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Ei*PLANAJP(jRY. 

t 

Is this book a somber of dialects are used, to wit: the 
MisBouA, negro dialect j the extreme'st form of the backwoods 
South-West*m (Select; the ordinary “ Pit:e-County ” dialect 
and four modified vfcieties of this last. The shadings have n(R 
been done in ^a hap-hazard fashion, or • by guess-work; but 
pains-takingly, and with the trustworthy guidance and support 
of personal familiarity with these several forms of speech. 

( 

I make this explanation for thtf reason that without it many 
readers would guppose that all these oharacters^erestoying to 
talk alike and not succeeding.! ^ 
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Adye.'i|tLiTe5' 

Meberr;y 

Clja[3ter*l 

JfoU' 'lon’t know ahou^*e, with¬ 
out you Iftive rJad a l)()ok by 
the nUnie of “The Adven- 
tures of Tofn Sawyer," but 
(hat ain’t no matter. TlAt 
l)ook was iiuul(. by Mr. Mark 
' r and he told the 

* truth, mainly. There wai 
(hings which he stretehe^, 

truth. That is nothing. I 
never seen anybody but 
liH, one tjjine or another, 
without it was Aunt Polly, 
or .the widow, or jnaybe 
Mary. •Aunt Polly—Tom^ 
Aunt Polly, she is—and 

fflasf«writ.M and the Widow Dou- 

gjj U rijlold^about in that book-which is mostly a true 
with some stretehere, as I said before. 

^ow^e way that the book winds up. is this- Tom 


\r3c~» 


• -npucr 

rai wiDow’a 
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ns rich. We got six thousand dollars apiece—all golS., It 
^as an awful sight of money whei> il was piled up. Wellf 
^Jud^e Thatcher, he took it and put it out at interest,'and it 
fetched ns a dollar a day apiece, all the year round—^nore 
than a*body could^lfll #hat to do wi 6 ^. The Widow iTouglas, 
she took me for her son, and allowed she would sivilise me; 
bnt it waseough living in^he house alf the time, considering 
how^dismal regular and decent the widow was in all her ways; 
an(f so when I couldn’t stand it no longer, I lit tout. I got 
into m/old rags and my sugar-hogsBead again, and was^free 
and satisfied. But Tom Sawyer he hunted me up and said he 
was goin^o start^a band of robfiers, aftd I might join if I would 
go back to the wtiow and be respectable. Bo I wBni back. 

The widow she ofied over me, and called me a poor logt 
Iamb, and she onlled me a lot of other names, too, but she never 
naejnt no harm by il. She put me in them new clothes again, 
and I couldn^ doT nothing but sweat and sweat, and feel all 
cramped uj). Well, then, the old thing commenced again. 
The widow rung a bell for su]t]ier, ^nd you had to come to time. 
When you got to the table you couldn’t gc riglit to eating, but 
you had to wait for the wic|.ow to tuck down ber*Tiead and 
grumble a little over the vfeti.als, though thet% wam^t really 
anything the matter with them. That is, nothing only every¬ 
thing was cooked by itself. In a barrel of odds and'ends it is 
ilifferent; thinj^s get mixed up, and the juice kind of swaps 
around, and the things go better. 

Alter supper sit? go't out book and learned me at)oati 
Moses and the “ Bulrushersand 1 was in a sweat to find out 
all about him; but by-ihid-by she let it out that ^^08e8 had been 
dead a consiihmvble long time; so then 1 didn’t cagg^^no more 
alx>ut him; because I don’t take no stock fn jfead people. •» 

Pretty soon I wanted to smoke, and asked the wicfow te let 
me. Hut she wouldn’t. She said it'was a mean practice-and 
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jtfosjs^ AyD ftiE •• BULRUsnsm.'' 

wasn^ clean, and I must trjj& not do it any more. That i* 
^08t the way with some people. They get down on a thing 
when they don’t know nothing about it. Here she was S 
bothering about Moses, which was no kin to her, and no u*e to' 
anybody, being gone, ye^ see, yet fin<ling a power of faitlt with 



LRAnXI^IO ABOvf MOSES ASI) TIIK '■ noi.liesilKIIS.*' 


me forgoing a thing that nad some good in it. And she to<jk 
snufiP too; course that was all rigid, l)ccause she done it 
herself. 

, JHer sister. Miss Watson, a tolerable slim old maid, with 
gog^effon, had Just come to live with her, and tofik a set at 
me, BOW, with a spelling^b^k. She worked me middling hard 
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for about an hour, and then the tridow made her ease up.* i 
gouldu’t stood it much longer. Tben*for an hour it was deadly* 
duft^andl was fidgety. Miss Watson would say, “Don’t put 
your feet up there, Huckleberry ; ” and “ don’t scrunch yp-like 
that, J&uckleberrji-*set* up str^ght;\ and pretty /soon she 



would say, “ Don’t gap and stretch like that, H@cklebOTy—- 
why don’t you try to behave ? ” Then slje told me all alx>ut 
the bad place, and I said I wished I was there^ ShsPgot mad, 
then, but 1 didn’t mean no harm. All I wanted wy^ to go 
* somewheres; all I wanted was a change, I wam’t particular. 
She said it was wi«ked to say wha^ f said; said she wouldn’t 












MISS WATSOir. 


s 


it for the whole wqfld; %he was going to live so as to go to 
the gpod place. Wel^ f couldn't see no advantage in going 
where she was going, so I made up my mind I wouldn't ti^ for 
it. *But I never said sa because it ujpuld only make Rouble, 
and woulkn’t do no gooa. 

Now she bad got a start, and she went on and told me all 
about'the good place. She said aH a body would* have to do 
there was to go around all day long with a harp and sing for ever 
and ever. *So I didn’t [h\pk much of it. But I never saiS so. 
I asked her if she reckoned Tom Sawyer would go tliere, and 
she said, not by a considerable sight. I was glad about that, 
because I looted Jiim and me to be togeth<^ ^ 

Miss Watson she kept pecking at me, ahd it*got tiresome 
hnd lonesome. By-and-by tliey fetched the niggers in and 
had prayers, aud then everylnxly was off to bed. I went up to 
my room with a piece of candle and put it on the table. Tfien 
I set down in a chair by the window and tried toAhink of some¬ 
thing cheerful, but it warn’t no use. I felt so lonesome I most 
wished I was dead. The •star/ was shining, and the leaves 
rustled ig theVooSs ever so mournful; and I, heard ^n oyl, 
awty off, whp-whooing ah<«it i%»pieb<)dy that wiis dead, and a 
whippewiiJ and a dog crying af)<>ut soTnebrsly that was going to 
die; and the win'd was trying to whiH])er something to me and 
•I couldn^t make out what it was, and so it ma(^ the cold shivers 
runpyer*me. jhen awiy out in the woikIs I heard that kind 
of*a sound that a ghost makes wlngi it wants to te^ about 
wmething that’s on its minilhnd can’t malie itself understood, 
and so can’t rest easy in its grave and^has to go about that way 
eveiy night grieving. 1 got so downhearted and scared, I did 
wish I hdd Bomg company. Pretty so<jn a spider went crawling 
n^ ny^houlder, and I flipped it off and it lit in the candle; 
an4 before I could bud^e it was all shrivelled up. I didn’t need 
anybody to tell me Uiat tliat was an awfid bod sign and would 
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fetch me some bad luck, so I was scared and most shook the^ 
clothes off of me. I got up and turned around in mytracks 
three times and crossed my breast every time; and then I^tied 
up a little lock of my hjlir with a thred^ to keep wit^es'away. 
But I hadn’t no confidence. You do that when yotf ve lost a 



horse-shoe that you’ve found, instead of nailing it up «jyer the 
door, but I hadn’t ever heard anybody say it was^tgiy way to 
keep off bad luck when you’d killed a spider. ' ■ “ 

I set down agiiin, a-shaking all over, and got out iny pipe 
for a smoke ; for thg house was all as -still as death, now,'and 
so the widow wouldn’t know. Well, after a long time I heard 
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e*clock away oflF in th# town go boom—Iwom—boom—twelve 
licks—^jind all still again—stiller than ever. Pretty soon !• 
heard a twig snap, down in the dark amongst the trees—soirfe- 
thin^ was a-stirring. I |)et still and lii^eueil. Dins'tly J could 
just barely hear a “me-yoteV vne-yoto/’• down there. That 
was good I Says I, **jme-yow! me-yow ! ” as soft as 1 could, 
and then I put out the light and scAmbled out of the window 
on to the shed. Then i slipped down to the groun<l and cr.iwh-d 
in amongst the trees, and Wire enough there was Ton^ Sawyer 
waiting for me. 



t-Hi-ibeiDg along 
a path amongst the 
trees back towards the 
end of the widow’s 
garden^, stooping down 
so as the branches 
wouldn|t scrape our 
heads. When we was 
pj\S8ing by the kitchen 
I fell over a root and 
made a noise. We 
scrtiuched down and 
^laid still., ^iss Wat¬ 
son’s big nigger^named 
*Jiin,(.va8 setting in the ■ 

kitchen door f we could 
see him pretty clear, 
beeauife . there was a 
light behind hi^i. Hfe 
got up a^ stretched 
his neck out .^bout a 
minute, list^DiBg. Then 
he says; 

“Whodah'?"' '' 

He listened., wano 
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moils ;* then he come tip^-toeiflg down and stood right between 
we could a touched* him, nearly. Well, likely* it was, 
minutes and minutes that there wam’t a sound, and we^all 
there’ss close together, ^ere was a ^lace on my ankle that 

* got to itching; but I dasn’t 8cs;^tch it; aiidLt^en my ear ^gun 

to itch; and next my back, right between my shoulders. 
Selmed like I’d die if I couldn’t scratch. Weil, ¥ve noticed 
that thing plenty of ti^es since. If ypu are with the qua|ity, 
.or at a,funei!il, or trying^to^go to sleep when you ain’t sleepy*— 
if yon are anywheres where it won’t do for you to scrafch, why ■ 
you will itch all over in upwards of a thousand places., Pretty 
sbon Jim say^; ^ ^ 

“ Say—who is you ? Whar is yo>i ? I^og r»y cats ef I 
dMn’ hear sumf’n. Well, I knows what f’s gwyne to do. I’s 
gwyne to set dcarn here and listen t(jll I hears it agin.” 

So he set down on the ground betwi.xt me and Tom. He 
leaned his back up again.st a tree, and stretchej his legs out 
till one of the^ most touched one of mine. My nose begun to 
itch. It itched till the tear#com% into my eyes. Put I dasn’t 
scratch, yhenst b?gun to itch on the inside. Next I got to 
itching undefneath. lyiidis’t knpw how I was going to set 
still. This miserableness wenf on as much as six or seven 
minutes; but it sfemetf a sight longer than that. I was itch- 

in eleven different places now. I reckoneiLI couldn’t stand 
it mcpp’n'a minute longer, but 1 set my tcelii hard and got 
ready to try. Just then Jim begun to^breathe heavy; next he 
b^un to snore—and then I vfiis pretty e<iiiiforUihle ugaiif, 

* Tom he {bade a sign to me— kind of a little noise with his 
mouth—.and we werU- creepirig away on our hatids and knees. 
When w%%u t^ foot off, Tom whispered to me and wanted 
to tic Jjpi to the tree for fun; but 1 said no; he might wake 
antf make a disturbance^ and then they’d find out I wam’t in. 
Thra Tom said he hadn’f got candles eneugb, and he would 
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Blip in the kitcheii and get some* mpr«. I didn’t want him 
•try. I said Jim might wake up and come. But Tom.wanted 
to'isesk it; so we slid in there and got three candles, and Tom 
laid fiye cents on the Jable for pay. \Then we got out} and I 
was in a sweat to^St away ; bul^ nothing would do '^om but he 
must crawl to where^Jim was, on his*hands and knees, apd 
play something on him. f waited, and it seemed a good while, 
eve^thing was so still and lonesome « 

As soon as Tom was back, we uut. along the path, around ’ 
th* garJen fence, and by-and-by fetched up on the steep top 
of the hill the other side of thg hou^. Tom said he slipped 
Jim’s habii#ff of hjA head and hung it on a limb right over him*, 
and Jim stirred a'little, but he didn’t wake. Afterwards Jim 
said the witches bewitched him and put him in a trance, and 
rode him all over the State, and then set him Hinder the trees 
again and hung his hat on a limb to show who done it. And 
next time Jim told it he said they rpde him down to New 
Orleans; and after that, every time he. told it he spread it 
more and more, till by-and-by he* said thgy rode him all over 
the wprld, an<k tired him most to death, and *his buck was all 
over saddle-lwils. Jim was cfonsfrous proud about it, and he 
got so he wouldn’t hardly notice the other niggers. Niggers 
would come miles to hear Jim tell about it, and he; was more 
looked up to thgn any nigger in that country. Strange niggert 
would stand with their mouths open and look him ail* over, 
tame %s if he was a wonder. Niggers is always talking aboyit, 
witches in the dark by the kitchen fire; but whenever one 
was talking and letting^on to know all about such things, Jim 
would happen in and say, “Hml What you^kndw ’bout 
witches?” and that nigger was corked up ard ha(f to take a 
back seat. Jim always kept that five-center piece areunllgbis 
neck with a string, and said it was a charm the devil give to 
him with his own hands and told him he could cur^ anybody 



«ith it and fetch witches v^enever he wanted to, just by say¬ 
ing something to it; but he never told what it was he said to 
it. Niggers would come from all around there and give Jim 
anj^hin^ they had, just fir a sight of that five-center pece; 
but they wouldn’t touch it, bbcause the had had his 

haqds on it. Jim was most ruined, for a servant, because he 


'll (!'■ 

t 


/in 1 • 


got so stuck *up on account having »(>pn the dev il and been 
rode by vi^hes. '* 

• Well, when Item and me got U) the edge of the hill-top, wo 
looli^ tfVvay down into the village and could see three or four 
lights- twinkling, where Ih^re was sick follot, maybe; and the 
sUirs over us Was sparkling ever so fine: and down by the 
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Tillage was the river, a whole nfill bjoad, and awful gibilfaniL 
grand. We went down the hill an<f found Jo Harper, .and Ben 
Rcigers, and two or three more of the boys, hid in the old tan- 
yard.^ So we unhitched a skiff and gulled down the ri/ftr two 
mile and a half, t* the Dig scar (jn the hillside, and went ashore. 
We went to a clump of bushes, aiyi Tour made-everybody 



TOM SAWtKU'S BAND OF‘uaBBKtcS. 


wear to keep the secret, and then showed them aTiole.in the 
hill, nght in the thicket part of the bushes. Then we lit the 
candles and crawll-d in on our hands and knees. We went 
about two hundred yards, and then the cave opened up. Tom 
poked aliout amongst the passages and. pretty soon ducked 
under a wall where yon wouldn’t a noticed ^that ttifere waa a 
hole. We went along a narrow place and got into « kWd' of 
room, all damp and sweaty and cold, and there we stepped. 
Tom saw,: ' 






fOM sA^kjuJSi 

■ well start this Ifaad of robbers aad (Sitt 
■TSwyer’B Gang. Everybdd:f that wants to join has got to to 
an oath, and write his name in bloodj^’ ^ 

. Evfijjrbody was willing. So Tom got oat a sheet of paper 
that he had wrote* the oath on, and redd i|. It swore %veiy 
boy to sticjj to the band, and neW tell any of the secrets; and 
if anybody done anything to any bo^ in the band, whichever 
boy. was ordered to kill that person and his family must do it, 
Md hemustiAeat and lie mustn’t sleep’till he had killed thin 
and hacked a cross in their breasts, which was the sigiwof the 
band. And nobody that didn’t belong to the band could uiA 
that mark, and if he did «he m*.st be sued; and if he 3one it 
again he musHie killed. And if anylxidy tha^beloagld to the 
band told the secrets, he must have his throat cut, and then 
have Us carcass^ burnt up and the ashes scattejed all around, 
and hi8 name blotteil off of the list with blocKl and never men« 
tinned again by the gang, but have a curse put on it and be 
ibrgot, for ever. • 

Every^y said it was a r(*al baautiful oath, and asked Tom 
if he gqtjit out qf hfc own head. He siiid, some of it, but the 
rest was ouroC pirate b(K)ks, ^nd jrohb<-r b<x)ks, aifd every gan^ 
that was high-tbned had't. • * 

Some thought it would be good to kill the /amiiieg of boys 
t^at told the secrets. Tom said it was a goes! idea, so he took 
a pencU and wrote it in. ^Then Ben Rogers sayl: 

^‘itere’s Hue? Finn, he hain’t got no family—what you 
going to,do Tiout him ? ” 

“ Well, hain’t he got a father ? ” says Tom .Sawyer. 

“Yes, he s got a &ther, but you can't never find him, these 
days. Henitted to lay drunk with the hogs in the lanyard, 
but^ Imn’t beeJ seen in these jiarts for a year or more.” 

rtey talked it over, and they was going to rule me oat, 
beoaii8e,^y sud every boy must have a fcmily or somebody 
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to kill, or else it wouldn’t be fty-fend square for theMthere. 
Well, nobody could think of anytlVng to do—everybody waiir- 
• stumped, and set still. I was most ready to cry; but all at 
ofice I thought of a way, and so I offered them Miss Watson— 
they «ould kill her. Everybody said^ 

“Oh, she’ll do* she’ll do.'That’s all right. Huck can 
rome in.” • , 

Then t^ey all stuck a' pin in their fingers to get blood to 
sigp with, and I made itiy mark on the^iaper. , 

“ N^w,” says Ben Rogers, “ whftt’e the line of bushieSs of' 
this Gang ? ” 

“ Nothing only robbery and,murdpr,” Tom said. 

“ But* who ^e we going to rob ? h«usea,*-or cattle— 
or-” 

“Stuff! stealing cattle and such things ain’t robbery, il’s 
burglary," says Tom Sawytjr. “ We ain’t burglars. That ain’t 

■ lo sort of style. We are highwaymen. We stop stages and 
•arriages oiPthe road, with masks on, and kill the people and 
fake their watches and mone^.” 

“Must we always kill the people?” 

■ “«Oh, certainly. It’s best. Some authorities ^ink diffe¬ 
rent, but mostly it’s considctt*^ ln^t to»kill tlieia. Except Some 
that you bring to the ciive ht-re and keej) them tilT they’re 
mii.somed.” 

“Ransomed? What’s that?” 

“ I don’t know. But th.it’s what they do* I’ve seen it in 
|)ookfw; and so of cjurso that’s what we’ve got to do." •. . 

“ But how can we do it if we don’t know what it is^ ” 

“ Why blame it all,<ve’ve (jot to do it. Don't { tell' you it’s 
IB the books? Do you want to go to'doing different from 
what’s in the books, and get things all muddkd up?” , 

“ Oh, that’s all very fine to soy, Tom Sawyer, bnt htflr in 
the nation are tliese fellows going^tq be ransomed if we<don’t 
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know bftw to do it to them jl ^Hlit’s the thing 1 want to get at. 
tfow what do you redcomitta? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know. But per’aps if we keep them till * 
they’re ransomed, it means that we keep them till they’re dead!” 

*“^w, that’s something That’lleanswer. Whyc<<ildn’t 
you said that before ? We’ll Iftep them till %hey’re ransomed 
to death—and a bothersome lot they’ll be, too, eating up every¬ 
thing, and always trying to get loos-i.* 

“ How yop talk, Beif Rogers. How ^an they get loose w^en 
therd’s *a guard over thom^ready to shoot them dowi^if they 
move a peg ? ” 

“ A guard. Well, thii^ is gjiod. So somclwdy’s gdb to set 
up all night awd nawer get any sleep, just so i& to waAch them. 

I think that’s foolishness. Why can’t a ^otly take a club and 
ransom them as swm as tliey get here ?” 

“ Because it^in’t in the Ixwks ^—that’s wliy. Now Beg 
Rogers, do you want to do things regular, or don’t you?— 
that’s the idea. Don’t ymi reckon that the peoplft that made 
the books knows what's the correct thing to do? Do you 
^reckon you o.in lej^n ’em anything? Not by a good deal. 
tNo, sir, we*fl jjast go on and ransom them in the segular \ii!iy.”» 

‘'All right< I don’t* mind ;,T)ift I say it's a fool way, any¬ 
how. ^ay—do welkin tjie women, too?” 

^ “ Wellf Ben Rog(!r8, if I was as ignorant as you I wouldn’t 
let on. Kjll the women? No—nohfxly ever ffcw anything in 
the bodks like that. Vflu fetch them to the cave, and you’re 
alwa^ts as |)olite as pie to tlsem; and* by-^nd-by they fiill i^ 
love wit^ you and never want to go home any more.” 

“ Well, if that’s the way, J’tn agre«l, but I don’t bike no 
stock in it^ flighty Itoon we’ll have the cave so cluttered up 
wi|lt women, andifellows waiting to rw ransomed, that there 
wonjfb^no place for the robbers. But go ahead, 1 ain’t got 
oothiog to say." 
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Little Tommy Barnes was asleef, now, and when they wked 

him np he was scared, and cried, and said he wanted to gl? ‘ 

l^^e to his ma, and didn’t want to be a robber any mbr& 

So they ail made fun of him, and called him ciy-b^hy, ^nd 

that made him m^, dhd he said he would go straight and tell 

all the secrets. But Tom give him five cents to keep quiet, 

and said jve would all gq home and meet next week and %ob 

somebody and kill some people. 

• Ben Rogers said he couldn’t get out much, Only Sundays, 
and so4ie wanted to begin next Sifhd'ay; but all the boys said 
it would be wicked to do it on Sunday, and that settled the 
thing. They agreed to get tfegethtfi- and fix a day as soon as 
they coufd^and %hen we elected Tom Sawder first captain and 
Jo Harper second captain of the (rang, and so started home, 

I dumb up the shed and crept into my wjndow just before 
day was breaking. My new clothes was all greas^ op and 
clayey, and I was dog-tired. 
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Vv/eLI>, I fTot a good going-over id 
tlie morning, from oW Mias 
VViifaon, on> account of my 
clothes; the*wklow she 
didn’t only cleaned 

ofr.thc grease^ind clay, and 
looked so sorry that, 
tliought I woul<i behave n 
while if I could. Thmi Miss 
utson she t«K)k me in the 
cl (set and liraygd, but noth-, 
i*ig come of it. She told 
me to pniy every d.iy, ami 
whatever I asked fur I would 
get it. Hut jt warn’t bo. I 
tried it. Once I got a tish- 
line, ]}ut no hooka. It warn’t 
. • . any g<xxf to me without* 

booka. I trit^ for the hooka three or foy times, but somehow 
I couldn’t make it work. B/-and-by, one day, I askeri Miss 
Watson to %ty for me, but she said I was a fool. She never 
t<dd ^ ^hy, and I couldn’t make it out no way. 

I Mt dqwn, one time,^back in the woods, and had a long 
tfcinlf about it. I says to Ibyaelf, if a body*can get anything 
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they pray for, why don’t DeacotfV^inn get back the money he 

, lost on jjork ? >/^y can’t the widow get back her silver snu^P" 

hi0: that was stole? Why can’t Miss Watson fat up? No, 

says I to myself, there ain’t nothing^n it. I went android Jthfe 

wido^ about it, |i«i ske said ^he thing a body could get by 

praying for it was “ spiritual gifts.” This was too many for 

me, but «he told me v|lial she meant—I must help ofher 

pepple, and do everything I could for other people, and look 

otft for them all the time, and never think about Inyself. ^ This 

was including Miss Watson, as I look it. I went out in the 

woods jnd turned it over in my mind a long time, but I couldn’t 

see no advantage about it—elce])t for the other people—so at 

last I recWonedV wouldn't worry about it' any more, but just 

let it go. Soinettmes the widow would take me one side 

and talk about Provideijce in a way to makg a body’s mouth 

•water; but maybe next day Miss Watson would take hold and 

knock it alj down again. I judged I could see that there was 

two Providences, and a poor chap would stand considerable 

show with the widow’s Pro,i(h>nB!e, but if Miss Watson’s got 

him there waru’t no help for him any inofe.** I thought it all 

out,*and reckoned 1 woidd balono to the widow’ti, if he winted 

^ • • * 

me, though I eotddn’t make but how he w.as agi'ing Jo be any 

better off then than wh.it he was before, seeing I was so igno¬ 
rant and so kind of low-down and ornery. * V 

Pap he haiin’t been siien for more than a year, ifnd that was 
comfortable for me; I didn’t want to see ^im no more. He 
used to always wlmle me when he was sober and could get his 
hands on me ; though I used to take to the woods m9st of the 
time when he was around. Weil, about Jhis time he was found 
in the river drowned, about twelve mile above town, so people 
said. Theyjudgetl it was him, anyway; said this drowned man 
was j)ut his size, and was ragged, and had uncommon long hair 
—which was all Pke paji—but th<^ couldn’t make ijolJung oat 
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0 ^ tke face, because it had been in tlie water so long it worii’t 
much like a face at all. * Tney said he was floating on his back 
in the water. They took him and buried him on the kuj^. 
■Bitt k^jmi’t comfortable Jpng, because I hajua'ucd to think of 
something. I knowed mighty well thaf a c^rownded maif don’t 
float on his hack, but on his face. So I knowed, then, that this 
wasn’t pj>p, but a woman dressed up^in a man’s clotiies. So I 
; WM itncomfortable again. I judged the old man would turn 
"np agajn by-and-by, though I wished he wouldn’t. • 

We played roblx'rs no*v And (hen about a month, and then I 
resigned. All the Iwys did. We h:i<ln’t robln.-d nolxsly, ife 
hadn’t killed any peojile. but oidy just pretended. We used to 
hop out of the*woi*is and go charging down o^ hog'^lfijvors and 
w«men in carts taking garden stiilf to market, but wh never 
hived any of tln^m. Toni .'sawyer called the hogn“ ingots," and 
he called the tnrni]>s and stntf “ in!ery,’’and we would go to tha 
cave and jiow-wow over what we had done and how many peojiIe 
we had killed and marked. Hnt I couldn’t see no profit in it. 
One time Tom sent a boy t^> niit about town with a hla/ing 
stick, which h<‘/plb'd a slogan Cwliieh was the sign for the 
Gang to get together), and tl^en jie.said he had ghl secretSiewH 
by his M>i<>8 th.1t next d:fy a wlnrfe parcel of Spanish merehauts 
and rich A-rabs wgs going to e.ainp in (’a\e Hollow with two 
%iindred elephants, and six huinlred camels, and over a thousand 
**sumter’’•mules, all loaded down with di'mimds, and they 
ditlu’t*!iave only % guarJl of four hundred soldiers, and so we 
•woaTd Igy in ambuscade, as Irt; called It, a«d kill the let and 
scoop the things. He said we must slick up our swords and 
guns, and g5t ready. He nerer could‘go after even a turni{>- 
cart but hg must have the swords and guns all scoured up for 
it^ .though thejP.was only lath and broom-sticks, and you 
mi sSour at them till you rotted, and then they warn’t worth 
a mobtii^l of ashes mor»tJiaD what they w^ before. I didn’t 
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believe we could lick such a crJw^ o/ Spaniards and A-Abs^ 
e but I wanted to see the camels and elephants, so I was on hand 
nsct day, Saturday, in the ambuscade; and when we got the 
word,^ we rushed out of the woods #nd down the hiHf* But' 



A o 

there wam’t no Spaniards and ■ A-rabs, ,nnd there wam*t no 
camels nor no elephants. It warn’t anything biStte Sunday- 
school picnic, and only a primer-class at that. We ^uB(|^it 
up, and chased the children up the hollow; but we never*got 
anything but some doughnuts and ^am, though Bep-Rogen 
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& rag doll, and Jo Har^r got a hymn-book and a tract; 
and then the teacher charged in and made us drop everything 
and cut. I didn’t see no di’monds, and I told Tom Snwyer«6. 
kes^d-* there was loads <ff them there^anyway; and hg said 
there was A-rabs there, too, an(k elephants ahd things. I said, 
why cooldn’t we see Jthem, then? He said if I wam’t si) 
ignorant, bo| had read a book called*** Don Quixote*" I would 
kndw without asking, hi said it was aH done by enchantment. 
He said there was hundxec^ of soldiers there, and elephants 
and treasure, and so on, but we had enemies which he call(^ 
magicians, and they had turned ^the whole thing into ai» infant 
Sunday school^jujj out of spite. I said all right, ^hen the 
thing for us to do was to go for the jnagiciafla. T’oin Sawyer 
said I was a numskull. 

** Why,” say# he, *‘a magician coidd call up a*lot of genics, 
and they would hash you up like nothing before you could say 
Jack Robinson. They are :is tall as a tree and as ‘big around 
as a church.” 

‘*Well,"I says, “s’posp we got some genies to help w >— 
can’t we lick the ifther crowd then ? ” 

“dlow you going to get tlTernt V 
“ Won’t know. How do thei/ get t hem ? ” 

** Why, they rub an old tin lamjt or an iron ring, and then 
^e genies come tearing in, with th(‘ thunder a|d lightning a- 
rippingsaround and the smoke a-rol!ing, and everything they’re 
told 4o do they up and do it. They don’t think nothing of 
pulling A shot tower up by the roots, and belting a Sunday 
school superintendent over the head witl^it—or any other man.’ 
** Who makes them tear around so ? ” 

“Why,Vhoev|r rubs the lamp or the ring. They belong 
to wjrieiKr rubs the lamp or the ring, and they’ve got to do 
Whatearer he says.* If he^ tells them to build a [lalace forty 
miUs 18bg, out of di’mondsf and fill it full of chewing gum, or 
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' S'i^for^rjmaV“tevVe^ ad emperor’s daughter %om 

t^doit JoreL u7nelt Crnf 

got tt, waUr that pala*3 around ovSthTcou more-JheyVe 
want it, you undfe/stand « country wherever you 



notJeSgre'^ieitt/^^.T <>5 fatheads for 

like thaf. "And 

a man in Jericho before I wonlH A, t ^ see 
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• How you talk, Huck F^nif. Why, you’d have to come when 
he rubbed it, whether you wanted to or not.” 

** W^t, and I as high as a tree and as big as a chru^? 
rigl)t, then; I would ^ome ; but 1 lay I’d make that man 
dim’.; the highest tree there wsj^ in the country,” • 

“ Shucks, it ain’t no use to talk to yon, Huck h'inn. You 
do&*t seem to know anything, soinehgw—perfect sapjiead.” 

■ .• I'thought all this^ ver for two or^three days, and then I 
.reckoned I frould see if there was anything in it. I goWn 
old tin lamp and an iron ritig and we^t out in the w(»*ds and 
rubbed and rubbed till I sweat like an Injun, caleuliying to 
build a palace and sell ft ; buf it warn’t no use, none of the 
genies come. So then I judged that all t^Jit stid*was only 
just one of Tom Sawyer’s lies. I reekoiud he believed in the 
A-rabs and the #lephants, but as for^me I thinli dilferent. It 
had all the marks of a Sunday school. 
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"WeIJ/, three or four 
months run along, 
gj* and it was well inito 
the winter, now. I 
had been to school 
./■gl m«flt all the time, 
\ '/Sl9 could spell, and 
i writejusl 

a little, and could 
rW^/ multipli- 

* <'-tion Jable up to 
six times seven is 
thirty-five, »and 1 


hated 

the school, but by-and-by I got so 1 could stand it. ViQieij^vli 
I got uncommon tired I played hookey, and the hiding { got 
next day done me «good and oheerf)d *me up. So tho>lmighr I 
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. want to Bcbool the easier it got to be. I was getting sort of 
nsed to the widow’s ways, too, and they wam’t so raspy on me. , 
Living in a house, and sleeping in a bed, pulled on me pre|^ 

■ tig]>tf ovstly, but before Vie cold weather I used to slide out 
and sleep in the woods, sometigies, and so /^at was a r?st to 
.me. I liked the old ways best, but I was getting so I liked 
th^new ones, too, a litfle bit. The^idow said I was coming 
along slow but sure, and doing very satisfactory. She said ghe 
wam’t gshamftd of me.*^ • 

One morning I happienJd to tunf over the aalt-<ftllar at 
breakfast. I reached for some of it as quick as I cqpld, to 
throw over my left shouWer add keep off the bad luck, but 
Miss Watson ^8'*n abend of me, and crosswd me off. She 
says, “Take your hands away. Huckleberry—what a mess you 
are always making! ” The widow pr^f; in a good wonl for me, 
but that wara’t going to kecj) off the bad luck, I knowed that* 
well enough. I started out, after breakfast, feeli.ng \v<irried . 
and shaky, and wondering where it was going to fall on me, 
and what it was going to be.» Tlivre is ways to keep off some 
> kinds of bad^luck,4)ilt this wasn’t one of them kind; so I never 
tried Jto do anything, but just«iJol»*r^ along low-spirited ant? on 
the watch-out. * • 

I weht down the front gardim and dumb over the stile, 
♦here you go through the high board fence. ^There was an 
inch ofpeiwsnow on the ground, and I seen sornebofly’s tracks. 
Theyjliad come, up from the quarry and^ stood around the stile 
rf while, gnd then went on around the garden fence, it was* 


funny they hadn’t come in, after standing around so. 1 
couldn’t make it out^ It wa.'t very curious, somehow. I was 
going to fellSw around, but I stoopetl down to look at the 
, trdbks first. 1 df&n’t notice anything at first, but next I did. 
TheiC was a cross indBHWtf mide wit^big nails, to 


keep-dfLt\)e devO. 
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/ODGS THATCEEn SURPRISED. 

> H at all—nor the six thousand, nuther. I want you to take 
it; I want to give it to you—the six thousand and all." 

He looked surprised. He couldn’t seem to make it out. 
fth’says-l 

“ Why, what can you mean, tny boy ? ” 

I says, “Don’t you ^k me no questions about it, please. 
You’ll take it—won’t you ? ” 

•'He says: ^ 

“i^^^ll, I’m puzzled. Js^something the matter ? ” 

“ Please take it,” says I, “ and don’t ask me nothing—thejj 
I won’t have to tell no lies.” 

He studied ^ile, and then he says: 

“Oho-o. I think I see. You want to %ell alf your pro- 
pefty to me—not give it. That’s the correct idea.” 

Then he wrote something on a pii[H‘r and reSd it over, and 
says: ^ 

“There—^you see it says ‘for a consideration.’ That means 
I have bought it of you and paid you for it. Here’s a dollar 
for you. Now, you ^ign it.” 

So I signed it,‘\ind left. 

Mias Watsop’s nigger, Jiifi, hUd* a hair-ball as big as yom 
fist, which had been toolj out of the fourth stomach of an ox, 
^nd he used to do*magic with it He said there was a spirit 
inside of it, and it knowed everything. So I v|'nt to him that 
right €(hd told him pap was here again, for 1 found his tracks 
jn thte snow. What I wanted to knowjsa’as, what he wa8|foing 
to do, add was he going to stay ? Jim got out his hair-balH 
and said'something over it, and then hejindd it op and dropped 
it on the Soot. It fell pretty solid, and only rolled about an 
inch. Jinf tried jt again, and then another time, and it acted 
iostitheasame. Jim got down on his knees and put his ear 
against it and listened.^ But it wam’t no use; he said it 
woii]dift*talk. He said sometimes it wou'ldn’t talk without 
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• • 
money. I told him I had an old slicfe counterfeit quartet thaij 
wam’t no good because the brass showed through t^e silver a 
Kt^le, and it wouldn’t pass nohow, even if the brass ■ didn’t 
ihow^ because it was s^ slick it felt»greasy, and so tbatVbillB 
tell on it everjfc time. (I reekoned I wouldn’t say nothing 
about the dollar I got from the judgg.) I said it was pretty 
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bad money, but maybe the hair-ball would take it, because 
maybe it woulf^i’t know the difference. Jim smelt it, and bit 
it, and rubbed it, and said he would .managp so the bair-ball 
would think it was goqil. He ^id he would split open & raw 
Irish potato and stick the quarter in between and keep it there 
all night, and next morning you couldn’t see n<i brass, and it 
wouldn’t feel greasy no more, and so ai^body in town would 
take it in a minute, let alone a hair-ball. ^ We'H,*I knowed a 
potato would do that, before, but I had forgot it. • sj ' 
Jim put the quarter under the hair-l>all and got do^ and 
listened again. This time he said the hair-ball was<dH right. 
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He said it would tell mj whole fortune if I wanted it to. 1 
“ay*! go on. So the hair-ball talked to Jim, and Jim told it to 
me. He 'says: . 

•%i<i¥o’.ole fiither doan’ Ijnow, yit, what he’s a-gwyne to do. 
Sometimes he spec he’ll go ’w^, en den ag^ he spec "he’ll 
stay. De bes’ way is to res’ easy en let de ole man take his 
own'way. Dey’s two angels hoverin’ ?j)un’ ’bout him.* One uv 
’em is white en shiny, ^ t’other one i^ black. De white ope 
gits h jia to gcTright, a little while, den de black one sml in en 
bust it all up. A body can’t ^ell, yit, which one gwyne fb fetch 
him at de las’. But you is all right. You gwyne to ha\jp con- 
sidable trouble in ^o’ life, %n coflsidable joy. Soineliiues you 
gwyne to git hurt, en sometimes you gwyne ^o gif •sTck; but 
evei^ time you’s gwyne to git well agin. Dey’s two gals flyin’ 
’bout you in yo’ life. One uv ’em’s ligjit en t’other one is ddrk. 
One is rich en t’other is po’. You’s gwyne to marry de po’ one 
fust en de rich one by-en-by. You want to keep ’way fum de 
water as much as you kin, en don’t run no rcsk, ’ka»e it’s down 
in de bills'^dat you’s ^wyne to^it Imng.” 

When I l^t my vjandle and went up to my room lliut night, 
there jjiet pap, his own selfl 




ilAD shut the door to. 
Then I turned around, 
and there he wasi I 
usWi^"to be scared of 
him all the time^ he 
tanned me so much. I 
reckoned T was scared 
now, too; but in a 
minute I see I was 
mistaken. -^That is, 
i^ft^r the first jolt, as ^ 
you nji^y ^ay, when my 
breath sort of lutched 
—die being s'b unex- *' 
pected; but right a- 
way after, I see I warn’t 
seaS’cd of him* worth 
bothering about. • • 

He ,)vas most fifty, 

“ eAPi* and he looked it. His 

hair was long and tangled and greasy, and hungcdgwn, and you 
could see his eyes shining through like ht was behind .vines. 

It was all bl.nck, no gray; so was his long, mixed-ujl whiskers. 
There wam’t no .colour in his face^ where his &ce sho^C*! 5 it 
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was white; not like another man’s white, but a white to make 
a body sick, a white to make a body’s flesh crawl—a tree-toad 
white,, a'fish-belly white. As for his clothes—just rags, th%t 
sgafl»al1.. He had one aukl^ resting on t’other knee; the boot 
on that foot was busted, and tjro of h*s tges stuck though, 
and he worked them now and then. His hat was laying on 
tb^floor; an old black*slouch with^the top cavedJ ud, like a 
lid. 

I^stpod a^ooking at him; he set there a-looking at me, 
with his chair, tilted bacl^ alittle. I set the candle dawn. I 
noticed the window was up ; so be had dumb in by thj shei 
He kept a-looking me all tiver. •By-and-by he says : 

“ Starchy clJlffles—very. You think yot^J^e a g«d*d deal of 
a big-bug, don't you ? ” • 

“ Maybe I aui, maybe I ain’t,” I says. , 

“Don’t you give me none o’ your lip,” says he. “ You’ve* 
put on considerble many frills since I h(>t*n away. I’ll take 
you down a peg before I get done with you. You’re educated, 
too, they’say; can read and write* You think you’re hetter’n 
your father, now, you, hecause he can’t ? /’ll take it out., 
of you. \\1io«told you you *tiigiit^nn‘ddle with iflich hifaflit’n 
foolishness, hey*?—who tolil you^ou could ? ” 

“ T^he widow. .She told me.” 

' “ The widow, hey ?—.and who told the widow she could put 
in her ghowel about a thing t hat ain’t none of her business ? ” 
“,5robody never told Tier.” ^ 

* “W^l, I’ll learn her how* to med<Tle. tAnd looky hftre—. 

you drop that*school, you hear? I’ll learn people to bring up 
a boy to put on airs oyer his own father Und let on to be better’n 
what he is.* You lemme catch you fooling around that school 
again, you hear? •Your mother couldn’t rear!, and she couldn’t 
wri^, nuther, before she died. None of the family couldn't, 
before died. / can’t*, and here you’re a>sweiliug yourself 
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ap like this. I ain’t the man to sta^d it—^yon hear ? Saj— 
lemme hear you read.” 

. I took up a book and begun something about General 
W^ashington and the wars. When lid read about a halC 
he fStched the |)w)k a whack, with his hand and knocked it 
across the house. He says; 

“It’seso. You can dg it. I had my doubts when you^old 
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me. Now looky here ; you stop that putting on frills. I ^on't 
J>ave' it. I’ll lay f*r you, my sniarty; and if I catch you abouk 
that school I’ll tan you good. First you know you^ get religion, 
too. I never see such'a son.” 

He took up a little blue and yaller pictiure of tone cows and 
a boy, and says: ' 

“What’s this?” 

“ It’s something they give me for'learning my lesspnigood ” 
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He tore it' up, and sa^s: 

“ rU give you something better—I’ll give you a cowhide." 
He set there a-mumbling and a-growling a minute, and 
khgoJie ^ys: . , 

“ Ai/n’t you a sweet-scented,dandy, {hough ? A bed f and 
bedclothes; and a look’n-glass; and a piece of carpet on the 
flodllr—^and your own father got to sl^ep with the hc^s in the 
tanyatd. I never see such a son. I bet I’ll take some o’ these 
frills out o’ ycm before iTm done with you. Why, there ain’t no 
*end to your airs—they sajr jtou’re rich. Hey ?—how’s t4iat ? " 

“ They lie—that’s how.” ^ * 

“ Lookj here—mind Irow ycAi talk to me; I’m a-standing 
about all I can S?5fRd, now—so don’t gimme ly) sass.» I’ve been 
in town two days, and I hain’t heard nothing but about you 
bein’ rich. I h^prd about it away down the river, too. That’s 
why I come. You git me that money to-morrow—I want it.” ^ 
“ I hain’t got no money.” 

“ It’s a lie. Judge Thatcher’s got it. You git it. I want 
it.” • * 

“ I hain’t got pci*money, I tell you. You ask Judge That¬ 
cher ^ he’ll telLyou the sain e.’i , ^ ■* ■* * 

“ AU right. * I’ll ask him; aifd I’ll make him pungle, too, 
or I’ll know the req^on why. Say—how much you got in your 
pocket ? I want it.” 

“ I ^imlt got only a dollar, and I want that {o—” 

“ ji don’t make no dirference what you want it for—^you just 
shell it opt.” ’ » * • 

He took it*and bit it to see if it was good, and then he said 
he was. going* down town to get some v^isky; said he hadn’t 
had a drinl^aU day. When he had got out on the shed, he put 
hia head in again,hnd cussed me for putting on frills and try¬ 
ing fb be better than him ; and when I reckoned he was gone, 
he cam^ l]pck and put bis ‘head in ag«in, and told me to mind 
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about that school, because he was going to lay for me an4 lich 
me if I didn’t drop that. 

, Next day he was drunk, and he went to Judge Thatcher’s 
and bullyragged him and tried t^ make him give^ ua^tjif 
mon^, but he co^jdn^, and then he swore he’d make the law 
force him. 

The jydge and the widow went td law to get the court tc 
take me away from him and let one of them be my guardian ; 
but it was a new judge*thut had just come, and be didn’t know 
the old man; so he said courts masth’t interfere and separate 
Tamili^s if they could help it; said he’d druther not take a 
child away from its father. So Judge Thatcher and the widow 
had to qfii/. on the business. 

That pleased th# old man till he couldn’t rest. Hesaid^e’d 
cowhide me |ill I was black and blue if I didn’t raise some 
« money for him. I borrowed three dollars from Judge Thatcher, 
and pa]) took it and got drunk and went a-blowing around and 
cussing and whoo])ing and carrying on; and he kept it up all 
over town, with a tin i)an, tyi ini^t midnight; then they jailed 
him, and next day they had him before ctovjrt, and jailed him 
'agifin for a Week. But he sjjid was satistied ;'said he was 
boss of his son, and he’d mak» it warih for /amt 

When he got out the new judge said he was agoing to make 

a man of him. So he took him to his own house, and dressed 

him up clean find nice, and had him to breakfast,and dinner 

and supper with the family, and wasjust old pie to hid^ so to 

.speak. And after, sup^)er he thlked to him about temperance 

and such things till the old man cried, and siyd he’d been a 

fool, and fooled away <iis life; .but now he was 3going to turn 

over a new leaf and be a man nobody wouldn’t be ^shamed of, 

and he hoped the judge would help him and not look dovvn.on 

him. The judge said he could hug him for them woifls ht 

cried, and his wifq she cried again icpap said he’d beeu* 4 ,inaD 

( • *• 
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aways been misanderilood before, and the judge said 
he believed it. The old fhan said that what a man wanted that 
was down, was sympathy; and the judge said it was so; sp 
they c ried again. And w^en it was bedtime, the old man rbse 
np and "held out his hand, and says; 

Look at it, gentlemen, and ladies all f fhke ahold of it; 

shake it. There’s a hand that was the hand of a hog; but it 

« • 
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ain’t lid no more ;*it’8 the hand of a infin thau’s started in on a 
4 iev*life, and ’ll die before he’ll go hack^ You mark*theuji 
words—<lon’t^forget I said them. It’s a clean hand now; shake 
it —don't be^feard.” 

So thev sj>ook it,*one after the other, all around, and cried. 
The jndgee wife she kissed it. Then the old man he signed a 
ple^ge-s^made his mark. The judge said it was the holiest 
timo t>n record, or sometl^ing like that. Then they tucked the 
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old man into a beautiful room, which was the spare room,'tod 
in the m'ght sometime he got powerful thirsty and dumb out 
0 ^^ to the porch-roof and slid down a stanchion and traded his 
new coat for a jug of forty-rod, and dumb back again'and<4i^ 
a goo4 old time; V)ward8 ^daylight he crawled out again, 
drunk as a fiddler, and rolled off the porch and broke his left 
arm in tw^ places and was^most froze to death when someb<Sdy 
found him after sun-up. And when th^ come to look at' that 
spsfe room, they had to take soundings oefore they could navi-, 
gate it. • 

• The^ judge he felt kind of sore. He said he reckoned a 
body could reform the ole man •with a shot-gun, maybe, but he 
didn’t ku(9u^uo other way. 
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'WtLL , pretty soon the oM mafi was ijp 
/ jf and around again, aad then 
* lie went for Judge^ Thatcher 
in the coarta t<f make him 
give nf that money, and he 
went for met 

stopping school. lie catched* 
me a couple of times and 
thrashed me, but I went to 
school just the aame, and 
dodged him or out-run hiip 
moat of the time. I didn’t. 
want to go to school much, 
before, but I reckoned I’d 
go now to 8|jjite pap. That 
law trial was a slow business; 
appi^ared like they warn’t 
ever goiHg to get started otl 
it; so every/low and then I’d borrow two or three dollars oil of 
the judge for him, to keep from*getting a cowhiding. Every time 
he got mo&ey he^ot drunk ; and eyery time he got'drunk he 
rai^ Qain around town; and every time he raised Cain he 
got jvied. was just suited—this kind of thing was right in 

his line. • 
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He got to hanging around the widow’s too much, and so 
she told him at last, that if he didn’t quit using around then 
stef would make trouble for him. Well, wasn't he mad ? He 
said he would show wfcfc was Huck ^nn’s boss. So he wate^J 
out for me one day in the spnng, and catched me, and took 
me up the river about three mile, in « skifiF, and crossed oyer 
to the Illinois shore wherS it was woody and there wam’t no 
houses but an old log hftt in a place vAere the timber was so 
thick’ygu couldn’t find it if you dicjp’^ know where it was.* 

• He kept me with him all the time, and I never got a chance 
to run*ofi’. We lived in that ^d cal^n, and he always locked 
the door»and put the key under his head, slights. He had a 
gun which he haft ^ole, I reckon, and we fished and hunted, 
and that was what we lived on. Every little while he loclced 
,me in and went down the store, three inTles to the ferry, 
and traded fish and game for whisky and fetched it home and 
got drunk and had a good time, and licked me. The widow 
she found out where 1 was by-an^-by, and she sent a man over 
to try to get hold of me, but pap drove hkp off with the gun, 
andrit warii’fc long after that^till I was used to bCing where I 
was, and liked it, all but tlic; tv'whide part. « 

It was kind of lazy and jolly, laying off comfortable all day, 
smoking and fishing, and no books nor study. Two months or 
more run alon;*, and my clothes got to be all rags aqd dirt, and 
I didn’t see how I’d ever got to like ft so ifyll at the widow’s, 
whena you had to yash* and eat on a plate, and comb up, .and 
go to bed and get up regular, and be for ever bothering over a 
book and have old ilks Watsop pecking at you? all the time. 
I didn’t want to go back no more. I'had stcpjped cussing, 
because the widow didn’t like it; but now I took to it again 
because pap hadn’t no objections. It was pretty good t(imes 
up in the woods there, take it ail arqund. ® 

But by-aud-by pap got too htndy with his hicK'ry, and 
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couldn’t stand it. I wa»all over welts. He got to going away 
80 much,.too, and locking me in. Once he locked me in and 
was gone three days. It was dreadful lonesome. I judged, Ife 
"KaS got-*drowned and I waln’t ever going to get out any^more. 
I was scared. I made up my nfind I woulchfta up some way to 
leaye there. I had tried to get out of that cabin many a time, 
but t couldn’t find no way. Theroswarn’t a window to it big 
’ enough for a dog to through. •! couldn’t get up tho 
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chiiably, it was too narrow. The thior was thick solid oak slabs. 
*Pap was pretty careful not to leave a knifs or aiiythingln the 
cabin when Ise was away ; I r(;ck<(ii I had huiite<i the place over 
as much as a hundrt^l times ;*well, 1 w^is most all the time at 
it, becaus# it was about the only way to put in the time. But 
this time I fouSd something at last; I found an old rusty 
wo^jsaw without any handle ; it was laid in between a rafter 
and the. clapboards of the^ roof. I greased it up and went U 
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work. There was an old horse-blankeik nailed against the^ogs 
at the far end of the cabin behind the table, to keep the wind 
from blowing through the chinks and putting the candle out. 

I got under the tabl^ and raised the blanket and wedt*^. 
work to saw a seqtion of the big bottom log out, big enough to 
let me through. Well, it was a good long job, but I was getting 
towards tb? end of it wher I heard pap’s gun in the woods. I 
got rid of the signs of njy work, and dropped the blanket ao’d 
hid mj saw, and pretty soon pap come in. 

^ Pap* wam’t in a good humour—so he was his natural self.,, 
He said he was down to town, and everything was going wrong. 
His lawyer said he reckoned he woufd win hi^lawsuit and get 
the moneyf if they ever got started on the trial; but then 
there was ways to pifo it ofif a long time, and Judge Thatcher 
knowed how t® do it. And he said people alfewed there’d be 
'another trial to get me away from him and give me to the 
widow for my guardian, and they guessed it would win, this 
time. This shook me up considerable, because I didn’t want 
to go back to the widow’s an^ mofe and be^o cramped up, and 
sivilised, as they called it. Then the old man got, to cussing, 
and cussed everything and everybody he could* think of, and 
then cussed them all over again to make sure he hadn’t skipped 
any, and after that he polished off with a kind of a general cuss 
all rouSd, including a considerable parcel of people which he 
didn’t know the names of, and so calle4 thei^, what’d-his-pame, 
when he got to them, apd went right along with his cussing. 

• He said he would like to see the widow get me. 'He aid 
he would watch out, and if they tried to come aUj such game 
on him he knowed of a place six or seven fliile off, to stow me 
in, where they might hunt till they dropped and thty couldn’t 
find me. That made me pretty uneasy again, but oijjy f^ a 
minute; I reckoned I wouldn’t stay on hand till he go]b tiiat 
chance. 
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T&e old manmade m«go to the skiff and fetch the things 
be had got. There was a fifty-pound sack of com meal, and a 
side of bacon, ammunition, and a four-gallon jug of whisky,* 
Aimfl old book and two nefrspapers for padding, besides some 
tow. I toted up a load, and went back and«s^t down on the 



THINKINn,lT OVBH. • 

• 

bow of the skiff to rest. I thought it all over, and I reckoned 
I would walk off with the gun %nd some lines, and take to the 
woods whei* I* ran away. I guessed I wouldn’t stay in one 
plac^ but just tn&np right across the country, mostly night 
times, jnd hunt and fish to keep alive, and so get so far away 
^t th^ld man nor the Widow couldn’t ever find me any more. 
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1 judged I would saw out and leave that night if pap got dranh 
enough, and I reckoned he would. I got so full of it I didn’t 
hotice how long I was staying, till the old man hollered and 
aske^ me whether I V as asleep or irownded. *• 

I got the things all up to the cabin, and then it was about 
j,dark. While I was cooking supper the old man took a swjg or 
two and'got sort of wafmed up, and went to ripping, again. 
He had been drunk over in town, and laid in ^the gutter-a’d' 
n*ght,^and he was a sight to look at., A body would a thought 
•he was Adam, he was just all mud. Whenever his liquor begun 
to wofk, he most always wen^ for the govment. This time he 
says: c 

“ Calllhis a govment! why, just look at it and see what it’s 
like. Here’s the law a-standing ready to bike a man’s son rfway 
from him—a' man’s own* son, which he has liTld all the trouble 
and all the anxiety and all the expense of raising. Yes, just 
as that man has got that son raised at last, and ready to go to 
work and begin to do suthin’ for /urn and give him a rest, the 
law up and goes for him. And they call govment! That 
•ain’t all, niphcr. The law backs that old Judge Thutcher up pd" 
helj)8 him to keep me out o’ my projierty. Here’s what the 
law does. The law takes a man worth six thousand dollars and • 
uparjj^, and jams him into an old trap of d*cabin like this, and 
lets him go round in clothes that ain’t fitten for a hog. They 
call that govment! A man can’t get his rights in a goyment 
like, this. Sometimes’ I’ve a mighty notion to just ledye t^e 
country for good and all. Yes, and I told ’em so; 1 told old 
Thatcher so to his fafe. liOts of ’em heard ma, and can tell 
what I said. Says I, for two cents I’d ledve the blamed country 
and never come anear it agin. Them’s the jery wSrds. I says, 
look at my hat—if you call it a hat—but the lid raises uy and 
the rest of it goes down till it’s below my chin, and then* it ain’t 
rightly a hat at all, but more Vke my head was ^shov^ up 
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through a jint o* 8 tove-pip«. Look at it, says I —such a hat for 
me to wear—one of the wealthiest men in this town, if I could 
git my rights. * 

, -yes, this is a wonSerful govme%t., wonderful, ^yhy, 
looky here. There was a free‘nigger thefof from Ohio; a 
mul^ter, most as white aa a white man. He had the whitest 
shirt on you ever see, too, and the Sliiniest hat; ahd there 
T(Bl*tw^an in^hat towi» that’s got as Sne clothes as what he 
had; amd he had a gold watch and chain, and a silver-headeli 
cane—the awfulleSt old grey-headed nabob in the State. And, 
what do you think ? they said hj was a p’fessor in a cclllege, 
and could talk all kinds of languages, and kuowed eve/ything. 
And that ain’t the wust. They said ht* couW w/e* when he 
was*at home. Well, that let Tiie out. TbiTd.s 1, what is the 
country a-comin^ to? It was ’lection day, and I was just about 
to go and vote, myself, if I warn't too dnmk to get tlu“re; but 
when they told me there was a State in this country where 
they’d let that nigger vote, I draw^sl out. 1 says I’ll never 
vote agin. Them’s Uie v<‘ry words*l said; they all lieartl me; 
‘antj^the counte-y may rot for all me— I’ll never votcjjgin as long, 
as I live. And to see the cooT waiy of that nigger—why, he 
' wo»ildn’t a give me the road if I hadn’t shoved him out o’ the 
way. I says to th8 j)eo])le, why ain’t this nigger put up at 
auction and sold ?—that’s what I want to know. • And what do 
you reeUon they sftid? •Why, they said he couhln’t be sold 
till W’d been in the State si;; month*, and he lauln’t been 
there that long yet. There, now—that’s a specimen. They” 
call that a guvment that can’t sell a fre^ nigger till he’s been 
in the State six months. Here’s a govment that calls it self a 
govment, a^d lets gn to be a govment, and thinks it is a gov- 
men^ and yet’s got to set stock-still for six whole months 
before it can take ahold of^a prowling, thieving, infernal, white* 

' ihir^ trOi nigger, and— 
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Pap was agoing on so, he never noticed where his old lunber 
Legs was taking him, to, so he went head over heels ovmr the 
tub of salt pork, and barked both shins, and the rest of his 
spe^h was all the hottest kind o^ language—mostfy ho?8*St 
the nigger and ^he gOTment,*though he give the tubs some, 



RUS1S0*'A BOWL. 


too, all along, here a^d there. He hopped ardynd the cabin 
considerable, first on one leg and thenoon the other, holding 
first one shin and then the other one, and at ‘lalt he let ont 
with his left foot all of a sudden and fetched the tub i^%^liiig 
kick. But it wam’t good judgment, because that was the boot 
that had a couplf of his toes leaking ont of the frontsend * 
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«o noir*he raised a howl that fiurly made a body’s hair raise, 
and down he went in the dirt, and rolled there, and held his 
toes; and the cussing he done then laid over anything he had , 
ev^riloae previous. He said so his own |elf, afterwards. He 
had heard old Sowberry Hagan in Jiis best days^ and he said it 
laid over him, too; but I reckon that was sort of piling it on, 
maybd. 

. Afte r supper pap took the jug, and said he had enough 
whisicy^ere for two drunks and one delirium tremens. That 
waS always his word. I judg«^ he would be blind druak in 
about an hour, and then I would steal the key, or saw ngrself 
out, one or t’other. He draflk and drank, and tumbled down 
on his blankets, by-and-by; but luck didn’t rup my viay. He 
didn’t go sound asleep, but was uneasy. •He groaned, and 
moaned, and thrashed around this way ai}d that, for a long time. 
At last I got so sleepy I couldn’t keep my eyes open, all I 
could do, and so before 1 knowed what I was about I was sound 
asleep, and the candle biuniug. 

I don’t know how long I w*i asieep, but all of a sudden 
there was an awful ficream and I was uj). There was pap, 
looking^wild and skipping around ev(>ry which way and yelling"* 
about snakes. H*e said they was •crawling up his legs; and 
then he would give % jump and scream, and say one had bit 
him on the cheek—but I couldn’t see no snakes. He started 
and run «ouir1 and ^ound the ciibin hollering “ take him oif I 
take him off! he’s biting me on the neck! ” I never see a man 
look so wild in the eyes. Pretty soon he was aH fagged out, tfnd 
fell down panting; then he rolled over and over, wonderful 
Cut, kicking things evegr which way, and striking and grabbing 
at the air with bis hands, and screaming, and saying there was 
devils ahold of him^ He wore out, by-and>by, and laid still a 
whi]e,^2nning« Then he laid sCiller, and didn’t make a sound. 

^ the owls and the wolves, away off in the woods 
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and it seemed terrible still, was laying over by the aomer. 
By-and-by he raised up, part way, and listened, with his head 
to one side. He says very low: 

“Tramp—tramp—tramp; th^^’s the dead; tramp—^njp 
—ttamp*; they’re coming after me; but I wou’t go— Oh, they’re 
here! don’t touch me—don’t! hands off —they’re cold; let go— 
Oh, let ^ poor devil alone 1 ” * • 

Then he went down on all fours and crawled off begging t han 
io let him alone, and*he rolled himself up in his blanlret and 
wallowed in under the old pine table, still a-begging; and 
then^ he went to crying. I could hear him through the 
blanket. 

By-^H)d-by he rolled out and jumped up on his feet looking 
wild, and he see me and went for me. He chased me roun^i and 
round the place with a clasp-knife, calling me Jhe Angel of Death, 
and saying he would kill me, and then I couldn’t come for him no 
more. I begged, and told him I was only Huck, buthe laughed 
such a screechy laugh, and roared and cussed, and ke])t on 
chasing me up. Once wh%n I iurned short and dodged under 
his arm he made a grab and got me by tUj jacket between my 
“flioulders,* and I tlioiiglit J. gone; but J slid out of the 
jacket quick as lightning, and saved myself! Pretty soon he 
was all tired out, and dropped down with^ his back against the*' 
door, and said he would rest a minute and then kill me. He 
put his knife under him, and said he would sleep and get strong, 
and then he would see who was who*. ’ ^ 

* So he dozed off, pretty sodn. By-and-by I got the old split- 
bottom chair and dumb up, as easy as I coutd„;not to make any 
noise, and got downVhe gun.. I slipped the rafmrod down it to 
make sure it was loaded, and then I laid it across the turnip 
barrel, pointing towards pap, and set d<wn behind it .to wait 
for him to stir. And how slbw and stiU the tinfe dil drag 
along. 



C'HAPTER' 




• 5' .Jj. • 

■■'"“V'lv iij)! what you’bout! ” • 
• I o})t‘iK*d my eyes 

___ and looke^ •around, 

trying to make out 
_ _ where I was. It was 
* after sun-up, and I 

had hi-eii sound asleep. 
I’ap was standing over 
me, Irsiking sour— 

and sick, too. lib 

says— 

“What you doin' 
with this gun ? ” 

1 judged he didn’t 
know ifothing about 
what he had been 
'doirig, so I says: * 
Somebodjj tried to get in, so I wiis laying for him.” 

“ Why didh’t you roust me out ? ” ' 

“Well, i tsied to, 6ut I couldn’t; I couldn’t budge you.” 

“ Well, all righ*. Don’t stand there palavering all day, but 
sut ttith ^ou .and see if there’s a fish on the lines for breakfast. 
I’j^ by ibong in a minute.” * 


“OIT UP/ 
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He unlocked the door and*I cleared out, up the river^iank. 

. I noticed some pieces of limbs and such things floating down, 
,and a sprinkling of bark; so I knowed the river had begun to 
rise. I reckoned I would have, greet times, now, if ^ was^i^t^ 
at the town. Th^e June rise, used to be always luck for me; 
because as soon*as that rise begins, here comes cord-wood float¬ 
ing down, and pieces of lo^ rafts—^sometimes a dozen* logs 
together; so all you have to do is to catch them and sell them 
tp the wood yards and the sawmill. 

I event along up the bank with one eye out for pap and 
t*oth|r one out for what the rise might fetch along. Well, all 
at once, here comes a canoe;'just a'beauty, too, about thirteen 
or fourth^ foot long, riding high like a duck. I shot head first 
off of the bank,'like a frog, clothes and all on, and struck out 
for the canoe. I just ^expected there’d becSomebody laying 
down in it, because people often done that to fool folks, and 
when a chap had pulled a skiff out mo,st to it they’d raise up 
and laugh at aim. But it wam’t so this time. It was a drift- 
canoe, sure enough, and I rsluiwb in and paddled her ashore. 
Thinks I, the old man will be glad whe*H> he sees this—she’a, 
*^Hftrth ten'dollars. But whcnri got to shore pap wasn’t in 
sight yet, and as I was running her into a little creek like a 
gully, all hung over with vines and willoYvs, I struck another 
idea; I judged I’d hide her good, and then, stead of taking to 
the woods when I run off, I’d go down the rjver about fifty mile 
and camp in one place for good, and not have such a rough time 
..traifaping on foot/ ^ * 

It was pretty close to the shanty, and I thought 1 heard 
'the old man coming', all the time; bqt 1 got her hid; and 
then I out and looked around a bunch of wiHuvn, and there 
w.as the old man down the path apiece jusff’drawing a bead oi^ 
a bird with his gun. So he hadn’t seen anything. , * 
When he got^along, I was haid at it taking up 
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lim.* He abnsed me a little for" being so slow, but I told bit« 
I fell in the nver and that was what made me so long. I knowed 
he would see 1 was wet, and then he would be asking questiouiC 
Wo»got ftve cat-fish off of tie lines and went home. 

^ile we laid off, after breakfast, to sleeg up, both of us 
being about wore out, I got to thinking that if I could fi« up 



sbme smy to keep pap and tie widow* from trying to follow* 
me, it would he a certainer thing than trusting to luck to get 
fcr enough off before^ they missed me ;*you see, all kinds of 
things might happen. Well, I didn’t see no way for a while, 
J)ut by-and-by pap%aised up a minute, to drink another barrel 
of wStesf, and he says: 

‘*''^*’9**^ * man* comes arprowling^ round here, yoo 
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roust me out, you hear? That man^warn’t here for no good. 
Pd a shot him. Next time, you roust me out, you hear ? ” 

• Then he dropped down and went to sleep again—but what 
he had been saying gpe me the vefy idea I wanted. ,I says ifi 
mysftf, I can fix it, now so nofeody won’t think of following me. 

About twelve o’clock we turned out and went along up the. 
bank, 'pie river was coming up pretty fast, and lots of drift¬ 
wood going by on the rise. By-and-b^, along comes part of k 
log raft—nine logs fast together. We went oulfwith thCskiff, 
and t<^ed it ashore. Then we hifd dinner. Anybody but pap 
‘woul(J a waited and seen the day through, so as to catch more 
stuff; but that warn’t pap’s’style.* Nine logs was enough for 
one time ^ he njust shove right over to town and sellt So he 
locked me in and teok the skiff and started off towing the<,raft 
about half-past three. ^ judged he wouldn^ come back that 
night. I waited till I reckoned he had got a good start, then 
I out with my saw and went to work on that log again. Before 
he was t’other side of the river I was out of the hole; him and 
his raft was just a speck onrthe 'Water away off yonder. 

I took the sack of com meal and took Vt to where the canoes 
was hid, and shoved the vinos ar.d branches apart and put it in; 
then I done the same with the side of bacon ;*then the whisky 
jug; I took all the coffee and sugar thpre was, and all the 
ammunition; I took the wadding; I took the bucket and 
gourd, I took a dipper and a tin cup, and^my old^sa^? and two 
blankets, and the skillet and the coffee-pot. I took fi^-lines 
' and matches and other things—everything that w^ worth* a 
cent. I cleaned out the place. I wanted a» axe, but there 
wasn’t any, only the one out at the w<;|od pile, and I knowed 
why I was going to leave that. I fetched out tb« ^n, and now 
I was done •' 

I had wore the ground a good deal, crawling out of thft hole 
ind dragging out^so many things. * So 1 fixed that gocx^B 
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I cotdd from the outside by scattering dust on the place, 
which covered up the smoothness and the sawdust. Then I 
fixed the piece of log back into its place, and put two rock^ 
lyider it 9 .nd one against it sto hold it there,—for it was bent 
^np at that place, and didn’t quit^ touch ground. If you stood 
.four or five foot away and didn’t know it Vas sawed, you 
' wooldn’t ever notice it; and besides, this was the back of the 
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cabin and it wam’t likely anybody would go fooling areund, 
there. , 

It was all grass clear to the^anoe ; sd I hadn’t left a track. 

I followed qjrovnd to see. I stood on the bank and looked out 
over the river. AM safe. So I took the gun and went up a 
pie^ the woods and was hunting around for some birds, 
w])eQ. I gee a wild pig; hogs soon went wild in them bottoms 

■ 3 
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after th 0 y had got away from the pfairie farms. I shotf this 
fellow and took him into camp. ^ 

. I took the axe and smashed in the door. I beat it ana- 
hacked it considerably, a-doing it.* I fetched the pig iU hnd 
took4iim back negrly to the i^ble and hacked into his throat.^ 
with the axe, an5 laid him down on the ground to bleed —1 sa;^ 
ground, ^oause it was ground—hard pafeked, and no' boSiis. 
Well, next I took an old sack and put a lot of big rocks in it,— 
all I could drag—and I started it from the pig and dragg^it to 
the doer and through the* woods d6wn to the river and dumped 
*it in, §nd down it sunk, out of sight. You could easy see that 
something had been dragged Over thfe ground. I did wish Tom 
Sawyer ^r^s there, I knowed he would take an interest in this 
kind of business, and throw in the fancy touches. Nobody 
could spread himself like^ Tom Sawyer in 8uch.a thing as that. 

Well, last I pulled out some of my hair, and bloodied the 
axe good, and stuck it on the back side, and slung the axe in the 
comer. Then I took up the pig and held him to my breast with 
my jacket (so he couldn’t drip) till I got a good piece below the 
house and then dumped him into the riverl Now I thought of„ 
Vjlnething^ilse. So I went asid got the bag of meal and my old 
saw out of the canoe and fetched them to the house. I took the 
bag to where it used to stand, and ripped a^hole in the bottom 
of it with the saw, for there wam’t no knives and forks on the 
place—pap done everything with his claip-knifen about the 
cooking. Then I carried the sack about a hundred yaTds,acros8 
«the ^rSss and through the willows east of the house, to„a shalldW 
lake that was five miles wide and full of rushes-rrand ducks too, 
you might say, in the' season. 'There w^ a slough or a creek 
leading out of it on the other side, that went ntfies away, I 
don't know where, but it didn’t go to the river. Th^' meal 
sifted out and made a little track all the way to thec^^aK^'I 
dropped pap’s whetstone there too^ so as to look l^k^it l;^ 
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been done 67 accident. * Then 1 tied up the rip in the meal 
Sack with a string, so it wouldn’t leak no more, and took it and 
my saw to the canoe again.« 

tt was about dark, now; so dropped the canoe down the 
"liver under some willows that hung over the Bank, and waited 
'for.i^e moon to rise. I made fast to a willow; then 1 took a 
bite to-eat, and by-and-by laid down In the canoe to*smoke a 
pipe and lay opt a plan? I says to m/self, they’ll follow the 
tiack of that sackful of rocj(s to the. shore and then dpg the 
river for me. And they’ll follow that meal track to the lake * 
and go browsing down the creek that leads out of it to find the 
robbers that killed me and took the things. They ^n’t ever 
hunt the river for anything but my dead caycaiSs. They’ll soon 
get tired of that, and won’t bother no more about me. All 
rigljkt; I can stop anywhere I want to.* Jackson’s Island is good • 
enough for me; I know that island pretty well, and nobody 
ever comes there. And then I can paddle over to town, nights, 
and slink around and pick up ^ings 1 want. Jackson’s Island’s 
the place. 

, I ,was prftty tired, and the grst thing I knoj»ed, f WS7 
asleep. I^Tien I woke up I dicin’t know where I was, for a 
minute. I set up and looked around, a little scared. Then I 
remembered. The ’river looked miles and miles across. The 
moon was sq bright I could a counted the drift fogs that went 
a slipping along, black ilnd still, hundreds of yards out from 
. shore. Everything was dead quiet, anfi it^looked late, (and. 
$mdt late*. You know what I mean—I don’t know the word 
to put it in. 

I took agap knd a stretch, and was just going to un- 
hitch'and srart, wh§n 1 heard a sound away over the water. I 
listei^."* Pretty soon I made it out. It was that dull kind of 
a r^[ulil? sound fSiat comes^from oars working in rowlocks when 
its aisillHiight. I peeped put through the willow branches, 
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and there it was—a skiff, away across the water. I couldn’t 
tell how many was in it. It kept a-coming, and whfen it was 
abreast of me I see th^re warn’t buk one man in it. Thinks I, 
maybe it’s pap, thpugh I warq’t expecting him. He'dropped 
below me, with tW current, and by-and-by he come a-swinging 
up shore in the easy water, and he went by so close I could a 
reached out the gun and touched him. Well, it was pap, 
sure enough—and sober, too, by the wAy he laid 4o bis oars. 



TAKIMU A UlCitT. 


I didn’t lose no time. The next minute I was ^-spinning 
down stream soft but'quick in lihe shade of the tank. • I made 
two mile and a half, and then struck out a quarter of a mile or 
more towards the middle of the river, b^ause pretty soon I 
would be passing the ferry landing and people might sqg me 
and hail me. I got out amongst tjie drift-wood and ^en laid 
^owu ip tite bottom of the canoe ^.nd let her float. Fl^»tbere 
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and ^ad a good rest and a smoke out of my pipe, looking away 
into the sky, not a cloud in it. The sky looks ever so deep 
when you lay down on ygur back in the moonshine; I never 
Itndwed ft before. And how far a bod^an hear on the water 
such nights! I heard people talking at the ferry landing. I 
hea];d what they said, too, every word of it. One man said it 
was getting towards the long days and the short nights, now. 
T’other one said this w»; n’t one of the short ones, he reckoned 
■^and then they laughed, and he said it over again, and they 
laughed again; then they waked up another fellow and told, 
him, and laughed, but he ^didn’t laugh ; he ripped out*some- 
thing brisk and said let him alone. The first felloyr said he 
’lowed to tell it to his old woman—she would think itVas pretty 
good; but he said that warn’t nothing to‘some things he had 
said in his timk. I heard one mart say it was nearly three 
o’clock, and he hoped daylight wouldn’t wait more than about a 
week longer. After that, the talk got further and further away, 
and I couldn’t make out the words any more, but I could heai 
the mumble; and i]ow and then a laugh, too, but it seemed a 
long ways off. — 

I was away Jbelow the ferry now. I rose up and there was 
fackson’s Island, about two mile and a half down stream, heavy- 
timbered and standing up out of the middle of the river, big 
and dark and solid^ like a steamboat without any lights. There 
warn’t>any signs oi the bar at the head—it was all under water 
Oow, ’ 

It didn’t take me long to get there. I'shot.past the hea(f 
at a ripping rate, the current was so swift, and then got into 
the dead water and‘landed on the side towards the Illinois 
shore. I i^n th^ canoe into a deep dent in the bank that I 
knqyed sibout; I had to part the willow branches to get in; 
and wlfSn 1 made fast noMy could a seen the canoe from the 
odtud<r. 
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I went np and set down on a log at the head of tSp iSand 
, and looked out on the big river and the black driftwood, and 
away over to the town, three mile away, where there was three 
or four lights twinkli^^^. A monstrous big lumber‘raft was 
abonif if mile up stream, coming along dowo, with a lantern in 
the middle of it. I watched it come creeping down, and when 
it was mo^ abrSast of wh^re I stood I heard a man say, “ Stem 
oars, there,! heave her Jiead to 8 tabboar|i! ” I heard that just 
as plain as if the man was by my side. 

TheS'e was a little gray in the Sky, now; so I stepped into 
,%e wepds and laid down for a nap before breakfast. ■« 





sun was up so high when I 
L* waked, that I judged,j|it was 

P after eight p’clock# * I laid 

there in tl*B grass and the cool 
shade, thinking about things 
and feeling rested and ruther 
comfortable and satisfied. - I 
could see the sun out at one 
of’ two holes, but mosjtly it 
big trees all aboutjj^a^ 
^oomy in there amongst 
There was freckled 
places on the ground where 
the light sifted ^own through 
the leaves, and the fireckled 
places strapped about a little, 
w THB woona showing thfere was a lictle 

• breeze up there. A couple of 

squirrels set on a limb ^nd jfebbdlred at me very friendly. 

I was po^esful lazy and comfortable—didn’t want to get ut 
Md cook^breakfestf Well, I was dozing off again, when I 
thinlS I>ears a deep sound of « boom I ” away up the river. I 
loosea up qpd rests on my elbow and listens; pretty soon I hears 


'W 
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it again. I hopped up and went and looked out at a hole in 
the leaves, and I see a bunch of smoke laying on the water a 
long ways, up—about,abreast th^ ferry. And there was the 
ferrj-boat full of peoj^ floating along down. I knowed what 
was the matter,c8w. “ Boom I ” I see the white smoke^stjuirt 
out of the fepy-boat’s side. You see, they was firing capnon 
over the*water, trying Uf make my carcass come to the top. 

I was pretty hungry, but it wam’t* going t(\ do for me to 
start ^fire, because they might s^e the smoke. So I set there 
, and watched the cannon-smoke and listened to the boom. The 
riverVas a mile wide, there, and ip always looks pretty on a 
summeii morning—so I was having a good enough time seeing 
*them hunt for toy remainders, if I only had a bite to eat. 
Well, then I happened to think how they always put quicksilver 
in loaves of bread and Boat them off because they always go 
right to the drownded carcass and stop there. So says I, I’ll 
keep a look-out, and if any of them’s floating around after me, 
I’ll give them a show. I changed to the Illinois edge of the 
island to see what luck I could have, and I^warn’t disappointed, 
•(k bJ^id^uhle loaf come aloijg, and I most got ifr, with a long* 
stick, but my foot slipped pud she floated out further. Of 
course I was where the current set in the closest to the shore— 
I knowed enough for that. But by-and-by along comes another 
one, and this time I won. I took out the |lug and shook out 
the little dab of quicksilver, and set my teeth in. • It was 
“baker’sbread”—^whsft the quality eat—none of your low-down 
com-pone. * 

I got a good place amongst the leaves, and *set there on a 
log, munching the bread and watching the ferry-boat, and very 
well satisfied. And then eomething struck^pe. I says, now I 
reckon the widow or the parson or somebody prayed •tha^ this 
bread would find me, and here it ^s gone and don^. it. So 
there ain’t no doubt but there is something in lhat fhing. 



OK TMB WATCH! «» 

• 

That is, there’s something in it when a body like the widow or 
the parson prays, but it don’t work for me, and I reckon it 
don’t work for only just the^right kind.^ 

Iriit a pipe and had a good long smc^e and went on wjtch- 



u/* • 


WATCHING THE BOAT. 

• 

ing. The feny-boat \Vas floating with the current, and I allowed 
I’d have a chance Jo see who was aboard when she come along, 
bec^iis^ehe would come in close, where the bread did. When 
she’d got pretty well along^down towards me, I put out my pipe 
and wentibo where I fished out the bread, and Idd down behind 
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a log on the bank in a little open plaOe. Where the log forked 
f could peep through. 

By-and-by she come along, and^^she drifted in so close that 
they could a run out a^lank and walked ashore. Most every¬ 
body* was on the^koat. Pap, and Judge Thatcher, and Bessie 
" Thatcher, and Jo Harper, and Tom Sawyer, and his old 4^unt 
Polly, and Sid and Mary, and plenty more. Everybody wm 
talking about the murder, but the captfin broke ^n and says: 

“ Look sharp,now; the current sets in the closest here,and 
maybe ^e’s washed ashore and got tanked amongsj the brush 
at theiwater’s edge. I hope so, anyway.” 

■ I didn’t hope so. They all crowded up and leaned over the 
rails, nearly in mgr face, and kept still, watching with aU their 
might. I could see* them first-rate, but they couldn’t see me. 
Then the captain sung out: * 

“ Stand away! ” and the cannon let off such a blast right 
before me that it made me deef with the noise and pretty near 
blind with the smoke, and I judged I was gone. If they’d a 
had some bullets in, I reckon they’d a got^he corpse they was 
see I warn’t hurt, thanks to goodness. The* 
boat floated on and went out of 'sight around ihe shoulder of 
the island. * I could hear the booming, now and then, further 
and further off, and by-and-by after an hour, I didn’t hear it 
no more. Th^ island was three mile long. I judged they h^ 
got to the foot, and was giving it up. But they didn’t yet a- , 
while. They turned aaound the, foot of the island and sfarl^ ^ 
*up the channel on‘the Missoiui side, under steam, and' booming 
once in a while as they went. I crossed over to'that side and 
^watched them. When they got abreast the head of the island 
they quit shooting and dropped over to the Mssbuii shore and 
went home to the town. ’ \ 

I knowed I was all right now. Nobody else would ^ome li¬ 
hgting aft^ me. .1 got tny traps dut of the canoe and mad«. 



JSXPLOBim THE ISLAND. 


ei 


me a^ce'camp in the thvh woods. 1 made a kind of a tent 
out of my blankets to pat my things nnder so the rain couldn’t 
{[et at them. I catched a cat-hsh and haggled him open with 
my saw, Md towards sundown I started \iy camp fire and had 
sapper. Then I set out a line to catch somg fish for b/eak* 
&8t. 

When it was dark I set by my cany? fire smoking, #nd feel¬ 
ing pretty satisfied; ty-and-by it go^ sort of lonesome, and 
so I went and *set on the bank and listened to the currents 
washing along, and counted fhe stars and drift-logs anS rafts 
that come down, and then went to bed; there ain’t no better 
way to put in time when you are lonesome; you can’t^stay so, 
you soon get over it. 

And so for three days and nights. No difference—just the 
same thing. Bui the next day I wentt exploring around do^vn 
through the island. I was boss of it; it all belonged to me, so 
to say, and I wanted to know all about it; but mainly I wanted 
to put in the time. I found plenty strawberries, ripe and 
prime; %pd green summer-grapes,*and green razberriesand 
the green blj,ckberries was just beginning to show. ^They, 
would all come handy by-and-by, l*judged. 

Well, I went fooling along in flie deep woods tilt I judged 
I wam’t far from the foot of the island. I had my gun along, 
I hadn’t^ shot nothing; it was for protectioap; thought I 
v^ld kilkscftne gaAe nigh home. About this time I mighty 


near stepped on a good-sized ^snake, and it went sliding^ off 
through the grass and flowers, and I after if, trying to get a 
shot at it. 1 elip^ed along, and all of s, sudden I bounded 
right oh to the ashes of a camp lire that was still smoking. 

My heart jumped up amongst my lungs. I never waited 


tor to lool^ further, ftut uncocked my gun and went sneaking 
back^nsby tip-toes as fast as ever I could. Every now and 
tlml 'stojgted a second, amhngst the thick leaves, and listened; 
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but mj breath come so bard f couldn’t hear nothing eldb. 1 
dunk along another piece further, then listened again; and so 
.on, and so on; if I see a stump, I took it for a man; if I trod 
on £ stick and broke iif it made m^ feel like a person had. cut 
one bf my breathy in two and I only got half, and the short 
half, too. 



di^oovebino the oamp riBB. • 


When I got to camp I wam’t feeling veiy brash, there 
wam’t much sand in my craw; but I says, thi^ ain’t no time to 
be fooling around. So 1 got all my traps into my c^enigain 
so as to have them out of sight, a&d 1 put out the. fire and 



A PROFITLESS SLEEP. 


6S 


icatMred the ashes aroui^ to look like an old last year’s camp, 
and then dumb a tree. 

I reckon I was up in the tree two hours; but I didn’t see 
n 9 tlpng, J didn’t hear notlfing—I onl^tkought I heard and 
seen as mnch as a thousand things. Well, J couldn’t std^ up 
there for ever j so at last I got down, but I kept in the thick 
woods and on the look-out all the time. All I could get to eat 
was beftdes and what was ’eft over from breakfast. 

By the tinlte it was night I was pretty hungiy. So when it 
was gotxl and dark, T slid out? from shore before moonrfte and 
paddled over to the Illinois bank—about a quarter of a m’ie. I 
went out in the woods and‘cooked a supper, and I had about 
made up my mind I would stay there all nigh^, when 1 hear a 
plunkety-plunk, plunkety-plunk, and says to myself, horses 
coming; and ne»t I hear people’s voices. I got everything 
into the canoe as quick as I could, and then went creeping 
through the woods to see what I could find out. I hadn’t got 
: far when I hear a man say: 

“ We better camp here, if'we ‘can find a good place; the 
horses is abou| beat out. Let’s look around.” 

I didn’t wait^ but shoved out 'and paddled away easy. I 
tied up in the old place, and reckoifed I would sleep in the canoe. 

I didn’t sleep much. I couldn’t, somehow, for thinking. 
And every time I waked up I thought somebody ^ad me by the 
n€ck. S» the sleep didn’t do me no good. By-and-by I says 
to myself, I can’t live this way; I’m agoipg to find out who it 
is'that’s Ijere on the island wiJh me; I’ll ftsd it out or bust. 
Well, I felt better, right off, ^ 

So I took my paddle and slid out from shore just a step or 
two, and then .let the canoe drop along down amonglt the 
shadows. The modh was shining^ and qutside of the shadows 
it mdQe it most as light as day. 1 poked along well on to an 
hour, everything still as rooks and sound asleep. Well, by this 
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time I was most down to the foot of the island. A little ftpply» 
cool breeze begun to blow, and that was as good as saying the 
night was about done. I give her a turn with the paddle and 
brung her nose to shd^; then I got my gun and sapped out 
and^nto the edge of the woods. I set down there oh a log and 
looked out through the leaves. I see the moon go off watch 
and the darkness begin ^ blanket the river. But in a little 
while I see a pale streak over the t^e-tops, and knowed the 
day was coming. So I took my gun and slipj^d off towards 
where I had run across that camp fire, stopping every minute 
or two to listen. But I hadn’t no luck, somehow; I couldn’t 
seem to^ find the place. But by-and-by, sure enough, I catcbed 
a glimps^of fire^away thrcugh the trees. I went for it, cautious 
and slow. By-andPby I was close enough to have a look, and 
there laid a man on the'gronnd. It most give me the fan-tods. 
He had a blanket around his head, and his head was nearly in 
the fire. I set there behind a clump of bushes, in about six 
foot of him, and kept my eyes on him steady. It was getting t 
gray daylight, now. Pretty soon he gapped, and stretched 
hiinsp.|f^ and hove off the blanket, and it was oMiss Watson^ 
Jim! I bet J was glad to see Him. I says: 

“ Hello, Jim! ” and skipped out. 

He bounced up and stared at me wild. Then he drops 
down on his knees, and puts his hands together and says: 

“ Doan* hurt me—don’t I I hain’t ever done \i(f harm to a 
gh^s’. I awluz likedt dead pepple, en done all I could for ’em. 
You go en git in'^de river agin, whah you b’longs, en d<»n’’do 
nuffii to Ole Jim, ’at ’uz awluz yo’ fren’.” ^ 

\^11,1 wam’t long making him understand I warfa’t dead. 

I was ever so glad to see Jii|j^ I wam’t lonesorhe, now. I told 
him I wam’t afraid of him telling the people wher^ I was. I 
talked along, but he only set there and looked at fhej^nerer^ 
nid Nothing. - Then I says: 



HNDINO JIM. 


96 

“If* good daylight. • Le’a get breakfast. Make up your 
camp fire good.” 

“ What’s de use er makin’ up de camp fire to cook straw- 
bsies en efch truck ? But you got a guiJ^ haiu’t you ? Den we 
kin git sumfn’ better den strawbries.” 

“Strawberries and such truck,” I says. “Is that what yon 
live fin ? ” 



JIM AND THE OIIOST. 


“I couldn’ git nuffn’ else,” he says. 

how long you been o» the islaTid, Jim ? ” 

“ T coifie heah de night arter you’s killed.” 

“ What, all fhat time ? ” 

“ Yes-indeedy.” 

“ And ain’t you ^ad nothing but that kind of rubbage to 
“ No,^h—nuifn’ else.” 
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“ Well, you must be most starved, ain’t you ? ” • 

“ I reck’n I could eat a boss. I think I could. How long 
you ben on de islan’ ? ” 

“ Since the night Ifgot killed.** 

••No! W’yj jyhat has you lived on ? But you got a gun ? 
Oh, yes, you got a gun. Cat’s good. Now you kill sumfn’ en 
I’ll mak^ up de fire.” 

So we went over to wkere the canoe was, and while he built 
a fire in a grassy open place amongst ftie trees, *1 fetched meal 
and bifcon and coffee, and coffee-pot and frying-pan, and. sugar 
and tin cups, and the nigger was set back considerable, because 
he reckoned it was all done with witchcraft. I catched a good 
big cat-fiiih, too,^and Jim cleaned him with his knife, and fried 
him. 

When breakfast was/eady, we lolled on tljp grass and eat it 
smoking hot; Jim laid it in with all his might, for he was most 
about starved. Then when we had got pretty well stuffed, .we 
laid off and lazied. 

By-and-by Jim says: 

“ But looky here, Huck, who wuz it 3at ’uz^ killed in da^ 
shanty, ef it warn’t you ? ” ■ c 

Then I told him the whole thing, and he laid it was smart. 
He said Tom Sawyer couldn’t get up no better plan than what 
I had. Then I says: 

“ How do you come to be here, Jim,«and hw’d you get 
here ? ” 

« ®He looked pretty uneasyj and didn’t say nothing for a 
minute. Then he says: 

“ Maybe I better*not tell.”# 

“Why, Jim ?” 

“Well, dey’s reasons. But you wouldid tell on me ef I ’ua 
to tell you, would you, Huck ? ” • 

“ Blamed if I would, Jim.” < 



JIM'S ESCAPE. 
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bnieve you, ^uok. I—I run off” 

“Jim!” 

“But mind, you said you wouldn’t tell—you know you said 
ypu.woulin’t tell. Hack.” 

“ Weil, I did. I said I wouldn’t, and I’ll s^ck to it. Hftnest 
vnjv/n I will. People would call me a low down Ablitionist and 
desjflse me for keeping mum—but that don’t make jao diffe¬ 
rence. ' I ain’t agoing to tell, and I ain’t agoing back there 
anyways. So^iow, le’s ^now all about it.” 

“ Well, you see, its ’uz dis way. Ole Missus—datfs Miss 
Watson—she pecks on me all de time, en treats me pooty y>ngh, 
but she awluz said she wouldn’ sell me down to Orleans. But 
I noticed dey wuz a nigger trader roun’ de ^lace ^obsidable, 
lately, en I begin to git oneasy. Well, one night I creeps to 
de do’, pooty lat#, en de do’ warn’t (yilte shet, en I hear ole 
missi^ tell the widdcr she gwyne to sell me down to Orleans, 
but she didn’ want to, but she could git eight bund’d dollars 
for me, en it ’uz sich a big stack o’ money she couldn’ resis’. 
De widder she try to git hef to*8ay she wouldn’ do it, but I 
jiever waited to hear de res’. I lit out mighty quick, I teU 
you. 

“ I tuck out'en shin down de* hill en ’spec to steal a skift 
’long de sho’ som’ers ’hove de town, but dey wuz people a- 
stirrin’ yit, so I hid in de ole tumble-down cooiier shop on de 
bank to wait for Everybody to go ’way. Well,^ wuz dah all 
night* Dey wuz somebody roun’ all de time. ’Long ’bout six 
ifl the m^wnin’, shifts begin td go by, en ’bout eight er tiine < 
every skift dat,went ’long wuz talkin’ ’bout how yo’ pap come 
over to de town en saj you’s killed. De8*e las’ skiffs wuz full o’ 
ladies en genlpien agoin’ over for to see de place. Sometimes 
deyd pull up at dasho’ en take a res’ b’fo’ dey started acrost, 
•0 by d^alk I got to know all ’bout de killin’. I ’uz powerful 
sorry, you’s killed, Hnck, bst I ain’t no mo’, now. 
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“ 1 laid dah under de shavins all day. ’uz hungry, but 1 
wam’t afeared; bekase I knowed ole misjus en de yridder yna 
goin’ to start to de camp-meetn’ {igbt arter breakfas’ en be 
gone all day, en dey k^ws I goes off wid de cattle ’liout day¬ 
light, so dey wopldn’ ’spec to see me roun’ de place, en so dey 
wouldn’ miss me tell arter dark in de evenin’. De yuther 
servants jrouldn’ miss m§, kase dey’d shin put en take holiday, 
soon as de ole folks ’uz,out’n de way. , 

“ Well, when it come dark I tuck out up de river rpad, en 
went ’flout two mile er more to wh^h dey wam’t no houses. Fd 
madetup my mine ’bout what I’s agwyne to do. You see ef I 
kep’ on ^tryin’ to git away afoot, de dogs ’ud track me; ef 1 
stole a shift to .cross over, dey’d miss dat skift, you see, en 
dey’d know ’bout vdiah I’d Ian’ on de yuther side en whah to 
pick up my track. So I«says, a raff is what Fs arter; it doan’ 
viake no track. 

“ I see a light a-comin’ rotin’ de p’int, bymeby, so I wade’ in 
3n shove’ a log ahead o’ me, en swum more’n half-way acrost de 
river, en got in ’mongst de llrift-wood, en ,kep’ my head down 
low, en kinder swum agin de current tell the raff come along! 
Den I swum to de stern uv*it, ^n tuck aholt.,' It clouded up 
en ’uz pooty dark for a little while. So I dumb up en laid down 
on de planks. De men ’uz all ’way yonder in de middle, whah 
de lantern wu/.. De river wuz arisin’ en dey wuz a good current; 
BO I reck’n’d ’at by fo’ in de mawnin’ I’d 5e twedtj^five mile 
down de river, en den I’d slip in, ji8’ b’fo’ daylight, en swim 
Bsho’ en take to de woods on de Illinoi side. ' « 

“ But I didn’ havp no luck. MTien we ’uz fiios’ down to de 
head er de islan’, a man begin 'to come ufl wid de lantern. I 
see it warn’t no use fer to wait, so I slid overbOardJ en struck 
jut fer de islan’. Well, I had a notion I could lan’.mos’ any- 
irhers; but I couldn’t—bank too bluff. I ’uz mos’ to^ ^t er 
le islan’ b’fo’ I foun’ a good place.' I went into de wo(^s en 



SIGNS. 


JedgeS I woaldn’ fool wid raffs *qo mo’, long as dey move da 
lantern roun’ so. I had my pipe en a plug er dog-leg, en some 
matches in my cap, en dey wam’t wet, so I ’uz all right.” 

. ‘i Antf BO you ain’t had no meat no? bread to eat all this 
time ? Why didn’t you get mud-turkles ? ” 

“How you gwyne to git’m? You can’t slip up on nm en 
grab*um; en how’s a body gwyne to h^t um wid a roo|j ? How 
could a body do it in de night ? en I ^arn’t gwyne to show 
mysef on de bank in de daytime.” 

“ Well, that’s so, Yon’vd had to keep in the woods%ll the 
time, of course. Did you hear ’em shooting the cannon ?•’ 

“ Oh, yes. I knowed dey was arter you. I see um go by 
heah ; watched um thoo de bushe.s.” 

Some yoting birds come along, flying yard or two at a 
time and lighting. Jim said it was a sign it was going to rain. 
He said it was a sign when young chickens flew that way, and 
so he reckoned it was the same way when young birds done it. 

I was going to catch some of them, but Jim wouldn’t let me. 
He said it was deat^. He saicf hi^father lay mighty sick once, 
and some of tjiem catched a bird, and his old granny said his 
father would diejj and he did. 

And Jim sjiid you musn’t counl; the things you are going to 
cook for dinner, because that would bring bad luck. The same 
if you shook the tablecloth after sundown. Aqji he said if a 
man owniRl & bee-hive, and that man died, the bees must be 
told about it before sun-up next morning, or else the bees 
would all weaken down and quit work and dife. Jim said Sees • 
wouldn’t sting idiots; but I didn’t believq that, because I had 
tried them lots of times mySelf, and they wouldn’t sting 
me. • ’ 

I bad heard abdUt some of these things before, but not all 
of tMEm/^ Jim knowed all kinds of signs. He said he knowed 
most-everything. I laid it looked to me like all the signs was 
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about bad luck, and so I asked him if there wam’t any good- 
lUok signs. He says: 

“ Mighty few—an’ dey ain’ nonuse to a body. What you 
want to know when go^d luck’s a-comin’ for ? want trf keep it 
off?* And he^soid; “Ef yon’s got hairy arms en a hairy 
breas’, it’s a sign dat you’s agwyne to be rich. Well, dey’s 
some use^in a sign like (Jpit, ’kase it’s so fur ahead. You see, 
maybe you’s got to be po’ a long time ^st, en so you might git 
discourage’ en kill yo’self ’f you didn’ know by dfe sign 4at you 
gwyne*to be rich bymeby.” * 

“ifave you got hairy arms and a hairy breast, Jim ? ” 

“ What’s de use to axe dat question ? don’ you see I has ? ” 
“ Welh are ypu rich ? ” 

“ No, but I beeh rich wunst, and gwyne to be rich agin. 
Wunst I bad foteeh dolkrs, but I tuck to sfeculat’n’, en got 
busted out.” 

“ What did you speculate in, Jim? ” 

“ Well, fust I tackled stock ? ” 

“ What kind of stock ? ”* 

“ Why, live stock. Cattle, you know. I put*ten dollars in 
a cow. But I ain’ gwyne to reSk no mo’ moi^y in stock. De 
cow up ’n’ died on my ban’s.”* 

“So you lost the ten dollars.” 

“ No, I dicin’ lose it all. I on’y los’ ’bout nine of it. I sole 
de hide en taller for a dollar en ten cents,”’ ' * 

“ You had five dollars and ten cents left. Did you speculate 
' any more ?» ' 

“ Yes. You know dat one-laigged nigger dat b’longs to old 
Misto Bradish ? well, he sot up’ a bank, ao say anybody dat put 
in a dollar would ^t fo’ dollars mo’ at de en’ er de year. 
Well, all de niggers went in, but dey. didn’'faave muc];L. I wu* 
de on’y one dat had much. So I stuck out for m^ d£ti fo* 
dollars, en I said ’f I didn’ git it I’d start*a hank mysef. ^Well 



»DAT ONB-LAiaOED NIOaER* fl 

o* ooune dat nigger want’ to*keep me out er de business, 
bekase he dey wam’t business ’nough for two banks, so he 
•ay I could put in my five dollars en he^ay me thirty-five at de 
en’ er deVeer. 

“ So I done it. Den I reckVd I’d inv^’ de thirty-five 



M18TO BRADISn'S NIOOBR. 


dollars right oflf en keep things a-movin’. Dey wuz a nigger 
name’ Bob, dai had ketched a wood-flat, en his marster didn’ 
know it^ en I boi%ht it ofiPn him en told him to take da 
thirfy-frre dollars when de en’ er de year come; but some* 
bod}^ jtclf de wood-flat dat? night, en nez’ day de one-laigged 
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nigger say de bank's busted. ' So dey didn’ none uv us pt no 
money.” 

“ What did you do with the ten cents, Jim ? ” 

“ Well, I uz gwyn/ to spen’ il, but I had a dre^m, en de 
dream tole me to^ve it to a nigger name’ Balum—Balum’s 
Ass dey call him* for short, he’s one er dem chuckle-heads, you 
know. But he’s lucky, dey say, en I see I wam’t lucky. De - 
dream say let Balum inves’ de ten cen^s en he’d make a raise 
for me. Well, Balum "he tuck de money, en when he yuz in 
church«he hear de preacher say ddt whoever give to de pc’ len’ 
to dej^rd, en boun’ to git his money back a bund’d times.- 
So Balum he tuck en give de ten cents to de po’, en laid low to 
see what*’tsuz gw^e to come of it.” 

“ Well, what did come of it, Jim ? ” 

“ Nuffn’ never come of it. I couldn’ manage to k’leck dat 
money no way; en Balum he couldn’. I ain’t gwyne to len no 
mo’ money ’dout I see de security. Boun’ to git yo’ money 
back a bund’d times, de preacher says! Ef I could git de ten 
c&nta back, I’d call it squah, ^n He glad er c^i chanst. 

“ W’ell, it’s all right, anyway, Jim, long as yqji’re going -to 
be rich again some time or of hert” ; 

tt Yes—en I’s rich now, co’me to look at it. I owns mysef, 
en I’s wuth eight bund’d dollars. I wisht I had de njoney, t 
wouldn’ want no mo’,” 




■XPLO^piO THE OAVE. 


WANTKC to go and 
look at a jdaoo right 
about the luidffle of 
tl>e island, that I’d 
found w liAi I was 
ex]»loiiug ; so we 
slartcd, and soon got 
to if., bcicause the 
island was only three 
miles long and a 
<]uartor of a mile 
wide. 

This place was a 
tolerable long steep 
hill or ridge, about 
forty foot high. We 
had a rough time 
• getting to the Jop, 
the sides was so steep 
•and the bushes so 
thick. We tramped 
and dumb around all 


over^t, Md by-and?by found a good big cavern in the rock, 
most up'w the top on the side towards Illinois. The cavern 
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was as big as two or three rooms bunched together, and Jim 
could stand up straight in it.* It was cool in there. Jim was 
for putting our traps in there, right away, but I said we didn’t 
want to be climbing up and down there all the time. * • . 

Jim said if had the canoe hid in a good place, and had 
all the traps in the cavern, we could rush there if anybody 
was to cpme to the island, and they would never find- us Vith- 
out dogs. And besides, he said them little birds had' said it 
was going to rain, and did I want the things to |fet wet? 

Scfwe went back and got theAjanoe and paddled up abreast 
the (jfivem, and lugged all the traps up there. Then we hunte<^ 
up a place close by to hide the canoe in, amongst the thick 
willows.* ,We took some fish off of the lines and set them again, 
and begun to get i«ady for dinner. 

The door of the cavern was big enough Ao roll a hogshead 
in, and on one side of the door the floor stuck out a little bit 
and was fiat and a good place to build a fire on. So we built it 
there and cooked dinner. 

We spread the blankets- inSide for a ^carpet, and eat our 
dinner in there. We put all the other things handy at the 
back of the cavern. Prett/'socSi it darkene(^up and begun to 
thunder and lighten; so the' birds was right about it. Directly 
It begun to rain, and it rained like ail fury, too, and I never 
see the wind blow so. It was one of these regular summer 
storms. It would get so dark that it looked all bhie^black out¬ 
side, and lovely; anc^ the rain would thrash along by so thick 
that the trees ofi* a little ways looked dim and spider-webUy; 
and here would come a blast of wind that would bend the trees 
down and turn up the pale underside of.the leaves; and then, a 
perfect ripper of a gust would follow along and set the branches 
to tossing their arms as if they was just wfld; and next, when 
it was just about the bluest and blackest—/s< / it waWstiright 
as glory and you’d have a little glimpse of tree-tops^arplonging 
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aboa^ sway off yonder in<the stc^, hundreds of yards farther 
».>ian yoa could 866 before; dark as sin again in a second, and 
now you’d hear the thunder ^et go with^ awful crash and then 
go nunblteg, grumbling, tumbling down the sky towards the 
under side of the world, like roiling empty h^rals downsCairs, 
where it’s long stairs and they botmce a good deal, you know. 

** Jim, this is nice,” I says, “ I jpouldn’t want t« be no. 
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where else, but here. Pass me along another*hunk of fish and * 
some hot corn-bread.” . 

“ Well, you wouldnj; a ben here, ’f it hadn’t a ben for Jim. 
You’d a ben down dab in de woods widout any dinner, en gittin’ 
mos’ drownded, too^dat you would, honey. Chickens knows 
whewits ^yne to rain, en so do de birds, chile.” 

The river went on raiding and raising for ten or twelve days. 
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$ill at last it was brer the ban^s. The water was three of tma 
foot deep on the island in the low places and on the Illinois 
bottom. On that side it was a go^ many miles wide; but on 
the Missoori side it was the same old distance acrost—a dialf 
a mile—because rthe Missouri shore was just a wall of high 
bluffs. 

Daytimes we paddle(^all over the island in the cancel' It 
was mighty cool and shady in the deep, woods even if the sun 
was blazing outside. We went winding in and out amongst the 
trees; and sometimes the vines hfing so thick we had to back 
awayand go some other way. Well, on every old broken-down* 
tree you could see rabbits, and snakes, and such things; and 
when the 'Island bad been overflowed a day or two, they got so 
tame, on account of being hungry, that you could paddle right 
up and put your hand on them if you wanted«to; but not the 
snakes and turtles—they would slide off in the water. The 
ridge our cavern was in was full of them. We could a had pets 
enough if we’d wanted them. 

One night we catched a little section of, a lumber raft—^nice 
pine planks. It was twelve foot wide and about fifteen or six’ 
teen foot long, and the top st'ood above wa^er six or seven 
inches, a solid level floor, l^e could see saw-logs go by in the 
daylight, sometimes, but we let them go; we didn’t show our¬ 
selves in daylight. 

Another night, when we was up at the \iead df the island, 
just before daylight, here comes a frame house down, on the 
west side. She \fas a two-storey, and tilted over, considerable. 
We paddled out and got aboard—dumb in at an upstairs win- 
dowj But it was too dark to see yet, to we made the canoe 
fast and set in her to wait for daylight. 

The light begun to come before we g<Jt to the fpot of the 
island. Then we looked in at the window. We cbfild'make 
01^ a bed, and a table, and two oT3' chairs, and lobs, of^ things 
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aronaS about on the floor; tad th^ was clothes hanging against 
the wall. There was something laying on the floor in the fer 
comer that looked like a ma^. So Jin^ays: 

• “*11611?), you! ” 

But it didn’t budge. So I hollered agai*^ and then*Jini 
says: 

“*De man ain’t asleep—he’s dead. , You hold still*—I’ll go 
en see.” 



JIM SEES A DEAD MAN., 


He went and bent down and looked, aqd says; 

“It’s a dead man.* Yes, indeedy; naked, too. He’s ben 
■hot in de back. I reck’n he’s ben dead two er three days, 
dime in, Hack, but^oan’ look at his face—it’s too gashly.” 

IHidnx look at him at alL Jim throwed some old rags over 
him, hf needn’t done it 7 I didn’t want to see him. There 
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ms heaps of old greasy card^scatteaed around over the'flow, 
and old whisky bottles, and aoonple of masks made out of black, 
cloth; and all over the walls was the ignorantest kind of words and 
pictures, made with c^rcoal. lliere was two old dirty calipb 
drestes,and a sun«bounet,and some women’s under-clothes, hang¬ 
ing against the wall, and some men’s clothing, too. We pUt the 
lot into^the canoe; it might come good. There was a "boy’s 
old speckled straw hat on the floor; I took that tod. And 
there was a bottle that had had milk in it; add it had a rag 
stoppdl for a baby to suck. We*would a took the botlle, but 
it was broke. There was a seedy old chest, and an old hair^ 
trunk with the hinges broke. They stood open, but there 
wam’t n(jthing left in them that was any account. The way 
things was scattered about, we reckoned the people left in a 
hurry and wam’t fixed so as to carry off most<)f their stuff. 

We got an old tin lantern, and a butcher knife without any 
handle, and a bran-new Barlow knife worth two bits in any 
store, and a lot of tallow candles, and a tin candlestick, aUd a 
gourd, and a tin cup, and a%att^ old bed-^uilt off the. bed, and 
a reticule with needles and pins and beeswax ai^d buttons and 
thread and all such truck ifl it^ and a hatche^ and some nails, 
and a fish-line as thick as mf little finger, with some monstrous 
hooks on it, and a roll of buckskin, and a leather dog-collar, 
and a horse-shoe, and some vials of medicine that didn’t have 
no label on tliem; and just as we was leading I found a toler¬ 
able good curry-comb^ and Jim he found a ratty old fiddle-bow, 
and a wooden leg. The straps' was broke off of it, but'barring 
that, it was a good enough leg, though it was,too long for me 
and not long enough for Jim; and we {Wouldn’t find the other 
one, though we hunted all around. . 

And so, take it all around, we made a good haul. When 
we was ready to shove off, we was a quarter of a znil^belew the 
island, and it was pretty bro^ day; so I made Jim lay down 
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in thS canbe and cover up with me quilt, because if he set up, 
people could tell he was a nigg^ a good ways off. I paddl^ 
ov« to the’ Illinois shore, and drifted down most a half a mile 
dqing it.* I crept up the dead water under the bank, and 
hadn’t no accidents and didn’t see nobody. JVe got hom% all 
safe. * 


-saieS 

Sri 

HOI t, CHiNBE**'-* **• 

mot 




A fter breakfast I wanted 
to talk about tbe dead 
man and guess out how ■ 
he come to be killed, but 
Jim didn’t want to. He 
said it*” would fetch bad 
luck; and besides, he 
said, he might come and 
ba’nt us; he said a man 
that wamH; buried was 
more like>/ to go a-ha’nf- 
ing around than one that 
was planted and com- • 
fortable. That sounded 
pret,+y reasonable, so I 
didn’t say no'more; but 
I couldn’t keep from 
studying over it and 
wishing* I knowed who 

»OOm> KIOHT DOLI.AK. . 

they donte it for. 

We rummaged the clothes we’d got, ancl found eight doUars 
in silver sewed up in the lining of an old blanket overcoat. 
Jim said he reckoned the people m that house stole the ooat, 
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THE FIND. 

because if theiy’d a knoweS the tl^ney was there they wouldn’t 
» left it. J[ said I reckoned they killed him, too; but Jim 
didn’t want to talk about tho/^. I sayi^ 

• “Nowlyou think it’s bad luck; but what did you say when 
I fetched in the snake-sicin that I found on the*top of the ridge 
day before yesterday ? You siiid it was the worst bad luck in 
the world to touch a snake-skin with jny hands. Weil, here’s 
your bad luck! We’ve r^.;ed in all this truck and eight dollars 
besides^ I wis!i we could have some bad luck like this ^every 
day, Jim.” 

“ Never you mind, honey, never you mind. Don’t yofl git 
too peart. It’s a-comin’. Mind I tell you, it’s a-coiniiiJ.” 

It did come, too. It was a Tuesday that wp had That talk. 
Well, after dinner b'riday, we was laying around in the grass at 
the upper end of Tlui ridge, and got out of tobacco. I went to 
the cavern to get some, and found a rattlesnake in there. I 
killed him, and curled him up on the foot of Jim’s blanket, 
ever so natural, thinking then-’d be some fun when Jim found 
him there. Well, ly night I forgot all about the snake, and 
vdien Jim flunji himself down on the blanket while I struck a 
light, the snake’s«nate was tluirc, and bit him. 

He jum 2 )ed ujj yelling, and the lirst thing the light showed 
was the varmint curled u]) and ready for another sjwing. I 
laid him out in a second with a stick, and Jim jp-abbed jiaii’s 
whisky jugTifld begun to pour it down. 

He "was barefooted, and tbe^ snake bit him right on ^le 
heel. That all comes of my being such a fool as to not re¬ 
member that wherever you leave a dead snake its mate always 
comes there and curls around it.* Jim told me to chop off the 
snake’s head and throw it aw.ay, and then skin the body and 
roast a piece of it. t done it, and he eat it and said it would 
help dfire mm. He made me take off the rattles and tie them 
around bfe yrrist, too. lie sdld. that that would help. Then 1 

a 
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slid out quiet and throwed snakes clear away amongst the 
bnsl 68; for I wam’t going to let Jim find out i^ was all my 
fault, not if I could he^it. 



Jim sucked and sucked at the jug, and now and then he 
got out of his head and pitched around aflad yelled : but every 
time he come to himself he went to sucking at thtf jug**again. 
His foot swelled up pretty big, j^iJd so did his leg j Jjat^by-and- 
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by thS drank began to come, ani^^ I judged he was all right t 
bat rd dmther been bit with a srake than pap’s whisky. 

Jim was* laid up for four days and nights. Then the swell¬ 
ing was all gone and he was around again. I made up my 
mind I wouldn't ever take aholt of a snake-slyn again with my 
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hands, now that J[ see what had come of it. Jim said he reckoned 
I would believe him ngxt time. . And he said that handling a 
snake-skin was such awful bad luck that maybe we hadn’t got 
to the end of it ye^ He said he druther see the new moon 
over Jus lift shoulder as much as a thousand times than take 
Qp a fnake-skin in bis han^ Well, 1 was getting to feel that 

• s 
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way myself, though I’ve alw^s reckoned that looking at the 
new moon over your left shoulder is one of the carelessest and 
foolishest things a bo^,can do., Old Hank Bunker done it 
once, and bragged about it; and-in less than two years he got 
drunk and fell ^5 of the shot tower and spread himself out so 
that he was just a kind of a layer, as you may say; and they 
slid hinj edgeways betjveen two bam doors for a coffin, and 
buried him so, so th^y say, but I didg’t see it Pap told me. 
But anyway, it all come of looking at the moon that way, like 
a fool.* * 

Well, the days went along, and the river went down be¬ 
tween i^s banks again ; and about the first thing we done was 
to bait one of t^Je big hooks with a skinned rabbit and set it 
and catch a cat-fi^ that was as big as a man, being six foot 
two inches long, and weighed over two hundred pounds. We 
couldn’t handle him, of course; he would a flung us into Illinois. 
We just set there and watched him rip and tear around till he 
drownded. We found a brass button in his stomach, and a 
round ball, and lots of ruhbage. We spli^ the ball open with 
the hatchet, and there was a spool in it. Jim ^id he’d had it 
there a long time, to coat il; o\^r so and make a hall of it. It 
was as big a fish as was ever calchod in the Mississippi, I 
reckon. Jim said he hadn’t ever seen a bigger one. He would 
a been wortti a good deal over at the village. They peddle 
out such a fish as that by the pound in the tnarket house 
there; everybody buys some of him; his meat’s as white as 
snow and makes a good fry. 

Next morning I said it was getting slow* and dull, and I 
wanted to get a stirring up,' some way. I said I reckoned I 
would slip over the river and find out what was going on. 
Jim liked that notion; but he said I mu^ go in the dark and 
look sharp. Then he studied it over and said, Omfen’t"'! put 
on some of them old things and dress up like a girlv?* lliat 
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m DISGUISE. 

WM a good notion, too. &o we ^ortened np one of the calico 
gowns and 1 turned up my trowser-legs to my knees and got 
into it. Jim hitched it behind wit^irfie hooks, and it was a 
fair fit. I put on the sun-bonnet and tied it under my ^hin, 
and then for a body to look in and see my face«was like looking 
dowi^ a joint of stove-pipe. Jim said nobody would know me, 
even in the daytime, hardly. I practised around all d»y to get 
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the hang of the things, and by-and-by I could do i>retty well 
in them, only Jifn said I didn’t walk like a girl; and he said I 
must quit pulling up ifty gown to get at my britches pocket. 
I took notice, and done better. 

I start^ up the fllinois shore in the canoe just after dark. 

I ffarted across to the town from a little below the ferry 
laiiding,* and the drift of tfie current fetched me in at the 
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bottom of the town. I tiecr up and started along the bank 
There was a light burning in a little shanty that hadn’t been 
lived in for a long tinff?, and I Vondered who had took up 
quarters there. I slipped up and peeped in at the window. 
There was a wofhan about forty year old in there, knitting by 
a candle that was on a pine table. I didn’t know her /ace { 
she was a stranger, for you couldn’t start a face in that town 
that I didn’t know. Now this was lucky, because I was weaken¬ 
ing ; i was getting afraid I had come; people might know my 
voice and find me out. But if this woman had been in such a 
little town two days she could tell me all I wanted to know; 
BO I kdocked at the door, and made up my mind I wouldn’t 
forget 1 was a girl* 






lOME 


the 

did. 


in, says 
woman, and I 
She says : 

“ Take a cheer.” 

I done it. She 
lookci^ine al4over with 
her* little shiny eyes, 
and says; 

“ What might your 
name be ? ” 

“ Sarah Williams.” 

“ Where ’bouts do 
you live? Inthisneigh- 
bourhofKl ? ” 

“ No’in. In Hoo- 
kerville, seven mile be¬ 
low. I’v^ walked all 
the way, and I’m all 
• tired out.” 

“ Hungry, too, I reckon, f’ll find you something.” * ‘ 

“No’m, I ain’t hungry. I was so hungry I had to stop two 
mile below here at a«farm ; so'I ain’t hungry no more. It’s 
what makes nae so late. My mother’s down sick, and out of 
money and everything, and 1 come to tell my ubcle Abner 
Motnfe. Be lives at the upper end of the town, she says. I 
hain’iiBv^j: been here beforh. Do you know him P ” 
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“No; but I don’t know/iverybody yet. I haven’t lived 
, here quite two weeks. It’s^a considerable ways to. the upper 
end of the town. Youjbtter stg,y here all night. Take off 
your bonnet.” " " 

‘VNo,” I saySf “I’ll rest awhile, I reckon, and go on. I 
ain’t afeard of the dark.” 

She ^id she wouldn’t let me go by myself, but her husband 
would be in by-and-by, maybe in a hojir and a half, and she’d 
send him along with me. Then she got to talking abojit her 
husbatSl, and about her relations up the river, and her relations 
down the river, and about how much better oflf they used to 
was, and how they didn’t know but they’d made a mistake 
coming to»our town, instead of letting well alone—and so on 
and so on, till I wds afeard I had made a mistake coming to 
her to find out what was going on in the towif; but by-and-by 
' she dropped on to pap and the murder, and then I was pretty 
willing to let her clatter right along. She told about me and 
Tom Sawyer finding the six thousand dollars (only she got it 
ten) and all about pap and what a hard lot.he was, and what a 
hard lot I was, and at last she got down to where I «vas murdered? 
I says: * * t 

“ Who done it ? We’ve* heard considerable about these 
goings on, down in Hookerville, but we don’t know who ’twas 
that killed Hqck Finn.” ^ 

“Well, I reckon there’s a right smart chance*of people 
here that’d like to kijow who killed him. Some thinks old 
* Finn done it himself.” 

“No—is that so? ” ' 

“ Most everybody thought if at first. ‘He’ll never know how 
nigh he come to getting lynched. But before night they 
changed around and judged it was done b) a runawiyriiigger 
named Jim.” ** 

«Why he -” 
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I stopped. I reckoned I better keep still. She tun on, 
sud never npticed 1 had put in at 

“The nigger run off the«rery nigl4Huck Finn rr^s killed. 
So there’s a reward out for him—three hundred dollars. And 
there’s a reward out for old Finn too—two‘hundred dofiars. 
You see, he come to town the morning after the murder, and 
told about it, and was out with ’em on the ferry-boat bant, and 
right away after he up left. Ilefore slight they wanted to 
lynch him, but he was gone, you see. Well, next d.a^ they 
found out the nigger was gone; they found out he hadn’t boiiseen 
sence ten o’clock the night the murder was done. So then 
they put it on him, you see, and while they was full of jt, next 
day back comes old Finn and went boo-lujoing fb Judge 
Thatcher to get money to Imnt ft>r the nigger all over Illinois 
with. The judge? give him some, and that evening he got 
drunk and was around till after midnight with a couple of 
mighty hard looking strangers, and then went off with them. 
Well, he hain’t come back sence, and tliey ain’t looking for him 
back till this thing«blow8 over a little, for peojde thinks now 
that he killed Ais boy and fixed things so folks would think 
robbers done it, aiCd then he’d get IJuck’s money witliout having 
to bother a long time with a lawsuit. I’eojdc do sjiy he w.arn’t 
any too good to do it. Oh, he’s sly, I reckon. If he don’t 
come back for a yeaj, he’ll be all right. You canifc prove any¬ 
thing on hlA, you know; everything will be quieted down 
then, and he’ll walk into Huck’s jnoney as^easy as nothing.” , 

“ Yes, I reckon so, ’m. I don’t see nothing in the way of 
it. Has everybody quit thinking the nigger done it ? ” 

“Oh,«o, not everylxidy. A good many thinks he done it. 
But they’ll get the nigger pretty soon, now, and taaybe they 
ean scare oiit of hifh.’* 

“t^hy, are they after him yet ? ” 

“W»ll,^,you’re iimocent,'ain’t you! Does three hundred 
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dollarg lay round every day fcr peopfe to,pick up? Some folks 
thinks the nigger ain’t far wm here. I’m one of them—but I 
hain’t talked it around^*^ few d&ys ago I was talking with an 
old couple that lives next door in the log shanty, and' they 
happened to say hardly anybody ever goes to that island over 
yonder that they call Jackson’s Island. Don’t anybody live 
there ? cays I. No, nobody, says they. I didn’t say any more, 
but I done some thinking. I was pretty near pertain I’d seen 
smok^ over there, about the he^d of the island, a day or two 
before that, so I says to myself, like as not that nigger’s hiding 
over there; anyway, says I, 't’s worth the trouble to give the 
place % hunt. I hain’t seen any smoke sence, so I reckon 
maybe hrs gone, if it was him; but husband’s going over to 
see—him and another man. He was gone up the river; but 
he got back to-day and I told him as soon as he got here two 
hours ago.” 

I had got so uneasy I couldn’t set still. I had to do some¬ 
thing with my hands; so I to9k up a needle off of the table 
and went to threading it. My hands shook, and I was making 
a bad job of it. When tl^e woman stopped tiHking, I lookSd 
up, and she was looking at, me pretty curidus, and smiling a 
little. I put down the needle and thread and let on to be in- c 
terested—and I was, too—and says: 

“Three hundred dollars is a power ofimoney. I wish my 
mother could get it. Is your husband going over there to¬ 
night ? ” * , * , 

“ Oh, yes. He went up town with the man I was telling 
you of, to get a boat and see if they could boiiow another gun. 
They’ll go over after midnight.” *’ 

“Couldn’t they see better if they was tb wait till day* 
time?” ^ 

“Yes. And couldn’t the nigger see better, too? After 


midnight he’ll likely be asleep, am 
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the woods and hunt up his camp all the better for the dark, 
if he’s got one.” 

“ I didn’t think of that.”* 

llie woman kept looking at me pretty curious, and I <hdn’t 
feel a bit comfortable. Pretty soon she says?* 

“What did you say your name was, honey?” 
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“ M—^Mary* Williams.” 

Som*ehow it didn’t seem to me that I said it was Mary 
before, so I didn’t look up; seemed to me I said it was Sarah; 
so I felt fort of cornered, and was afeared maybe I was looking 
it, too. I wished the woman would say something more; the 
longer* she set |till, the uneasier I was. But now she says i 
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“Honey, I thought you said itVas Sarah when you first 
come in ? ” 

“ Oh, yes’m, I did. ifeh Masy Williams. Sarah’s my first 
name. Some calls me Sarah, some calls me Mary.” ■ 

“Oh, that’s tke way of it? ” 

“Yes’m.” 

9 

I wag feeling better, then, but I wished I was out of there, 
anyway. I couldn’t look up yet. 

Well, the woman fell to bilking about how hard times was, 
and how poor they had to live, and how the rats was as free as 
if they owned the place, and so forth, and so on, and then I got 
easy ag^in. She was right about the rats. You’d see one stick 
his nose cmt of a,hole in the corner every little while. She said 
she had to have things handy to throw at them when she was 
alone, or they wouldn’t give her no peace. She showed me a 
bar of lead, twisted up into a knot, and said she was a good shot 
with it generly, but she’d wrenched her arm a day or two ago, 
and didn’t know whether she could throw true, now. But she 
watched for a chance, and direct ly she banged away at a rat, 
but she missed him wide, and said “ Ouch! ” it hurt her arm sot 
Then she told me to try for tTie next one.' I wanted to be 
getting away before the old man got back, but of course I 
didn’t let on. I got the thing, and the first rat that showed 
his nose I let,drive, and if he’d a stayed where he was he’d a 
been a tolerable sick rat. She said that that was first-rate, and 
she reckoned I would* hive the, next one. She went and got 
the lump of lead and fetched it back and brought along a hank 
of yam, which she wanted me to help her with.* I held up my 
two hands and she put the 'hank oveS' them and Went on 
talking about her and her husband’s matters. ‘But she broke 
off to say: * I 

“ Keep your eye on the rats. You better have the leall in 
your lap, handy.” 
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So she dropped the lump into my lap, just at that moment, 
and I clapped my legs together o\At and she went on talking. 
But only about a minute. ;fhen\:took off the hank and 
looked me straight in the face, but very pleasant, and says; 

« Come, now— what’s your real name ? ” 

“ Wh-what, mum ? ” 

‘^’hat’s your real name? Is it Bill, or Tom, or ^ob?—or 

what is it ? ” • , . v i. 

•I recKon I Ihook like a leaf, and I didn’t know hardly what 

to do. * But I says: * 

“ Please to don’t poke fun at a poor girl like me, mum. It 


I’m in the way, Ikto, I’ll-” • t • u 

“ No, you won’t. Set down and stay where^you use. I am t 
going to’hurt you, and I ain’t goii.g to t.^1 on you, nuther. 
You just tell meyour secret, and trust mo. I’ll keep it; and 
what’s more. I’ll help you. So’ll my old man, if you want him 
to. You see, you’re a runaway ’preiil ice 1 hat’s all. It am t 
anything. There ain’t any harm in it. You’ve been treated 
bad, and yon made.up your inind*to cut,. Hh-ss you, child, I 
wouldn’t tell 0*1 you. Toll me alt ah.uit it, now - that’s a good 


boy.” / 

So l.said it wouldn’t he no use*to try to play it any lonpr, 
* and I would just make a clean breast and tell her everything, 
but she mustn’t go jiack on her promise. Then \ told her my 
father and mother was dead, and the law had hound me out to 
a mean old farmer in the country thirty mile back from the 
river, and he treated me so bad ^ couldn’t stand it no longer; 
he went away Uk be gone a couple of days, and so I took my 
chance and stole some of his daughter’s old clothes, and cleared 
out, and I had been three nights coming the thirty miles; I 
' travelled nights, and hid day-times and slept, and the bag of 
breadW’meat I carried from home lasted me all the way and 
I had«.pl^ty. I said I believed my uncle Abner Moore would 
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take care of me, and so that was whj^I struck out for this town 
of Goshen, j 

“ Goshen, child ? Thjjr ain’t Goshen. This is’ St. Peters¬ 
burg. Goshen’s ten mile further up the river. Who told y/)u 
thi8,was Goshen ’ ” 
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“Why, a man I met at day-break this morning, just as I 
was going to turn into the woods for my regular sleep. He 
told me when the roads forked I must tak^ the right hand, and 
five mile would fetch me to Goshen.” * •• 

“ He was drunk I reckon. He,told you just exactly^ mong.’ 
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“^ell, he did act like«he waa drunk, But it ain’t no matter 
now. I got to be moving along. ^11 fetch Goshen before day- 
Ught.” 

‘tHold on a minute. I’ll put you up a snack to eat. You 
might want it.” 

So she put me up a snack, and says: 

“Say—when a cow’s laying down, which end of her gets up 
first? Answer up prompt, now—don’t stop to study*over it. 

, Which end gets up first ? ” 

' “ The hind end, mum.” 

“ Well, then, a horse ? ” 
t “ The for’rard end, mum.” 

“ Which side of a tree do<>s the most moss grow qp ? " 

“ North side.” * 

“If fifteen co»8 is browsing on a hillside, how many of them 
eats with their heads pointed t’oe same direction ?” 

“ The whole fifteen, mum.” 

“ Well, I reckon you have lived in the country. I thought 
maybe you was try^g to hocus iBe again. What’s your real 
rjiime, now ? ” , 

“ George Peters, mum.” 

“ Well, try to remember it, George. Don’t forget and tell 
me it’s Elexander before you go, and then get out by saying it’s 
George-Elexander when I catch you. And don’t go about 
• women in that old calico. You do a girl tolerable poor, but 
you might fool men, maybe. Bless you, child, when you set 
out to thread a needle, don’t hol5 the tliread still and fetch the 
needle up to ithold the needle still and j)oke the thread at 
it—that’s the way a .woman most always does; but a man 
always does' foxier way. And when you throw at a rat or any¬ 
thing, hitch yourself up a tip-toe, and fetch your hand up over 
youwheadPas awkard as you can, and miss your rat about six or 
seven. &>oh Throw stiil-arued from the shoulder, like there 
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was a pivot there for it to turn on—Jike a girl; nob from the 
wrist and elbow, with you^rm out to one side, like a boy. 
And mind you, when a gi|rtries ^ catch anything in her lap, 
she throws her knees apart; she don’t clap them togetheuj the 
way •you did wh^n you catched the lump of lead. WTiy, I 
spotted you for a boy when you was threading the needle; and 
I contrived the other things just to make certain. Notv trot 
along to your uncle, Sarah Mary Williams George Elexander 
Peters, and if you get into trouble *you senrf word to Mrs. 
Judith Loftus, which is me, and I’ll do what I can to get you 
out of it. Keep the river road, all the way, and next time you 
tranip, take shoes and socks with you. The river road’s a rOcky 
one, an&.your feet’ll be in a condition when you get to Goshen, 
I reckon.” 

I went up the hank about fifty yards, and then I doubled 
on my tracks and slipped back to where my canoe was, a good 
piece below the house. I jumped in and was off in a hurry. 
T went up stream far enough to make the head of the island, 
and then started across. I thok off the sun-.bonnet, for I didn’t 
want no blinders on, then. When I was about,, the middle, T 
hear the clock begin to strike’; so I stops and listens; the 
sound come faint over the wider, but clear—eleven. When I 
struck the head of the island 1 never waited to blow, though I 
was most winded, but I shoved right into the timber where my 
old camp used to be, and started a good fire then? on a high- 
and-dry sj)ot. , 

Then I jumped in the canoe and dug out for our place a 
mile and a half below, as hard as I coidd go I landed, and 
slopped through the timber &nd up the ridge and into the 
cavern. There Jim laid, sound asleep on the ground. I roused 
him out and says: * 

“ Git up and hump yourself, Jim! There ain’t a mintile to 
lose. They’re after us 1 ” 
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Jim never asked no questions, he never said a word; but 
jthe way he w.orked for the next halA^ hour showed about how 
[he was scared. By that time ^veryti&’.ug we had in the world 
fwac on our .raft and she was ready to be shoved out from the 
■ willow cove where she was hid. We put out the camp fir# at 
the cavern the first thing, and didn’t show a candle outside 
after tl&at. , 

I took the canoe out m shore a littje piece aud took a 
look, bu^ if there was a boat around I couldn’t see it, for stars 
and shadows ain’t good to see by. Then we got out the raft 
and slipped along down in the shade, past the foot of the island 
dead still, never saying a word. 
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mftst a been close on* to one 
o’clock when we got below the 
island at last, and the raft did 
seem to go mighty slow. If a 
boat was to come along, we was 
going to take to the canoe and 
break for the Illinois shore; and 
it was well a boat didn’t come, 
for we hadn’t ever thought to 
put the gyn into the canoe, or 
a fishing-line ,pr anything ^|^o 
eat. We T^as in ruther too 
much of a sweat to think of so 
many things. It wam’t good*^ 
judgment^to put everything on 
_ the raft. «» 

If the men went to the 

^ ON THE BA^. 

island, I just expect they found 
the camp fire I built, and watched it all nighj; for Jim to come. 
Anyways, they stayed away from us, and if my building the fire 
never fooled them it wam’t no fault of minog I played it as 
low-down on them as I could. < > 

When the first streak of day begun to show, vPe ti«sd up to 
a tow-head in a big bend on the Illinois side, and hacked ‘ofi 
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ooUon-vood branches vitb the hatchet and covered up the raft 
with them so she looked like there, had been a cave-in in the 
bank there. A tow-head is | sand^W that has cotton-woods 
00 , ft as thick as harrow-teeth. 

We h^ mountains on the Missouri shore wd heavy timber 
on the Illinois side, and the channel was dovfn the Missouri 
shor^ at that place, so we warn’t afraid of anybody running 
across us. We laid ther j all day and watched the rafts and 
steamboats spifl down tlie Missouri shore, and up-bound steam¬ 
boats fight the big river in the middle. I told Jim alls about 
the time I had jabbering with that woman ; and Jim said she 
was a smart one, and if she was to start after us herself she 
wouldn’t set down and watch a aimp fire—no, sir, ^3’d fetch 
a dog. Well, then, I said, why couldn’t she tell her husband 
to fetch a dog ? *Jim said he bet she did think of it by the 
time the men was ready to start, and he believed they must a 
gone up town-to get a dog, and so they lost all that time, or 
else we wouldn’t be here on a tow-head sixteen or seventeen 
mile below the vill^e—no, indeedy, Yie would be in that sam^ 
()ld town agaii^ So I said I didn’t care what was the reason 
they didn’t get lyi, as long as they didn’t. 

When it was beginning to cbme on dark, we poked our 
heads out of the cottonwood thicket and looked up, and down, 
and across; nothing in sight; so Jim took up some of the top 
planks of the raft and built a snug wigwam to get under in 
blaming weather and rainy, and to keep the things dry. Jim 
mkde a floor for the wigwam, anil raised it a foot or more alwve 
the level of the, raft, so now the blankets and all the traps was 
out of the reach of steamboat waves. Eight in the middle of 
the wigwam we made a layer of dirt about five or six inches 
deep with a fitame around it for to hold it to its place; this was 
to hilfld I fire on in sloppy weather or chilly; the wigwam 
Would keep it from being %een. We made an extra steering 
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oar, too, because one ol the others might get broke, on a $h&g 
or something. We fixed u^a short forked stick ^ hang the 
old lantern on; becausemu^t always light the lantern 
whenever we see a steamboat coming down stream, to keep 
fi:om»getting run 5 ^® wouldn't have to light it for 

up-stream boats unless we see we was in what they call a 
“ crossing; ” for the river was pretty high yet, very low Imnks 
being still a little underwater; so up-bound boats didn’t always 
run the channel, but hunted easy water. * 

Thft second night we run between seven and eight hours, 
with a current that was making over four mile an hour. We 
catched fish, and talked, and we took a swim now and then to 
keep off sleepiness. It was kind of solemn, drifting down the 
big still river, layii% on our backs looking up at the stars, and 
we didn’t ever feel like talking loud, and it Wam’t often that 
we laughed, only a little kind of a low chuckle. We had 
mighty good weather, as a general thing, and nothing ever 
happened to us at all, that night, nor the next, nor the next. 

Every night we passed to^s, some of them away up on black 
hillsides, nothing but just a shiny bed of lights, not a housff 
could you see. The fifth night we passed St. Louis, and it was 
like the whole world lit up. In St. Petersburg they used to ^ 
say there was twenty or thirty thousand people in St. Louis, but 
I never keliejed it till I see that wonderful^ spread of lights at 
two o’clock that still night. There wam’ta sound tbttre; every¬ 
body was asleep. » • 

"lEvery night, now, I used to slip ashore, towards ten o’clocit, 
at some little village, and buy ten or fifteen •cents’ worth of 
meal or bacon or other stuff td eat; and sometimes I lifted a 
chicken that wam’t roosting comfortable, and took him along. 
Pap always said, take a chicken when yong£t a chance, because 
if you don’t want him yourself you can easy find somenody that 
does, and a good deed ain’t ever foigot. I never see jiap when* 
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he didn’t want the chiolten himself, but that is what he used 
to say, anyway. 

Mornings, before daylight, I shipped into corn-fields and 
borrowed a watermelon, or a mushmelon, or a punkin, or some 
new corn, or things of that kind. Pap alway% said it ward*t no 
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harm to borrow ^ings, if you was meaning to pay them back, 
sometime; but the widow said it warn’t anything but a soft 
name for stealiijg, and no decent body would do it. .T im ffgjd 
he reckoned the widow was partly right and pap was partly 
righir so ftie best way would be for us to pick out two or three 
thinga firom the list and say we wouldn’t borrow them any more 
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-—then hfe reckoned it wouldn’t bd no harm to borrow the 
others. So we talked it ovtlt all one night, drifting, along down 
the river, trying to make our* minds whether to drop the 
watermelons, or the cantelopes, or the mushmelons, or whast. 
But towards daylight we got it all settled satisfactory, and con¬ 
cluded to drop crabapples and p’simmons. We warn’t feeling 
just right before that, but it was all comfortable now. I was 
glad the way it camei out, too, because craba^les ain’t ever 
good, gnd the p’simmons wouldn’t be ripe for two (jr three 
months yet. 

We shot a water-fowl, now and then, that got up too early 
in the iporning or didn’t go to bed early enough in the evening. 
Take it aW aroui^, we lived pretty high. 

The fifth night below St. Louis we had a big storm after 
midnight, with a power of thunder and lighthing, and the rain 
poured down in a solid sheet. We stayed in the wigwam and 
let the raft take care of itself. When the lightning glared out 
we could see a big straight river ahead, and high rocky bluffs 
on both sides. By-and-by s^s I, « Hel-io, Jim, looky yonder! ” 
It was a steamboat that had killed herself on airock. We was 
drifting straight down for her. The lightning showed her very 
distinct. She was leaning over, with part of her upper deck 
above water, and you could see every little chimbly-guy clean 
and clear, atjd a chair by the big bell, wit|a an old slouch hat 
hanging on the back of it when the flashes come. 

^ Well, it being arvay in the night, and stormy, and all so 
mysterious-like, I felt just the way any other boy would a felt 
when I see that wreck laying there so mournful and lonesome 
in the middle of the river. I'wanted t* get aboard of her and 
slink around a little, and see what there was there. So I 
says: 

“ Le’s land on her, Jim.” 

But Jim was dead against it, at first. He says:^ • . 
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* I doan* want to go fool’n long er no wrack. We’s doin’ 
blame’ well, en we better let blame’ well alone, as de good book 
■ays. like as not dey’s a w^tcbm^ on dat wraelc.” 

<*Watchman your grandmother!” I says; “there ain’t 
nothing to watch but the texas and the pil^t-house; and do 
you reckon anybody’s going to resk his life &r a texas and a 
pilothouse such a night as this, when it’s likely to break up 
and wash off down the r ver any minute^? ” Jim couldnt my 
nothing to th^t, so he didn’t try. “ And besides,” I says, “ we 
might borrow something wfirth having, out of the dlptain's 
stateroom. Seegars, / bet you—and cost five cents apiece, solid 
cash. Steamboat captains is always rich, and gets sixt^ dollars 
a month, and they don’t care a cent what a thing ^osts, you 
know, long as they want it. Stick a candle fn your pocket; I 
can’t rest, Jim, ill we give her a rummaging. Do you reckon 
Tom Sawyer would ever go by this thing ? Not for pie, he 
wouldn’t. He’d call it an adventure—that’s what he’d call 
it; and he’d land on that wreck if it was his last act. And 
wouldn’t he thro^l style into it ?^wouldn’t he spread hinm alf, 
|Qor nothing^ Why, you’d think it was Christopher C’lum* 
bus discovering* Kingdom-Come. I wish Tom Sawyer was 
here.” * 


Jim he grumbled a little, but give in. He said we mustn’t 
talk any more tba| we could help, and then talk mighty low. 
'The lightmng showed us the wreck again, just in time, and we 
fetched the stabboard derrick, and made /ast there. 

* The deck was high out, here. We went sneaking downHhe • 
slope of it to Ubboard, in the dark, towards the texas, feeling 
our way slow with oiur feet, and spreading our hands out to 
fend off the guys, for it was so dark we couldn’t see no sign of 
them. Pretty soon we struck the forward end of the skylight, 
and blumb on to it; and the next step fetched us in front of the 
captain’s ^door, which wastopen, and by Jimminy, away down 
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through, the tezas hall we see a light! and all in the' same 
second we seemed to hear low voices in yonder! 

Jim whiskered and sai4 he was feeling powerful sick, and 
told me to come along. I says, all right; and was goiAg to 
start, for the raft^ but just then I heard a voice wail out and 
say: '■ 

“ Oh, please don’t boys: I swear I won’t ever tell 1 ” • 
Anottier voice said, pretty loud: 

“ It’s a lie, Jim Ifumer. You’ve' acted this way before. 
You always want more’n your shtre of the truck, and' you’ve 
r always got it, too, because you’ve swore’t if you didn’t you’d 
tell. But this time you’ve said it jest one time too many. 
You’re f^je meanest, treacherousest hound in this country.” 

By this time^icn was gone for the raft. I was just a-biling 
with curiosity; and I says to myself, Tom .Sawyer wouldn’t 
back out now, and so I won’t either; I’m agoing to see what’s 
going on here. So I dropped on my hands and knees, in the 
little passage, and crept aft in the dark, till there wam’t but 
about one stateroom betwixt«me and the cross-hall of the texas. 
Then, in there I see a man stretched on the floor and tied 
hand and foot, and two men standing over. him, and one of 
them had a dim lantern in his hand, and the other one had a 
pistol. This one kept pointing the pistol at the man’s head on 
the floor .find saying— ^ 

“ I’d like Ito I And I orter, too, a mean skunk L” 

The man on the floor would shrivel up, and say: '' Oh, please 
, don’t, Bill—I hain’t ever goin”to tell.” 

And every time he said that, the man Tjitb the lantern 
would laugh, and say: > , 

“ ’Deed you ain’t / You never said no truer thing ’n that, 
yon bet you.” And once he said: “ Hear him beg I and yit if 
we hadn’t got the best of him and tied him, he’d ^ killed us 
both. And what/or f Jist for nolk’n: Jist because we .stood 
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on onr rights —that’s what for. But I lay you ain’t agoin* to 
threaten nobody anymore, Jim Turner. Put up that pistol, 
BiU.” 

. Bill says: 

“ I don’t want to, Jake Packard. I’m for Jrillin’ him-*and 
didn’t he kill old Hatfield jist the same way—and don’t he 
deserfe it?” 
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But I don’t ward him killed, and J’ve got my reasons 
for*it.” 

“ Bless yo’ hgart for them words, Jake Packard ! I’ll never 
forgit you, long’s I live 1 ” says •the man on the floor, sort of 
blubbering. 

Packard didn’t take no notice of that, but hung up his lan¬ 
tern oA a nail, and started towards where I was, there in the 
dark, and motioned Bill to»come. 1 crawfished as fast as I 
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coaid, about two yards, but the boat* slanted so that I couldn't 
make very good time; so to keep from getting run over and 
catched I crawled into a stateroom on the upper side. The 
man come a-pawing along in the dark, and when Packard got 
to nly staterooEj# he says: 

“ Here—come in here.” 

Andtin he came, and Bill after him. But before they |ot in, 

I was up in the upper berth, cornered,jand sorry I come. Then 
they stood there, with their hands on the ledge of the bejrth, and 
talked. I couldn’t see them, but I could tell where they was, 
by the whisky they’d been having. I was glad I didn’t drink 
whisky j but it wouldn’t made much difference, any way, because 
most ofHhe tipje they couldn’t a treed me because I didn’t 
breathe. I was ?oo seared. And besides, a body covld/n!t 
breathe, and hear such talk. They talked* low and earnest. 
Bill wanted to kill Turner. He says: 

“ He’s said he’ll tell, and he will. If we was to give both 
our shares to him now, it wouldn’t make no difference after the 
row, and the way we’ve served him. Shore’s you’re bom, he’ll 
turn State’s evidence; now you hear me. I’mrfor putting hjjn 
out of his troubles.” 

“ So’m I,” says Packard, very quiet. ^ 

“ Blame it, I’d sorter begun to think you wasn’t. Well, 
then, tllat’sAll right. Le’s go and do it.”| 

“ Hold on a minute; I ain’t had my say yit. You listen to 
me. Shooting’s goed, but there’s quieter ways if the thing’s 
got to be done. But what I say, is this; it ain’t good sens’e to 
go court’n around after a halter, if you can git at what you’re 
up to in some way that’s jist ds good and at the same time don’t 
bring you into no resks. Ain’t that so? ” 

“ You bet it is. But how you goin’ to ftianage it this time ? ” 
** Well, my idea is this; we’ll rustle around and geflfbr up 
whatever pickins we’ve overlooked in the stateroon^^s, smd shove 
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tat ihore and hide the trfick. Then we’ll wait. Now I say it 
ain’t agoin’ to be more ’n two hours befo’ this wrack breaks up 
and washes off down the river. See ? He’ll be drownded, and 
wont have nobody to blame for it but his own selh I reckon 



that’s a considerble sight better’* killin’ of him. I’m unfavour¬ 
able to killin’ a man as long as you can git around it; it ain’t 
good sen^, it ain’t ^ood morals. Ain’t 1 right? ” 

••Yes —I reck’n you are. But s’pose she don’t break up 
and walthpff?’* 
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“ Well, we can wait the two hours, anyway, and see, can’t 
we?” 

“ All right, then; come along,” 

So they started, and I lit out, all in a cold sweat, and 
scrambled forwa^. It was dark as pitch there; but I said in 
a kind of coarse* whisper, “ Jim! ” and he answered up, right at 
my elbow, with a sort of moan, and I says: 

“ Qmck, Jim, it ain’t no time for fooling around and moan¬ 
ing } there’s a gang of murderers in yonder, and if we don’t hunt 
up thGir boat and set her driftmg down the river so these 
fellows can’t get away from the wreck, there’s one of ’em going 
to be in a bad fix. But if we find their boat we can put all of 
’em in a^ad fix—^for the Sheriff ’ll get ’em. Quick—hurry! 
I’ll hunt the lab^oard side, you hunt the stabboard. Yon start 
at the raft, and- ” 

“ Oh ! my lordy, lordy! Ba/’ t Dey ain’ no raf ’ no mo’, she 
done broke loose en gone!—’en here we is! ” 
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light was in the water. When we gpt pretty close to the cross- 
hall door, there was the skiff, sure enough! I could just barely 
see her. I felt ever so thankfu^. In another second I would 
a been aboard of her; but just then the door opened. One of 
the^men stuck his head out, only about a couple of foot from 
me, and I thoilght I was gone; but he jerked it in again, and 
says: 

“ fifeave that blame lantern out o’ sight. Bill I ” 

He flung a bag of something into’che boat,'and then got in 
himslslf, and set down. It was ‘Packard. Then Bill he come 
out and got in. Packard says, in a low voice: 

“ All ready—shove off! ” 

I cqpldn’t hardly hang on to the shutters, I was so weak. 
But Bill says; ‘ •• 

“ Hold on—’d you go through him ? ” 

‘‘No. Didn’t you?” 

“ No. So he’s got his share o’ the cash, yet.” 

“ Well, then, come along—no use to take truck and leave 
money.” *. ^ 

“Say—won’t he suspicion what we’re up to?” 

“ Maybe he won’t. But we got to have, it anyway. Come 
along.” 

So they got out and went in. 

Th^ door slammed to, because it was <gi the careened side j 
and in a half second I was in the boat, and Jim. come a tum¬ 
bling after me. I^out with my knife and cut the (ope, and 
bway we went! ‘ 

We didn’t touch an oar, and we didn’ speak nor whisper, 
nor hardly even breathe. We went gjiding swift along, dead 
silent, past the tip of the paddle-box, and past the stem; then 
in a second or two more we was a hundred yards below the 
wreck, and the darkness soaked her up, every last higU'Ctf heTf 
and we was safe, and knowed it. , 



SSCAPim FROM THE WRECK, 
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When we was three orifour hundred yards down stream, w« 
see the lantern show like a little spark at the texas door, for a 
second, and we knowed by t^t the rascals had missed their 
boaVand was beginning to understand that they was in just as 
much trouble, now, as Jim Tomer was. 

Then Jim manned the oars, and we took out after our raft. 
Now ^as the first time that I begun to worry about the men— 
I reckon I hadn’t had tin.e ^o before. I*begun to tlunk how 
dreadful it was,*even for*murderer8, to be in such a fix. I says 
to myself, there ain’t no tetling but I might come t8 be a 
murderer myself, yet, and then how would I like it ? So says 
1 to Jim: 

“ The first light we see, we’ll land a hundred y^s below 
it or above it, in a place where it’s a good hiding-place for you 
and the skiff, ani then I’ll go and fix up some kind of a yam, 
and get somebody to go for that gang and get them out of 
their scrape, so they can be hung when their time comes.” 

But that idea was a failure; for pretty soon it begun to 
storm again, and tlys time worse 4han ever. The rain poured 
(^own, and nev^r a light showed; everybody in bed, I reckon. 
We boomed along down the river, watching for lights and 
watching for our raft. After a lohg time the rain let up, but 
the clouds staid, and the lightning kept whimpering, and 
by-and-by a fiash 8}|owed us a black thing ahead,^floating, and 
we made for it. 

It was the raft, and mighty glad was,we to get aboard of 
it lagain. We seen a bght, nofr, away down to the right, nn 
shore. So I sai^ I would go for it. The skiff was half full of 
plunder which lihat gang had stole, there on the wreck. We 
hustled it on to the rafc in a pile, and I told Jim to float along 
down, and show a light when he judged he had gone about two 
mile,^d keep it burning till I come; then I manned my oars 
and shoved for the light. As I got down towards it, three oi 
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four more showed-up on a hillside. It was. a village. I 
closed m above the shore-light, and laid on mj oars and floated. 

A ^ ^ lantern hanging on the jackstaflf of 

a double-hull ferry-boat. I skimmed around for the watchman, 
ap-woadenng whereabouts he slept; and by-and-by I found him 
roosting on the bitts, forward, with his head down between his 



••HELLO, WHAT’S UPf** 

kitBes. I give his shoulder two or three little shoves, and 
begun to cry. 

He stirred up, in a kind of a starth'sh way ; but when he 
tee it was only me, he took a good gap and stretch, and then 
he says: ^ 

‘‘ Hello, what’s up ? Don’t cry, bub. What’s the trouble ? ” 
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“ Pap, and mam, and lis, and-” 

Then I broke down. He says: 

“ Oh, dang it, now, don't take on so, we all has to hare our 
trQuWes and this’n ’ll come out all right. What’s the matter 
with’em?” , • 

“They’re—they’re—are you the watchman of the boat?” 
“•Yes,” he says, kind of pretty-well-satisfied like. “I’m 
the captain and the owner, and the maje, and the pilot, and 
watchman, and^iead dect-hand: and sometimes Tm the freight 
and passengers. I ain’t as 1-ich as old Jim Homback,*and I 
can’t be so blame’ generous and good to Tom, Dick, and Harry 
as what he is, and slam around money the way he dogs; but 
I’ve told him a many a time’t I wouldn’t trade places with 
him; for, says I, a sailor’s life’s the life for ifle, and I’m demed 
if I'd live two out o’ town, where there ain’t nothing ever 
goin’ on, not for all his spondulicks and as much more on top 

of it. Says I-” 

I broke in and says: 

“ They’re in an ^wful peck of tfouble, and-" 

“Who is?", 

“ Why, pap, and mam, and sis, and Miss Hooker; and if 

you’d take your ferry-boat and go up there-” 

“ Up where ? Where are they ? " 

“ On the wreck.”! 

“ What wreck ? ” 

“ Why, there ain’t but one.” 

What, you don’t mean the IValter Scott f " 

“Yes.” 

“ Good land 1 what are they ddin’ there, for gracious sakes ? ” 
“Well, they didn’t go there a-purpose.” 

“ I bet they didrJt 1 Why, great goodness, there ain’t no 
chanOe*for ^em if they don’t get oflF mighty quick! Why, how ) 
in the nation did they ever git into such a scrape ? ” 
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“Easy enough. Miss Hooker w;gis a-visiting, up there to 
the town- " 

“ Yes, Booth’s Landing—go on.” 

“She was a-visiting, there at Booth’s Landing, and jqst in 
the tcdge of the evening she started over with her nigger 
woman in the liorse-ferry, to stay all night at her friend’s 
house. Miss What-you-may-call-her, I disremember her oame, 
and th^y lost their steering-oar, and swung around and went 
a-floating down, stem-first, about two ’mile, and saddle-baggsed 
on thfe wreck, and the ferry mao and the nigger woiiian and 
the horses was all lost, but Miss Hooker she made a grab and 
got aboard the wreck. Well, about an hour after dark, we 
come alojjg down in our trading-scow, and it was so dark we didn’t 
notice the wreck •till we was right on it; and so we saddle- 
baggsed ; but all of us was saved but Bill yV^hipple—and oh, 
he was the best cretur!—I most wish’t it had been me, I do.” 

“ My George! It’s the beatenest thing I ever struck. And 
then what did you all do ? ” 

“ Well, we hollered and •took on, but it’s so wide there, we 
couldn’t make nobody hear. So pap said somebody got to get 
ashore and get help somehow. I was the qply one that could 
swim, so I made a dash for' it, and Miss Hooker she said if I 
didn’t strike help sooner, come here and hunt up her uncle, ' 
and he’d fi^f the thing, I made the land^ about a mile below, 
and been fooling along ever since, trying to get people to do 
something, but they said, ‘ What, in such a night and, such a 
current ? there ain’t no sense it; go for the steam-ferry.’ Now 
if you’ll go, and-” 

“By Jackson, I’d like to, and blamp it I don’t know but I 
will; but who in the ’dingriations agoin’ to pay for it? Do 
you reckon your pap-” , 

“Why, (Aat’s all right. Miss Hooker she told‘me, 
wlar, that her uncle Horaback—" 



SINKIXO. 
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“ Great guns! is he her uncle ? I^ooky here, you break for 
that light over yonder-way, and turn out west when you git 
there, and about a quarter of a mile out you’ll come to the 
tavern; tell .’em to dart you out to Jim Hornback’s and he’ll 
foot the bill. And don’t you fool around any, because^he’ll 
wan’t to know the news. Tell him I’ll have* his niece all safe 
before he can get to town. Hump yourself, now ; I’m agoing 
up around the corner here, to roust out my engineer.’!* 



Tlia WUBCK. 


I struck for the light, but as soon as he turned the comer 
I went back and got into my slyff and billed her out and then 
pulled up shore in the easy water about six hundred yards, and 
tucked myself !n among some woodboats; for I couldn’t rest 
easy till I could see* the ferry-boat start. But take it all 
around, I was feeling ruther comfortable on accounts of taking 
all tips taouble for*that gang, for not many would a done it. 
I wished the widow knowed about it. I judged she would be 
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proud of me for helping these rapscailions, because rapscallioui 
and dead beats is the kind the widow and good people takes 
the most interest 4n, 

Well, before long, here comes the wreck, dim and dusky, 
sliding along down! A kind of cold shiver went through me, 
Md then I struck out for her. She was very deep, and I see 
in a mimite there wam’t much chance for anybody being^ alive 
m her. I pulled all around her and hollered a little, but there 



, * \ 
wasnt any answer; all dead still. I felt a little bit heavy- 

hearted about the g«ng, but not much, for I reckoneduf they 
cdhld stand it, I could. ' • 

Then here comes the ferry-boat; so I shoved for the middle 
of the river on a long down-stream slant; and when I judged 
I was out of eye-reach, I laid on my oars, and looked back and 
see her go and smell around the wreck' for Miss Hooker’s 
remainders, because the captain would know her uncle Hbm- 
back would want them; and thev pretty soon the ^feft-y-boat 
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^^Y-and-by. when we got 
i up, we turned over the 
truck the gang had stole 
off of the wreck, and 
r found boots, and blan¬ 

kets, and clothes, and’ 
I 11 all sorts of other things, 
and a lot of books, and 
W,, » spyglass, and three 
mj boxes <jf seegars. We 
hadn’t ever been this 
m/ rich before, in neither 
of our lives. The see-* 
1^,, SH® prime. We 
laid off all the after- 
^ noon in the woods talk- 
. ing, and me reading the 

books, and having a 
.general good time. I 


^ told Jim all about what 

happened inside the wreck, and at the ^rry-boat; and I said 
these kinds of things was adventures j but he saiS he didn’t 
want no more adventures. He ^aid that when I went in the 
texas, and he cmwled back to get on the rrft apd found her 
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gone, he nearly died; because he judged it vas all up with 
Aim, anyway it could be fixed; for if he didn’t get saved he 
would get drownded; and ii^ he did get saved, whoever saved 
him* would send him back home so as to get the reward, and 
then Miss Watson would sell him South, sqre. Weil, ift was 
right; he was most always right; he had an uncommon level 
head, for a nigger. 

I read considerably to Jim about kings, and dukes, and 
earls, ^d suc&, and how gaudy they dressed, and how much 
style they put on, and called each other your majesty, afid your 
grace, and your lordship, and so on, ’stead of mister; and Jim’s 
eyes bugged out, and he was interested. He says; ^ 

“ I didn’t know dey was so many un uni. I l#in’t beam 
’bout none un um, skasely, but ole King SJllermun, onlesa you 
counts dem kings dat’s in a pack er k’yards. How much do a 
king git ? ” 

“ Get ? ” I says; “ why, they get a thousand dollars a month 
if they want it; they can have just as much as they want; 
everything belongs to them.” * 

“ Ain't dat gay ? En what dey got to do, Huck ? ” 

“ They don’t Ho nothing! Why, how you talk. They just 
set around,” 

“ No—is dat so ? ” 

“ Of course it*is. They just set around. Except maybe 
when there’s a war; then they go to the war. But other times 
they jbst lazy around; or go hawking—just hawking and sp— 
SK!—d’ you hear a noise ? ” “ - 

We skipped out and looked; but it wam’t nothing but the 
flutter of a steamboat’s wheel,*away down coming around the 
point; so we come back. 

“ Ye;t” says I,*‘ and other times, when things is dull, they 
fuss with the parlyment; and if everybody don’t go just so he 
whaclTs tk^ir ^eads off. But mostly they hang round the harem " 
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** Boun’ de which ? ” 

“ Harem.” 


“ What’s de harem ? ” , 

“The place where he keep his wives. Don’t yon know 
8l»u<i the harem ? Solomon had one; he had about a million 



SOLOMON AND BIS MILLION W1VE& 


u .J. ^forgot it. A harem’s- a 

bodn-house, I reck’n. Mos’ likely dey has rackety times in 
de nussery. Kn I reck’n de wiyes quarrels conkdable; en dat 
crease de racket. Yit dey say Sollermun de wises’ man dat 
ever live’. I doan’ take no stock in dat. ^ekase why; would 
a wise man want to live in de mids’ er sich a blimhlafiimiu’ all 
de time? No—’deed he wouldn’t. A wise man ’ud take en 
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bull’ a biler-factry; en dea he could shet down de bilep-fiwtrj 
when he want to res’.” 

“ Well, but he was the wisest man, anyway; because the 
widow she told me so, her own self.” 

“ I doan k’yer what de widder say, he warj^'t no wise man, 
nuther. He had some er de dad-fetchedes’ ways I ever see. 
Does ^ou know ’bout dat chile dat he ’uz gwyne to chop in 
two ? ” 



THE STOST or “ SOMiERMOK." 


•* Yes, the widow told me all Shout it.” 

“ Wdl, den ! ^Warn’ dat de beatenes’ notion in de worl’? 
You jes’ take en look aii it a minute. Dah’s de stxunp, dah— 
dat’s one er de women; heah’s you—dat’s de yuther one; I’s 
8oUermun ; en dish-^er dollar bill’s de chile. Bofe un you 
claims It. *What does I do ? Does I shin aroun’ mongs’ do 
oeighbours en fine out which^ un you de bill do b’long to, en 
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han’ it over to de right one, all safe’en soun’, de way dat any¬ 
body dat had any gumption would ? No—take-en whack de 
Wll in two, en give half un it tb you, en de yuther half to de 
ynther woman. Dat’s de way SoUermun was gwyne to do Vdd 
de ^hile. Nowd want to ast you: what’s de use er dat half a 
bill ?—can’t buy nqth’n wid it. En what use is a half a chile ? 

I wouldk’n give a dem for a million un um.” 

“ But hang it, Jkn, you’ve clean piissed the point—blame 
it, you’ve missed it a thousand mjle.” 

“Who? Me? Go ’long. Doan’ talk to me ’bout yo’ 
pints. I reck’n I knows sense when I sees it; en dey ain’ no 
sense iji sich doin’s as dat. De ’spute wam’t ’bout a half a 
chile, de^spute jvas ’bout a whole chile; en de man dat think 
he kin settle a ’spute ’bout a whole chile wid a half a chile, 
doan’ know enough to come in out’n de rain. Doan’ talk to 
me ’bout SoUermun, Huck, I knows him by de back.” 

“ But I tell you you don’t get the point.” 

“ Blame de pint 1 I reck’n I knows what I knows. En 
mine you, de real pint is down furder—it’s down deeper. It 
lays in de way SoUermun was raised. You thke a man dat’s 
got on’y one er two chillen ;,is dat man gwyne to be waseful o’ 
chillen? No, he ain’t; he can’t ’ford it. He know how tOo 
value ’em. But you take a man dat’s ^t ’bout five million 
chillen tunnin’ roun’ de house, en it’s diffunt. He as soon chop 
a chile in two as a oat. Dey’s plenty mo’. A chile er 
two, mo’ er less, wain’t no cqnsekens to SoUermun, dad fetch 
luml” 

I never see such a nigger. If he got a notion in his head 
once, there wam’t no getting it out a^ain. He was the most 
down on Solomon of any nigger I ever see. So I went to talk¬ 
ing about other kings, and let Solomon ’’sUde. I«told^ about 
Louis Sixteenth that got his head cut off in France long time 
ago ; and about his Uttle boy theMolphin, thi^ wordd a been a ' 
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king, but they took and shut him up in jail, and some say he 
died there. • 

** Po’ little chap.” 

*^But some says he got out and got away, and come to 
America.” “ 

“ J)at’s good I But he’ll be pooty lonesome—dey ain’ no 
kings here, is dey, Huck ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Den he cain’t git no sityation. What he gwyne to do ? ” 
“ Well, I don’t know. Some of them gets on the police, 
and some of them learns people how to talk French.” 

“ Why, Huck, doan’ de J'rench people fcilk de sam^way we 
does?” 

“ No, Jim; you couldn’t understand a word they said—not 
a single word.” 

“ Well, now, I be ding-busted I How do dat come ? " 

“ J don’t know; but it’s so. I got some of their jabber out 
of a book. S’pose a man was to come to you and say Polly-voo- 
franzy —what would you think ? ” 

“I wouldn* think nuifn; I’d take en bust him over de 
head. Dad is, if he wam’t white. I wouldn’t ’low no nigger 
to call me dat.” 

“Shucks, it aiy’t calling you anything. It’s only saying 
do you know how to talk French.” 

“ Well, den, why couldn’t he say it ? ” 

, “Why, he is a-saying it. .That’s a‘Frenchman’s way^of 
saying it.” 

“ Well, it’s A blame’ ridicklous way, en I doan’ want to hear 
no mo’ ’bout it. Dey*ain’ no sense in it.” 

“ Looky here, Jim; does a cat talk like we do ? ” 

“,No,«n cat don\.” 

“ ^eU, does a cow ? ” 

NoJ% cot| don’t, nuth&r.” 
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^ Does a eat talk like a cow, or a 6ow talk like a oat ? * 

“ No,'dey don’t.” 

“ It’s natural and right for ’em to talk different from each 
other, ain’t it?” 

“'^Course.” ^ 

"And ain’t it natural and right for a cat and a cow to talk 
different from tw?” 

“ Why, mos’ sholyjt is,” 

"Well, then, why ain’t it natural and right for a French^ 
mm th talk different from us ? Vou answer me that.” 

"Isacataman,Huck?” 

"No.” 

t 

" Wells dey ain’t no sense in a cat talkin’ like a man. 
Is a cow a man ?*-hr is a cow a cat ? ” 

“ No, she ain’t either of them.” 

"Well, den, she ain’t got no business to talk like either 
one er the yuther of ’em. Is a Frenchman a man ? ” 

"Yes.” 

" Well, den! Dad blame ft, why doan’ he talk like a man? 
You answer me to/” >1 

I see it wam’t no use wasting words—you can’t learn a 
nigger to argue. So I quit 





WOULD 8BLL THB BAFT.* 


E j udged thatthreelights 


more would fetxsh us to 
Cairo, at the bottom 
of Illinois, \ 9 here the 
Ohlb River comes in, 
and that was what 
we was after. ,We 
would sell the raft and 
get on a steamboat 
and go way up the 
Ohio amongst the free 
States, and then be 
out of trouble. 

Well, the second 
night a fqg begun to 
come on, and we naade 
far a tow-head to tie 
to, for it wouldn’t db 
to try to run in fog; 


‘bat when I paddled ahead in the 'canoe, with the line, to make 
&st, there wam’t anything but little saplings to tie to. I 
passed the line arouad one of them right on the edge of the 
oat bafik, Sat there was a stiff current, and the raft oome 
boomingMi^wa so lively she tore it out by the roots and away 
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she went, I see the fog closing down, and it made me^'so sick 
and scared I couldn’t budge for most a half a minute it seemed 
to me—and then there warn’t no raft in sight;'you couldn’t 
see twenty yards. I jumped into the canoe and run back to 
the stem and grabbed the paddle and set her back a stroke. 
But she didn’t dome. I was in such a hurry I hadn’t untied 
her. I got up and tried to untie her, but I was so exci^d my 
hands shook so I couldn’t hardly do anything with them. 

As soon as I got 'started I took ovt after ^he raft, hot and 
heavjj, right down the tow-head.^ That was all right .as far as 
it went, but the tow-head warn’t sixty yards long, and the 
minute I flew by the foot of it I shot out into the solid white 
fog, and hadn’t no more idea which way I was going than a 
dead mail. • ^ 

Thinks I, it won’t do to paddle; first I know I’ll mn into 
the bank or a tow-head or something; I got to set still and 
float, and yet it’s mighty fidgety business to have to hold your 
hands still at such a time. I whooped and listened. Away 
down there, somewheres, I hears a small whoop, and up comes 
my Spirits. I went tearing after it, listening sharp to hear it 
again. The next time it come, I see I wam’t heading for it 
but heading away to the right of it. And the next time, I was 
heading away to the left of it—and not gaining on it much, c> 
either, for I was flying around, this way ^nd that and t’other, 
but it was going straight ahead all the time. 

I did wish the fool would think to beat a tin pan, and beat 
all the time, but* he never did, and it was the still places 
between the whoops that was making the trouble for me. 
Well, I fought along, and directly I hears iiie whoop behind 
me. I was tangled good, now. Thai was somebody else’s 
whoop, or else I was turned around. 

I throwed the paddle down. I heard ^he whoop ag^n; it 
was behind me yet, but .in a different place; it kept coming, 
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tnd kept changing its plac^, and I kept answering, till by^d-bj 
it was in firont of me again and I knowed'the current had swung 
the canoe’s head down stream and I was all right, if that was 
Jim^and not some other raftsman hollering. I couldn’t tell 
nothing about voices in a fog, for nothing don’t look natural 
nor sound natural in a fog. * 

The whooping went on, and in about a minute I come a 
booming down on a cut bank with smoky ghosts of big trees 
on it, and the eurrent tbrowed me off to* the left and shot by, 
amongst a lot of snags that fairly roared, the current wq^ tear- 
ing bj^them so swift. 

In another second or two it was solid white and still again. 
I set perfectly still, then, listening to my heart thump, and I 
reckon I didn’t draw a breath while it thumped a hundred. 

I just give up, then. I knowed what the matter was. 
That cut bank was an island, and Jim had gone down t’other 
side of it. It warn’t no tow-head, that you could float by in 
ten minutes. It had the big timber of a regular island; it 
might be five or six mile long and more than a half a mile 
wide. 

I kept quiet, ^ith my ears cocked, about fifteen minutes, I 
reckon. I was floating along, of* course, four or five mile an 
hour; but you don’t ever think of that. No, you fed like you 
are laying dead stij^ on the water; and if a little glimpse of a 
snag slips by, you don’t think to yourself how fast^ot^ going, 
but you catch your breath and think, my 1 how that snag’s 
teqj'ing along. If you think it Ain’t distml and lonesome opt 
in a fog that way, by yourself, in the night, you try it once— 
you’ll see. 

Next, for about a half an hour, I whoops now and then; at 
last I hears the answer a long ways off, and tries to follow it, 
but I,couMn’t do it^ and directly I judged I’d got into a nest 
of tow-Jieads, for I had little dim glimpses of them on both 
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sides of me, sometimes just a narmw channel between; and 
some that I couldn’t see, I knowed was there, because I’d hear 
the wash of the current against* the old dead brush and trash 
that hung over the banks. Well, I warn’t long losing the 
whoops, down amongst the tow heads; and I only tried to 
chase them a little while, anyway, because it was worse than 
chasing a Jack-o-lautem. You never knowed a sound dodge 
around so, and swap places so quick and so much. 



AMONO TRB SNAOB. 


I had to claw away from the bank pretty lively, four or iive 
times, to keep from knocking the islands out of the river; and 
so I judged the raft must be butting into the bank every now 
and then, or else it would get further ahead and clear out of 
hearing—it was floating a little faster than what I was. 

Well, I seemed to be in the open river again, by-and-by, 
but I couldn’t hear no sign of a whoop nowherea. I reckoned 
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asleep qn the eaft. 

Jim,had fetched up on a'snag, maybe, and it all up urith 
him. 1 was good and tired, so I laid down in the canoe and 
said I wouldn’t bother no mote. I didn’t want to go to sleep, 
of course j but I was so sleepy I couldn’t help it j so I thought 
I would take just one little cat-nap. 

But I reckon it was more than a cat^nap, for when 1 waked 
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up the stars was shining bright, the fog was all gone, and 
was spinning down a big bend stern first. , First I didn t know 
where I was; I thought I was‘dreamingj and when things 
begun to come l^ck to me, they seemed to come up dim out 


of last week. • • 

‘ It waJ*h monstrous big river here, with the tallest and the 
thickest kind of tinaber on both banks; just a solid wall, as 
well arf I could see, by the stars. I looked away down stream, 
and seed a black speck on tl^ water. I took out after it; but 

IT 
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when I got to it it warn’t nothinf 'but a couple of saw-logs 
made fast together. Then I see another speck, and chased : 
that; then another, and this tkne I was right. It was.the 
raft. • 

Wlien I got Ip it Jim was sitting there with his head down 
between his knees, asleep, with his right arm hanging over the 
steering oat. The other bar was smashed off, and the raft was 
littered up with leave® and branches and dirt. So she’s had a 
rough time. ' 

I Aade fast and laid down under Jim’s nose on the raft, 
and begun to gap, and stretch my fists out against Jim, and 
says; 

“Hellp, Jim, have I been asleep? Why didn’t you stir 
me up ? ” * 

“ Goodness gracious, is dat you, Huck ? En you ain’ dead 
—you ain’ drownded—you’s back agin ? It’s too good for true, 
honey, it’s too good for true. Lemme look at you, chile, 
lemme feel o’ you. No, you ain’ dead I you’s back agin’, live 
cn soun’, jis.de same ole Huck—de same ole Huck, thanks to 
goodness! ” 

“ Wliat’s the matter with you, Jim ? You been a drink¬ 
ing?” 

“ Drinkin’ ? Has 1 ben a drinkin’ ? Has I had a chance 
to be e.j^nn^in’ ? ” 

“ Well, then, what makes you talk so wild ? ” 

“ How does I talk wild ? ” 

‘ *‘Howf why, hain’t you been talking about my coising 
back, and all that stuff, as if Fd been gone awpy ? ” 

“Huck—Huck Finn, you Hook me on de eye, look me in- 
de eye. Hmn’t you ben gone away ? ” ^ 

“ Gone away ? Why, what in the naticn do you mean ? I 
hain’t been gone anywheres. Where would I go to ^ 

“Well, looky here, boss, dey’^- sumf’n wrong, dey is.- Is I, 
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me, or who is I? Is I b^h, or whah w I? Now dat’s what 
I wants to know?” ^ 

. “Well, I think you’re here^ plain enough, but I think you’re 
a tangle-headed old fool, Jim.” 

“ I is, is I ? Well you answer me dis. Didn’t you Jote out 
de line in de canoe, fer to make fas’ to de tow-head ? ” 

, “No, I didn’t. What tow-head? I hain’t se^ no tow- 
head.” 

“You hairft seen ifo tow-head? Looky here—didn’t de 
line pull loose en de raf go a^ummin’ down de river, erf leave 
you en de canoe behine in de fog ? ” 

“WTiatfog?” 

“Why de fog. De fog dat’s ben aroun’ all njgfit. En 
didn’t you whoop, en didn’t I whoop, tell we»got mix’ up in de 
islands en one an, us got los’ en t’other one was jis’ as good as 
los’, ’kase he didn’ know whah he wuz ? En didn’t 1 bust up 
agin a lot er dem islands en have a turrible time en mos’ git 
drownded ? Now ain’ dat so, boss—ain’t it so ? You answer 
me dat.” 

“ Well, this^s too many for me, Jim. I hain’t seen no fog, 
nor no islands, nop no troubles, nor nothing. I been setting 
here talking with you all night till you went to sleep about 
ten minutes ago, and I reckon I done the same. You couldn’t 
a got chunk in that time, so of course you’ve been ^reaujing.” 

“Dad fetch it, how is I gwyne to dream all dat in ten 
minutea? ” 

Well, hang it all, you did dream it, because there didut 
any of it happen.” 

“ But Huck, it’s alkjis’ as plain to me as:-” 

“ It don’t make no difference how plain it is, there ain’t 
nothing in it. I kn#w, because I’ve been here all the time.” 

Jiih di^’t say nothing for about five minutes, but set there 
studying over it. Thenhe^yst 
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“Well, den, I reck’n I did dream it. Hack; but dog my 
cate ef it ain’t de powerfullest dream I ever see. En I bain’t 
ever had no dream b’fo’ dat’s tired me like dis one.” 

“ Oh, well, that’s all right, because a dream does tire a body 
like everything, sometimes. But this one was a staving dream 
—tell me all about it, Jim.” 

So Jim went to work and told me the whole thing "right 
through,'just as it happened, only he painted it up consider¬ 
able. Then he said he must start in a&d “’terptet” it, because 
it was kent for a warning. He said the first tow-head slood for 
a man that would try to do us some good, but the current was 
another man that would get us away from him. The whoops 
was warnijrgs that would come to us every now and then, and 
if we didn’t try hafd to make out to understand them they’d 
just take us into bad luck, ’stead of keeping us out of it. The 
lot of tow-heads was troubles we was going to get into with 
quarrelsome people and all kinds of mean folks, but if we 
minded our business and didn’t talk back and aggravate them, 
we would pull through and get out of the fog and into the big 
clear river, which was the free States, and wouldn’t have no 
more trouble. 

It had clouded up pretty dark just after I got on to the 
raft, but it was clearing up again, now. 

“ 6h^ wfll, that’s all interpreted well enough, as far as it 
goes, Jim,” I says; “but what does these things stand for?” 

It was the leaves and rubbish on the raft, and the smashed 
oftr. You could see them firsf rate, now. <> 

Jim looked at the trash, and then looked ^at me, and back 
at the trash again. He had got the dream fixed so strong in 
his head that he couldn’t seem to shake it loose and get the 
facts back into its place again, right away. But when he did 
get the thing straightened around, he looked at me ^ady, 
without ever smiling, and says: 
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What do dey sW for ? Fs gwyne to tell you When I 
got all wore out wid work, en wid ({e callin’ for you, en went 
to sleep, my heart wuz mos’ ibroke bekase you wuz los’, en I 
didnl k’yer no mo’ what become er me en de raf. En when I 
wake up en fine you back agin’, all safe en soiyi’, de tears lome 
en I could a got down on my knees en kiss’ yo’ foot Fs so 
thankful. En all you wuz thinkin ’bout wuz how you could 
make a fool uv ole Jim wid a lie. Dat tjjick dah is tfash ; en 
trash is what pdople is Jat puts dirt on de head er dey firen’s 
en makes ’em ashamed.” 

Then he got up slow, and walked to the wigwam, and went 
in there, without saying anything but that. But that was 
enough. It made me feel so mean I could almost jpssed hu 
foot to get him to take it back. ' 

It was fift( en minutes before I could work myself up to go 
and humble myself to a nigger—but I done it, and I warn’t 
ever sorry for it afterwards, neither. I didn’t do him no more 
mean tricks, and I wouldn’t done that one if I’d, a knowed it 
would make him feel that way, 






K ( E slept most all day, and 

started out at night^ a 
little ways behind a 
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sweeps at each end, so 
as niany as thirty men, 

'' opeii'<»mp fire in tjifl 
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break in it hardly ever,tor a light. We talked about Cairo, 
and wondered whether we would know it when we got to it. 
I said likely we wouldn’t, because I had heard say there wam’t 
but about a dozen houses there, and if they didn’t happen to 
have them lit up, how was we going to know we was pasting a 
town ? Jim said if the two big rivers joined together there, 
ijthat Vould show. But I said maybe we might think we was 
passing the foot of an island and comipg into the same old 
river a^n. That disturbed Jim—and me too. So the ques-' 
tion was, what to do ? I siRd, paddle ashore the first*time a 
light showed, and tell them pap was behind, coming along with 
a trading-scow, and was a green hand at the business, and 
wanted to know how far it was to Cairo. Jim thougjit'it was a 
good idea, so we took a smoke on it and waited. 

There wa. a’Unothing to do, now, but to look out sharp for 
the town, and not pass it without seeing it. He said he’d be 
mighty sure to see it, because he’d be a free man the minute 
he seen it, but if he missed it he’d be in the slave country 
again and no more show for freedom. Every little while he 
jumps up and says; 

“ Dab she is I'' 

But it warn’t. It was Jack-o-lantems, or lightning-bugs; 
BO he set down again, and went to watching, same as before. 
Jim said it made him all over trembly and feveris^ be so 
close to freedom. Well, I can tell you it made me all over 
Erembly and fevensh, too, to hear him, because I begun to get 
it through my head that he wfas most free—and who wasata, 
blame for it? JSTiy, me. I couldn’t get that out of my con¬ 
science, no how non no way. • It got to troubling me so I 
couldn’t rest; I couldn’t stay still in one place. It hadn’t ever 
.come home to me before, what this thing was that 1 was doing. 
But how it did; and it staid with me, and scorched me more 
and more. I tried to make put to myself that I wam’t to blame, 
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becaase I didn’t run Jim off from las rightftd owner; but it 
wam’t no use, conscience up and says, every time, “ But you 
knowed he was running for hi§ freedom, and you could a 
paddled ashore and told somebody.” That was so—I couldn’t 
get afound that, no way. That was where it pinched. Conscience, 
says to me, “ Wfiat had poor Miss Watson done to you, that 
you could see her nigger go off right under your eyes andmevef 
say pne single word ? What did that poor old woman do to 
you, that you could treat her so mean ? Why, she tried to learn 
you yaar book, she tried to learn ‘you your manners, she tried 
to be good to you every way she knowed how. Thafs what she 
done.” 

I go't to feeling so mean and so miserable I most wished I 
was dead. I fidgeted up and down the raft, abusing myself to 
myself, and Jim was fidgeting up and doipn past me. We 
r neither of us could keep still. Every time he danced around 
and says, “ Dah’s Cairo I ” it went though me like a shot, and I 
thought if it was Cairo I reckoned I would die of miserable¬ 
ness. , 

Jim talked out loud all the time while I wag talking to my¬ 
self. He was saying how the first thing he would do when he 
got to a free State he would go to saving up money and never 
spend a single cent, and when he got enough he would buy his ' 
wife, which was owned on a farm close to where Miss Watson 
lived ; and then they would both work to buy the two children, 
and if their master wouldn’t sell them, they’d get an AbHitionist 
go and steal them. • ^ 

It most froze me to hear such talk. He wouldn’t ever 
dared to talk such talk in his life befpre. Jiist see what a 
difference it made in him the minute he judged he was about 
free. It was according to the old saying,^“ Give a nigger an 
inch and he’ll take an ell.” Thinks I, this is wha£ comes of 
my not thinking. Here was this^nigger which I had aa good 
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as helped to ran away, coming right out flat-footed and saying 
he would steal his children—children that belonged to a man 
I didn’t even know; a man that hadn’t ever done me no harm. 

Lwas sorry to hear Jim say that, it was such a lowering of 
him. My conscience got to stirring me up hotter than «ver, 
until at last I says to it, “ Let up on me—it ain’t too late, 
yet—I’ll paddle ashore at the first light, and tell.” I felt 
easy, and happy, and light as a feathej, right off. All my 
troubles was gflne. I ^ent to looking out sharp for a light, 
and sort of singing to myseff. By-and-by one showed." Jim 
sings out: 

“ We’s safe, Huck, we’s safe I Jump up and crack yo’ heels, 
dat’s de good ole Cairo at las’, I jis knows it! ” * 

I says; 

“ I’ll take .he canoe and go see, Jim. It mightn’t be, you 
know.” 

He jumped and got the canoe ready, and put his old coat 
in the bottom for me to set on, and give me the paddle; and 
as I shoved off, he says: 

“ Booty sooii I’ll be a-shout’n for joy, en I’ll say, it’s all on 
accounts o’ Huck; I’s a free man, en I couldn’t ever ben free ef 
it hadn’ ben for Huck; Huck done it. Jim won’t ever forgit 
you, Huck; you’s de bes’ fren’ Jim’s ever had; en you’s de 
<ynly fren’ ole Jim’s got now.” 

I was paddling off, all in a sweat to tell on him; but when 
he says this, it seemed to kind of take the* tuck all out of me. 

I w^t along slow then, and I warn’t right down certailT" 
whether I was gl^d I started or whether I wam’t. When I was 
fifty yards off, Jim say»: • 

“ Dah you goes, de ole true Huck; de on’y white genlman 
dat ever kw’ his promise to ole Jim.” 

Wdll, I just felt sick. But I says, I got to do it—I can’t 

get out 6f it. Bight then, sijong comes a''*8kiff with two men 

• - ® 
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In it, with guns, and they stopped amd I stopped.' One of them 
says; 

“ What's that, yonder ? ” 

“ A piece of a raft,” I says. 

Do you belong on it ? ” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Any men on it? ” 

“ Only one, sir.”, 

“Well, there’s five niggers run off*to-night,*up yonder above 
the tfead of the bend. Is your ifian white or black ? ” 

I didn’t answer up prompt. I tried to, but the words wouldn’t 
come. ^ I tried, for a second or two, to brace up and out with it, 
but I WRrn’t man enough—hadn’t the spunk of a rabbit. . I 
was weakening; so I just give up trying, and up and says; 
He’s white.” 

“ I reckon we^l go and see for ourselves.” 

“ I wish you would,” says I, “ because it’s pap that’s there, 
and maybe you’d help me tow the raft ashore where the light 
is. He’s sick—and so is mam and Mary Ann.” 

“ Oh, the devil! we’re in a hurry, boy. Biit I s’pose we’ve 
got to. Come—^buckle to your paddle, and let’s gpt along.” 

I buckled to my paddle and they laid to their oars. When 
we had made a stroke or two, I says; 

be mighty much obleeged to you, I can tell you. 
Everybody goes away when I want them to help me tow the 
raft ashore, and I can’t do it by myself.” 

** “ Well, that’s infernal mean. Odd, too. Say, boy, yhat’s 

the matter with your father ? ” 

“ It’s the—a—the—well,*it ain’t anything much.” 

They stopped pulling. It wam’t but a mighty ways to the , 
raft, now. One says; 

“Boy, that’s a lie. What is the matter with yodr pap|^7 
Answer up square,^ow, and it’ll he the better for yoiu”. 
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“ I will, sir, I will, hodest—^but don’t leave ns, please. It s 
the— th^gentlemen, if youll only puU ahead, and let me 
h^ve you the head-Une, yoif won’t have to come a-near the 

raft—^please do.” * j 

“ Set her back John, set her back! ” says qpe. They backed 
water. “Keep away, boy—keep to looard. Confound it, 1 
just expect the wind has blowed it to us. Your pap s got the 
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small-pox, and you know it precious well. ‘Why didn’t you come 
out^ind say so ? Do you want to spread it all over ? ” 

“Well,” saysi I, a-blubbering, “ I’ve told everybody before, 
and then they just weht away add left us.” 

^ “ Poor devil, there’s something in that. We are right down 
sorry for you, but well, hang it, we don’t want the small- 
' pox, TOU see. Look here, I’ll tell you what to do. Don’t you 
toy to land by^yourself, or •you’ll smash "everything to pieoea 
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You float along down about twenty Mes and you’ll come to a 
town on the left-hand side of the river. It will belong after 
aun-up, then, and when you ask for help, you tell them your 
folks are all down with chills and fever. Don’t be a fool again, 
and let people guess what is the matter. Now we’re trying to > 
do you a kindness; so you just put twenty miles between us, 
that’s a good boy. It wouldn’t do any good to land yonder 
where the light is--it’s only a wood-yard. Say—I reckon 
your father’s poor, and I’m bound to say he’s in pretty hard 
luck. Here—I’ll put a twenty dollar gold piece on this board, 
and you get it when it floats by. I feel mighty mean to leave 
you, b^t my kingdom 1 it won’t do to fool with small-pox, don’t 
you see ?^’ 

“ Hold on, Parker,” says the other man, “ here’s a twenty 
to put on the board for me. Good-bye, boy, you do as Sir. 
Parker told you, and you’ll be all right.” 

“ That’s so, my boy—good-bye, good-bye. If you see any 
runaway niggers, you get help and nab them, and you can 
make some money by it.” 

“ Good-bye, sir,” says I, “ I won’t let no i'unaway niggers 
get by me if I can help it.” 

They went off and I got aboard the raft, feehng bad and,, 
low, because I knowed very well I had done wrong, and I see it 
Wam^e "re for me to try to learn to do right; a body that don’t 
get started right when he’s little, ain’t got no show—when the 
pinch comes there afh’t nothing to back him up and keep him 
''to his work, and so he gets beat. Then I thought a minutef and 
says to myself hold on,—s’pose you’d a done right and give 
Jim up; would you felt bettef than what you do now ? No, says 
I, I’d feel bad—^I’d feel just the same way I do now. Well, then, 
says I, what’s the use you learning to do rightj,- when it’s 
troublesome to do right and ain’t no trouble to do wrpng, and 
the wages is just the Same? stuck. Itpouldn’t answei 
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that. So I reckoned I voouldn’t bother no more about it, but 
after this always do whichever come handiest at the time. 

I went into the wigwam ;«Jim warn’t there. 1 looked all 
around; he wam’t anywhere. I says: 

“Jim!” 



• • 

“ Here I is, Huck. Is dey out o’ sight yit ? Don’t tallvw 
loud.* 

15- 

He was in theMver^^under thg stem oar, with just his nose 
out. I told him they was out of sight, so he come aboard. 
He says; ^ 

I.wasVlistenin^to all de talk, en I slips into de river en 
was gwyce to shove for sho’ if dey come aboard. Den I was 
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gwyne to swim to de raf agin when dey was gong. But lawsy^ 
how yon did fool ’em, Huck I Dat wuz de smartesl^odge 1 ] 
tell you, chile, I ’^eck it save’ cje Jim—ole Jim ain’t gwype to 
forgit you for dat, honey.” 

-'Chen we talked about the money. It was a pretty good 
raise, Wbnty dollars apiece. Jim said we could take deck 
passage on a steamboat now, and the money would last us as 
far as we wanted to go in the free States. He said twenty 
mile more warn’t far for the raft to go, but ho wished we was 
already there. 

Towards daybreak we tied up, and Jim was mighty par¬ 
ticular about hiding the raft good. Then he worked all 
day fixing things in bundles, and getting all ready to quit 
rafting. 

That night about ten we hove in sight of the lights of a 
town away down in a left hand bend. 

I went off in the canoe, to ask about it. Pretty soon 1 
found a man out in the river with a skiff, setting a trot-line. 1 
” ranged up and says; 

“ Mister, is that town Cairo ? ” ^ 

“ Cairo ? no. You must be a blame’ foul.” 

“ What town is it, mister ? ” 

“ If you want to know, go and find out. If you stay here*’ 
bothsdu^^und me for about half a minute longer, you’ll get 
something you won’t want.” 

I paddled to th? raft. Jim was awful disappointed, but 1 
•'^-oaid never mind, Cairo would 'be the next place, I reckoned. 

We passed another town before daylight, and I ^ going 
out again; but it was high ground, so I didn’t go. No high 
ground about Cairo, Jim said. I had forgot it. We laid up for 
the day, on a tow-head tolerably close the l||Uhand bank. 

-1 begun to suspiciofi something. So did Jim. I nysr " 

“ Maybe we went by Cairo in the fog that night,” " 

* • - s .. 
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He says: 

“Doan'^'less’talk about it, Huck. Po’ ufggeis can’t have 
no luck. I awluz ’speoted dat rattle>8nake skin wam’t done 
wid its work." 

“I wish I’d never seen that snake-skin, Jim—I do wish I’d 
never laid eyes on it.” 

" II ain’t yo’ fault, Huok; you didn* know. Don’t you 
blame yo’self ’bout it.” • 

When it wal dayliglft, here was the clear Ohio water in 
shore, sbre enough, and outsiSe was the old regular Mflddy I 
So it was all up with Cairo. 

We talked it all over. It wouldn’t do to take to the shore; 
we couldn’t take the raft up the stream, of course. There wam’t 
no way but to wait for dark, and start back in the canoe and 
take the chances. 6o we slept all day amongst the cotton-Wbod 
thicket^ so as to be fresh for the work, and when we went back 
to the raft about dark the canoe was gone! 

We didn’t say a word for a good while. There wam’t any-’ 
thing to say. We both knowed well enough it was some more 
work of the rattle-snake skin; so what was the use to talk about 
it? It would only*look like we was finding fault, and that 
would be bound to fetch more bad luck—and keep on fetching 
it, too,j,till we knowed enough to keep still. 

By-and-by we talked about what we better do. .^ d feund 
there wara’t no way but just to go along down with the raft 
till we get a chance to buy a canoe to go back in. We wam’t 
going to borrow it when there wEum’t anybody around, the way"" 
.I»p woidd do, for^that might set people after us. 

So we shoved out, after dark, en the raft. 

Anybody that don’t believe yet, that it’s foolishness to 
handle a snake-skin, «fter all that that snake-skin done for us, 
wffl believe it now, if they read on and see what more it done 
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The place to buy canoes is off rf rafts laying up at shore. 
But we didn’t see no rafts laying up 5 so we went dong during 
three hours and more. Well, the night got gray, and ruther 
thick, which is the next meanest thing to fog. You can’t tell 
the Shape of the^river, and you can’t see no distance. It got to 
be very late and still, and then along comes a steamboat up 
the river. We lit the lantern, and judged she would lee it. 
Up-stream boats didn’t generly come close to us; they go 
out and follow the bars and hunt for easy water'underthe reefs; 
but nights like this they bull right up the channel against the 
whole river. 

W^ could hear her pounding along, but we didn’t see her 
good tilltshe was close. She aimed right for us. Often they 
do that and try to see how close they can come without touching; 
sometimes the wheel bites off a sweep, and then the pilot sticks 
his head out and laughs, and thinks he’s mighty smart. Well, 
here she comes, and we said she was going to try to shave us ; 
but she didn’t seem to be sheering off a bit. She was a big one, 
and she was coming in a hurry, too, looking like a black cloud 
with rows of glow-worms around it; but all .of a sudden she 
bulged out, big and scary, with a long row of wide-open furnace 
doors shining like red-hot teeth, and her monstrous bows and 
guards hanging right over us. There was a yell at qs, and" 
a jin^liogtof bells to stop the engines, a pow-wow of cussing, 
and whistling of steam—and as Jim went overboard on one 
side and I on the t)ther, she come smashing straight through 
*%e raft. ‘ ‘ , 

I dived—and I aimed to find the bottom, too, for a thirty- 
foot wheel had got to go over me, and I wanted it to have 
plenty of room. I could always stay under water a minute; 
this time I reckon I staid under water ?, minute and a half. 
Then 1 bounced for the top in a hurry, for I was nearly busting. 

I popped out to my arm-pits an^ blowed the^ water dut of Ay 
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nose, and puffed a bit. Of course there was a booming current; 
and of course that boat started her engines again ten seconds 
after she stopped them, for they never cared much for raftsmen ; 
so now she was churning along up the river, out of sight ^ the 
thick weather, though I could hear her. • 

1 #ung out for Jim about a dozen times, but I didn’t get 
any answer ; so I grabbed a plank that touched me while I was 
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“ treflding water,” and struck out for shore, shoving it ahead of 
me. But I madekout to see that the drift of the current was 
t^ards the left-hand shore, which meant that I was in a 
crossing; so 1 changed off and went that way. 

It yas ene of th^se long, slanting, two-mile crossings; so I 
■ a. gqpd long time in getting over. I made a safe landing, 

hm ,clumk.VP bank. I couldn’t see but a little ways, but I 
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went poking along over rough groundTor a quarter of a mile or 
more, and then I run across a big old-fashioned double log 
house before I noticed it. I v?9,8 going to rush by and get 
away, but a lot of dogs jumped out and went to howling’and 
barkmg at me, and I knowed better than to move another peg. 


















about half a minute 
somebody spoke out 
of a window, without 
putting his«head out, 
and says: , 

“Be done, boys I 
Who’s there ? ” 

I says: 

“ It’s me.”'' 
“Who’s me?” 

“ Greorge Jackson, 


“ What do you 
want?” 

^ «I donitwant no- 

“ thing, sir. I only want 

9 o go along by, but 

“WHO’S THKBB?" , , 

the dogs won tletme. ^ 

“ What are ypu prowling around here this time of night, 

for—hey?” • * , . ^ r .t. 

“ I wam’t prowling around, sir; I fell overboard off of the 

steamboat,.” • 

“ 6h, you did, di<\ you ? Strike a Ught there, somebody. 
What- (fid you ^y your nam% was ? ” 
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“ George Jackson, sir. Pm only a” boy.” 

“Look here; if you’re telling the truth, you n^n’t be 
afraid—nobody ’ll hurt you. Bflif'"don’t try to budge; stand 
right where you are. Rouse out Bob and Tom, some of you, 
and ifetch the guns. George Jackson, is there anybody with 
you?” 

“No, sir, nobody.” 

1 heard the peoplfc stirring around^ in the house, now, and 
see a light. The man sung out: ^ 

“ Snatch that light away, Betsy, you old fool—ain’t you got 
any sense ? Put it on the floor behind the front door. Bob, 
if you and Tom are ready, take your places.” 

“ All ready.” y- 

« “ Now, George Jackson, do you know the ShepherdSons ? ” 

“ No, sir—I never heard of them.” ' 

“Well, that may be so, and it mayn’t. Now, all ready. 
Step forward, George Jackson. And mind, don’t you hurry— 
come mighty slow. If there’s anybody with you, let him keep 
back—if he shows himself he’ll be shot. Come along, now. 
Come slow; push the door open, yourself—Just enoMh to 
squeeze in, you hear ? ” ^ 

I didn’t hurry, T couldn’t if Pd a wanted to. I took one ^ 
slow step at a time, and there wam’t a sound, only I thought I 
could’heai-my heart. The dogs were as still as the humans, 
but they followed a little behind me. When I got to the three 
log door-steps, I heatd them unlocking and unbarring tod un- 
"'Bolting. I put my hand on the door and pushed it a little, and 
A little more, till somebody said, “ There, th^it’s enough—^put 
your head in.” I done it, but I judged'they would take it off. 

The candle was on the floor, and there tliey aU was, looking 
at me, and me at them, for about a quarter* of a minpte. Three 
big men with.guns pointed at me, which made me mnce,' I tel|: 
you: tiie oldest, gray and about sixty, t£e otl^^r two thirty or 
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moTe^&U of them fii\e ^d' handsome—and the sweetest old 
graj-heaj^ed lady, and bank of her two yonng women wUch I 
couldn’t see right well. The^ld gentleman saysn 
, There—rl reckon it’s all right. Come in.” 

As soon as I was in, the old gentleman l),e locked the door 
an^%arred it and bolted it, and told the young men to come in 
with \heir ^ns, and they all went in a big parlour that had a 
trew rag carpet on the floor, and got togather in a comer that 
was out of range of th§ front windows—there wam’t none on 
the side. They held the candle, and took a good look *at me, 
and all said, “ Why he ain’t a Shepherdson—no, there ain’t any 
-Shepherdson about him.” Then the old man said he hoped I 
wouldn’t mind being searched for arms, because he didn’t mean 
no harm by it—it was only to make sure. So he didn’t pjry 
into my pockets, i)ut only felt outside with his hands, and said 
it was all right. He told me to make myself easy and at home, 
and tell ail about myself; but the old lady says; 

“ Why bless you, Saul, the poor thing’s as wet as he can 
•be; and don’t you reckon it may be he’s hungry ? ” 

“ True for you, Kachel—I forgot.” 

^ the old lady says: 

“ Betsy ” (this was a nigger woman), “ you fly around and 
get him something to eat, as quick as you can, poor thing; and 
one of you girls go and wake up Buck and tell hiai—Oh, 
.^here he is himself. Buck, take this little stranger and get the 
wet clothes ofi:' from him and dress him tip in some of yours 
that ’3 dry." 

Buck looked about as old as me—thirteen or fourteen o^ 
along there, though h« was a litMe bigger than me. He hadn’t 
on anything but a shirt, and he was very frowsy-headed. He 
come in g|ping andidigging one fist into his eyes, and he was 
dra^ng a gun along ,with the other one. He says: 
t Ain’t thej^ no ^pherd^ns around ? ” 
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• They said, no, ’twas a false alarm.” 

“ Well,” he says, “ if they’d a ben some, I reckon I’d a goi 
one.” o 

They all laughed, and Bob says; 



“ Why, Buck, they might have scalped us all, you’ve been 
so slow in coming.” 

“Well, nobody come after me, and ^t ain’t right. I’m 
always kep’ down; I don’t get no show.” ’ 

•‘Never mind, Buck, my boy.” says'the old man,” “you’]) 

® <5 „ 
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have show enough, all it»good time, don’t you fret about that. 
Go ’long with you now, and do as your mother told you.” 

When we got upstairs to his room, he got me a coarse shirt 
and a roundabout and pants of his, and I put them on. While 
I was at it he asked me what my name was, but before I^could 
tell him, he started to telling me about a blue jay and a young 
rabbit he had catched in the woods day before yesterday, and 
he asked me where Moses was when th^ caiulle went out. I 
said I didn’t know; I hadn’t heard about it before, no way. 

“Well, guess,” he says. * • 

“ How’m I going to guess,” says I, “ when I never heard 
tell about it before ? ” 

“ But you can guess, can’t you ? It’s just as ea^.*^ 

“ Which candle ? ” I says. 

“ Why, aay candle,” he says. 

" I don’t know where he was,” says 1; “ where was he ? ” 

“ Why, he was in the dark ! That’s where he was 1 ” 

“ Well, if you knowed where he was, what did you ask me 
for?” 

“ Why, blajne it, it’s a riddle, don’t you see ? Say, how 
long are you going to stay here ? You got to stay always. 
We can just have booming times—they don’t have no school 
now. Do you own a dog ? I’ve got a dog—and he’ll go in 
the river and bring out chips that you throw in. Dp yon like 
to comb up, Sundays, and all that kind of foolishness ? You 
bet I don’t, but ma she makes me. •Confound these old 
brif^ihes, I reckon I’d better put*’em on, but I’d ruthw not, it’s% 
so warm. Are you all ready? All right—come along, old 
hoBS.” ' • . 

Cold com-pone, cold com-beef, butter and butter-milk— 
that is what they h^d for me down there, and there ain’t nothing 
bett^ that ever I’ve come across yet. Buck and his ma and 
all of t*hem sn^oked cob pipes, except the ni|;ger woman, whi^b 
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«ras gone, and the two young women. They all smoked and 
talked, and I eat and talked. The young women had qnilts' 
around them, and their hair down their backs. They all asked 
me questions,and I told them how pap and me and all.the; 
&mily was living on a little farm down at the bottom of Arkan- 
saw, and my sister Mary Ann run off and got married and 
never was heard of no more, and Bill went to hunt theni and 
he wam’t heard of nq more, and Tom and Mort died, and then 
there warn’t nobody but just me and pap left, and he was just 
trimmed down to nothing, on account of his troubles; so when 
he died I took what there was left, because the farm didn’t 
belong to us, and started up the river, deck passage, and fell 
overboard j and that was how I come to be here. So they said 
I could have a home there as long as I wanted it. Then it was 
most daylight, and everybody went to bed, and I went to bed 
, with Buck, and when I waked up in the morning, drat it all, 
I had forgot what my name was. So I laid there about an 
hour trying to think, and when Buck waked up, I says: 

“ Can you spell. Buck ? ” 

“ Yes,” he says. „ 

“ I bet you can’t spell my name,” says I. 

“ I bet you what you dare I can,” says he. 

“ All right,” says I, “ go ahead.” 

“ (f-o-r-g-e J-a-x-o-n—there now,” he says. 

“ Well,'*' says I, “ you done it, but I didn’t think you could. 
It ain’t no slouch of e name to spell—right off without study¬ 
ing” ; 

I set it down, private, because somebody might want me to 
spell it, next, and so I wanted ^ be handjr with it and rattle it 
off like I was used to it. 

It was a mighty nice family, and a mighty nice house, too. 
I hadd’t seen no house out in the country before that was i^mce 
and had so much style. It didn’t have'an iron latch tbs 
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firont door, nor b wooden one with a buckskin string, bnt a 
brass knob to the same as houses in a town. There 
wam’t no bed in the parlour, nst a sign of a bed; but heaps of 
parlours in towns has beds in them. There was a big fireplace 
that was bricked on the bottom, and the bricks’was kept alean 
and red by pouring water on them and scrubbing them with 
another brick; sometimes they washed them over with red 
water-paint that they call Spanish-brown, eame as they do in 
town. They had big brafs dog-irons that could hold up a saw- 
log. There was a clock on the middle of the mantel-^iece, 
with a picture of a town painted on the bottom half of the glass 
front, and a round place in the middle of it for the sun, and 
you could see the pendulum swing behind it. It wasjjeautiful 
to Bear that clock tick; and sometimes when one of these 
peddlers had been» along and scoured her up and got her in 
good shape, she would start in and strike a hundred and fifty 
before she got tuckered out. They wouldn’t took any money 
for her. 

Well, there was a big outlandish parrot on each side of the 
clock, made out <»f something like chalk, and painted up gaudy. 

By one of the parrots was a cat made of crockery, and a crockery 
dog by the other; and when you pressed down on them they 
^ueaked, but didn’t open their mouths nor look different nor 
interested. They squeaked through underneath. TJbere’was 
a couple of big wild-turkey-wing fans spread out behind those 
things. On a table in the middle of the rdom was a kind of a 
lovely, crockery basket that had apples and oranges and peaches ' 
and grapes piled U|) in it, which was much redder and yellower 
and prettier than real ones is, but‘they wam’t real because you 
could see where pieces had got chipped off and showed the 
white chalk or whatever it was, underneath. 
p: ‘ Thifi table had a cover made out of beautiful oil-cloth, with 
red aad blue spread-^gle pointed on it, and a painted border 
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all around. -It come all the way from Philadelphia, they said, 
There was some books too, piled up perfectly exact, on each 
comer of the table. One was a big family Bible, fall of pic¬ 
tures. One was “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” about a man that left 
his family it didn’t say why. I read considerable in it now and 
then. The statements was interesting, but tough. Another 
was “ Friendship’s Offering,” full of beautiful stuff and jfoetry; 
but I didn’t read v.the poetry. Another was Henry Clay’s 
Speeches, and another was Dr. Gunn’? Family Medicine, which 
told you all about what to do if a*body was sick or dead. There 
was a Hymn Book, and a lot of other books. And there was 
nice sjilit-bottom chairs, and perfectly sound, too—not bagged 
down in the middle and busted, like an old basket. 

They had pictures hung on the walls—mainly Washingtons 
and Lafayettes, and battles, and Highland Marys, and one 
called “ Signing the Declaration.” There was some that they 
called crayons, which one of the daughters which was dead 
made her own self when she was only fifteen years old. They 
was different from any pictures I ever see before; blacker, 
mostly, than is common. One was a woman in a slim black 
dress, belted small under the arm-pits, with bulges like a cab¬ 
bage in the middle of the sleeves, and a large black scoop- 
shovel bonnet with a black veil, and white slim ankles crosseiT 
abmlt wilJi black tape, and very wee black slippers, like a chisel, 
and she was leaning pensive on a tombstone on her right elbow, 
under a weeping willow, and her other hand hanging-down her 
side holding a white handkerchief and a reticule, and under¬ 
neath the picture it said, “ Shall 1 Never See Thee More Alas ? ” 
Another one was a young lady with her h^ir all combed up 
straight to the top of her head, and knotted there in front of a 
cot^h like a chair-back, and she was cryii^ into a handkerchief 
and had a dead bird laying on its back^in her other hahd with * 
its heels up, and underneath the jticture it sai^," I Shall Never 
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Hear Thy Sweet Chirrup More Alas! ” There was one where a 
young lady was at a window looking up at the moon, and tears 
running down ter cheeks; and she had an open letter in one hand 
with black sealing-wax showing on one edge of it, and she was 
mashing a locket with a chain to it against her mouth, and under¬ 



neath the picture^t said, “ And Art Thou Gone Yea Thou Art 
Gone Alas! ” These was all nice pictures, I reckon, but I didn’t 
somehow seem to take to them, because if ever I was do^ a 
' little, they ^dways give me the fan-tods. Everybody was sorry 
she died,* becau^ she had laid out a lot more of tiiese pictures 
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to do, and a bodj could see by what she had done w^ they 
had lost. But I reckoned, that with her disposition, she was 
having a better time in the grave-yard. She was at work on 
what they said was her greatest picture when she took sic^ 
and ^veiy day and every night it was her prayer to be allowed 
to liye till she got it done, but she never got the chance. It 
was a picture of a young woman in a long white gown, standing 
on the rail of a bridge all ready to jump off, with her hair all 
down her back, and looking up to tSie moon', with the tears 
running down her face, and she had two arms folded across her 
breast, and two arms stretched out in front, and two more 
reaching up towards the moon—and the idea was, to see 
which pajr would look best and then scratch out all the other 
arms 5 but, as I was saying, she died before she got her mind 
made up, and now they kept this picture over the head of the 
bed in her room, and every time her birthday come they hung 
flowers on it. Other times it was hid with a little curtain. 
The young woman in the picture had a kind of a nice sweet 
face, but there was so many arms it made her look too spidery, 
seeuied to me. 

This young girl kept a scrap-book when she was alive, and 
used to paste obituaries and accidents and cases of patient suf¬ 
fering in it out of the ‘ Presbyterian Observer,’and write poetry 
after th^ out of her own head. It was very good poetry. 
This is what she wrote about a boy by the name of Stephen 
Dowling Bots that ftill down a well and was.drowndedi 

Ot>b to Stepheit Dowuno Bots, Deo’d. 

And did young Stephen sicken, 

And did young Stephen die f 
’ And did the sad hearts thicken, 

And did the mourners cry t ^ 

N'' *, such was not the fate 'of 
Young Stephen powling Bots ( ^ 



STEPHm DOWLINO BOTS. l&f 

Though 8^ hearts round him thickened, 

Twas not from sickness’ shots. - 

s 

No whooping-cough did rack his frame, 

Nor measles drear, with spots:' 

Not these impaired the sacred name 
Of Stephen Dowling Dots. * 



Despised love struck not with woe 
li&t head of curly knots, 

Nor stotjpach troubles laid him low. 
Young Stephen Dowling Rote. 
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Oh no. Then list with*tearful eve, 

'Whilst I his fate do tell. 

His soul did fron|this cold world flj, 

Bj falling down a well. 

They got him out and emptied him; 

Alas it was too late; 

His spirit was gone for to sport aloft 
In the realms of the good and great. 

If Emmeline Grangerford could* make poetry like that 
before she was fourteen, there aih’t no telling what she could 
a done by-and-by. Buck said she could rattle off poetry like 
nothing. She didn’t ever have to stop to think. He said she 
would slap down a line, and if she couldn’t bnd anything to 
rhyme with it she would just scratch it out and slap down 
another one, and go ahead. She warn’t i)articular, she could 
write about anything you choose to give her to write about, 
just so it was sadful. Every time a man died, or a woman 
died, or a child died, she would be on hand with her “ tribute ” 
before he was cold. She called them tributes. The neighbours 
said it was the doctor first, then Emmeline, then the undertaker 
—the undertaker never got in ahead of Emmeline but once, and 
then she hung fire on a rhyme for the dead person’s name, which 
was Whistler. She wam’t ever the same, after that; she nevef ’ 
complained, but she kind of pined away and did not live long. 
Poor thing, many’s the time I made myself go up to the little 
room that used to be hers and get out her poor old scrap-book 
and read in it when her picthres had been aggravating me and 
I had soured on her a little. 1 liked all that family, dead one* 
and all, and wam’t going to let anything come between us. 
Poor Emmeline made poetry about all the dead people when 
she was alive, and it didn’t seem right that there wam’t nobody 
to make some about her, now she was gone; so I tned to sweat 
out a verse or two myself, but I couldn’t seeip to make, it go, 
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iomehow. They kept Enftneline’s room trim and nice and all 
the things fixed in it just the way she liked to have them when 
she was alive, and nobody ever Wept there. The old lady took 
care of the room herself, though there was plenty of niggers, 
and she sewed there a good deal and read her Bible there, 
mostly. 

Well, as I was saying about the parlour, there was beautiful 
cmrtains on the windows: white, with picturvA jiainted on them, 
of castles yith vibes all down the wails, and cattle coining down 
to drink. There was a little old i)iano, too, that had tin pans 
in it, I reckon, and nothing was ever so lovely as to hear the 
young ladies sing, “The Last Link is Broken ” and play “The 
Battle of Prague ” on it. The walls of all the rooms was plas¬ 
tered, and most Irtd carpets on the floors, and the whole house 
was whitewashed oif the outside. 

It was a double house, and the big open jilace betwixt them 
was roofed and floored, and sometimes the table was set there 
in the middle of the day, and it was a cool, comfortable place. 
Nothing couldn’t be better. And wam’t the cooking good, 
and just bushels 8f it too! 
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GKANGEBFOKD was 
a gentleman, you see. 
He was a gentleman 
all over; and so was 
his family. He was 
well born, as the say¬ 
ing is, and that’s worth 
as much in a man as 
it is in a horse, so the 
Widow Douglass said, 
and 'Nobody ever de¬ 
nied that she was of 
the first aristocracy in 
our town; and pap he 
always said it, too,; 
though he wam’t no 
more quality than a 
mud-cat, himselfl Col. 


Grangerford was very tall and very slim, and had a darkish-paly 
complexion, not a sign of red in it anywheres; he was clean- 
thaved every morning, all over his thin face, and he had t^ 
thinnest kind of lips, and the thinnest bind of nqstrils, and a 
high nose, and heavy eyebrows, and the blackest kind of eyes, 
sunk 80 deep back that they seeped like they was looking oujl 
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of caverns at you, as you*may say. His forehead was high, and 
bis hair was black and straight^and hung to his shoulders. His 
hands was long and thin, and every day of his life he put on a 
cleah shirt and a full suit from head to foot made out of linen 
so white it hurt your eyes to look at it; and on Sundays he 
wore a blue tail-coat with brass buttons on it. He carried a 
mahogany cane with a silver head to i^ There waru’t no 
frivolishness about him, not a bit, and he warn’t ever loud. He 
was as kijid as fie could be—^you could feel that, you know, and 
so you had confidence. Sometimes he smiled, and it was good 
to see; but when he stnaightenedhimself up like a liberty-pole, 
and the lightning begun to flicker out from under his eyebrows 
you wanted to climb a tree first, and find out what tlie matter 
was afterwards. He didn’t ever have to tell anybody to mind 
their manners—e^feryhody was always good-mannered where he , 
was. Everybody loved to have him around, too; he was sun¬ 
shine most always—I mean he mjide it seem like good weather. 
When he turned into a cloud-bank it was awful dark for a half 
a minute and that was enough; there wouldn’t nothing go 
wrong again for H week. 

When him and the old lady come down in the morning, all 
the^femily got up out of their chairs and give them g(XKl-<lay, 
and didn’t set down again till they had set down. Then Tom 
and Bob went to the sideboard where the decanters was, and 
mixed a glass of bitters and handed it to him, and he held it in 
his hand^nd waited till Tom’s and Bob’s was mixed, and then 
they bowed and said, “ Our duty to you, sir, and madam; ” and 
ihey bowed the least bit in the world and said thank you, and 
so they drank, all threejand Bob dnd Tom poured a spoonful of 
jrater on the sugar and the mite of whisky or apple brandy in 
the bottom^f their tumblers, and give it to me and Buck, and 
we drank to the olid people (bo. 

Bob'waa thet oldest, and 'jPom next. Tall, beautiful men 

' 9 

* M 
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irith very broad shoulders and brown faces, and long black hair 
and black eyes. They dressed in^white linen from head to fo6t, 
like the old gentleman, and wore broad Panama hats. 

Then there was Miss Charlotte, she was twenty-five, aniftall 
and proud and grand, but as good as she could be, when she 
wam’t stirred up; but when she was, she had a look that would 
make you wilt in your tracks, like her father. She was beau¬ 
tiful. , 

■ ^ 

So was her sister. Miss Sophia, but it was a different kind. 
She was gentle and sweet, like a dove, and she was only twenty. 

Each person had their own nigger to wait on them—Buck, 
too. My nigger had a monstrous easy time, because I wam’t 
used to hiving anybody do anything for me, but Buck’s was on 
the jump most of the time. 

This was all there was of the family, no'Ji; but there used 
to be more—three sons; they got killed; and Emmeline that 
died. 

The old gentleman owned a lot of farms, and over a hundred 
niggers. Sometimes a stack of peo[)le would come there, horse¬ 
back, from ten or fifteen mile around, and staj’ five or six days, 
and have such junketings round about and on the river, and 
dances and picnics in the woods, day-times, and balls at •the^ 
house, nights. These people was mostly kin-folks of the family. 
The meif brought their guns with them. It was a handsome 
lot of quality, I tell you. 

There was another clan of aristocracy around thertf—five or 
six families—mostly of the name of Shepherdson. They was as 
high-toned, and well born, and rich and grand, as the tribe of 
Grangerfords. The ShepherHsons and*the urangerfords used 
the same steamboat landing, which was about two mile above 
our house; so sometimes when I went up there w^th a lot oi 
our folks I used to see a lot of the Shepherditons there^on their 
fine horses. ' 
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One daj Buck aud*ine was away out in the woods, hunt- 
tog, and heard a horse coming. We Wiis crossing the road. 
Buck says; * 

“ Quick! Jump for the wo<Tds! ” 

We done it, and then peeped down the woods throulJb the 
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leaves. Pretty skon ^a splendid young man come galloping 
down the road, setting his horse easy and looking like a soldier. 
H' had his gun acr<tB8 his pommel. I bad seen him before. It 
was ySnng Harney Shppherdson. I heard Buck’s gun go off at 
my ear^ and llarney’s hat fumbled off from his head. He 
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grabbed his gun and rode straight to the place where we was 
^d. But we didn't wait. We started through the woods od^ 
run. The woods wam’t thick, so*I looked over my shoulder, to 
dodge the bullet, and twice I seen Harney cover Buck with his 
gun; %nd then he rode away the way he come—to get his hat, 

I reckon, but I couldn’t see. We never stopped mnnin^ till 
we got home. The old gentleman’s eyes blazed a minute#^ 
t’was pleasure, mainly, I judged—then his face sort of smoothed 
down, and he says, kind of gentle: ' • * 

“I don’t like that shooting from behind a bush. Wlyr 
didn’t you step into the road, my boy ? ” 

‘‘The Shepherdsons don’t, father. They always take ad¬ 
vantage.” ‘ 

Miss Charlotte she held her head up like a queen while 
Buck was telling his tale, and her nostrils s|}read and her eyes 
snapped. The two young men looked dark, but never‘said 
nothing. Miss Sophia she turned pale, but the colour coqp^e 
back when she found the man warn’t hurt. 

Soon as I could get Buck down by the com-cribs under the 
trees by ourselves, I says: 

“ Did you.want to kill him. Buck ?” 

“Well, I bet I did.” 

“•What did he do to you ? ” 

“‘Hi* ? He never done nothing to me.” 

“ Well, then, what did you want to kill him for ? ” 

“ Why, nothing-^only it’s on account of the feud.”* 

“What’s a feud?” 

“ Why, where was you raised ? Don’t you know what » 
feud is?” • • ' 

“ Never heard of it before—tell me about it.” 

“Well,” says Buck, “a feud is this way. A {pan has a 
quarrel with another man, and kills him »then that other man’s . 
brother kills him ; then the othe[ brothers, or^jpoth 8ideB.-goes 
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tor one another; then •the eoueini chip in—and by-and-by 
everybody’s killed off, and there ain't no more fend. But it’s 
fcinil of slow, and takes a long time.” 

“Has this one been going on long, Bock? ” 

“Well, I should reckon/ it started thirty year or 



lom^ers along there. There was trouble ’bout something and 
then a lawsuit tc^settfe it; and,the suit went agin one of the 
men, and so he up and shot the man ♦ bat won the suit which 
he would naturally^do, of course. Anybody would.” 

“•Whit was the trouble about, Buck?—land ?” 

“ I*reckon|maybe—I don’t know.” 
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“ Well, who done the shooting?—was it a Grangerford or a 
Shepherdson ? ” 

“ Laws, how do I know ? it wfts so long ago.” 

“ Don’t anybody know ? ” 

“ Q)^> y®s, pa knows, I reckon, and some of the other old 
folks; but they don’t know now what the row was about in the 
first place.” 

“ Has there beei>many killed, Biick ? ” 

“Yes—right smart chance of funerals. But they don’t 
always kill. Pa’s got a few buck-Shot in him; blit ^e don’t 
mind it ’cuz he don’t weigh much anyway. Bob’s been Carved 
up some with a bowie, and Tom’s been liurt once or twice.” 

“ Has lyiybody been killed this year. Buck ? ” 

“ Yes, we got one and they got one. ’Bout three months 
ago, my cousin Bud, fourteen year old, was riding through the 
• woods, on t’other side of the river, and didn’t have no weapon 
with him, which was blame’ foolishness, and in a lonesome 
place he hears a horse a-coming behind him, and sees old Baldy 
Shep^rikson a-linkin’ after him with his gun in his hand and 
his white hair a-flying in the wind ; and ’stead of jumping off 
and taking to the brush. Bud ’lowed he cotdd outrun him ; so 
they had it, nip and tuck, for five mile or more, the old man %• 
gaining all the time; so at last Bud seen it warn’t any use, so 
he stopped and faced around so as to have the bullet holes in 
front, you know, and the old man he rode up and shot him 
down. But he didnV git much chance to enjoy his luck, for 
inside of a week our folks laid Him, out.” 

“ I reckon that old man was a coward. Buck.” 

“ I reckon he wam’t a coward. Not by«a bliTme’ sight. There 
ain’t a coward amongst them Shepherdsons—not a one. And 
there ain’t no cowards amongst the Grangerfiprds, either. Why, 
that old man kep’ up his end in a fight one day, for a h^f an 
hour, against *hree Grangerfords, and come out ivinner.' They 
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int8 all a-horseback; he Ut off of his horse and got behind a little 
woo(k-pile, and kep’ his horse before him to stop the bullets; 
but the Grangerfords staid onttheir horses and capered around 
the .old man, and peppered away at him, and he peppered away 
at them. Him and his horse both went home pretty leaky and 
crippled, but the Grangerfords had to be fItched home—and 
one df ’em was d‘ ad, and another died the next day. No, sir, 
if a body’s out hunting for cowards, he doVt want to fool away 
any time amongst themWShephersons, becuz they don’t breed any 
of that kind." 

Next Sunday we all went to church, about three mile, 
everybody arhorseback. 'I’he n»en took their guns along, so did 
Buck, and kept them between their knees or stood thefn handy 
against the wall. The Shepherdsous done the same. It was 
pretty ornery preiichiug—all about brotherly love, and such-like 
tiresotneness j but everybody said it was a good sermon, anti 
they all talked it over going home, and had such a powerftd lot 
to say about faith, and good works, and free grace, and prefore- 
ordestination, and I don’t know wliat all, that it did seem to 
me to be one of the roughest Sundays I had run across yet. 

About an hour after diniuir everybcnly was dozing around, 
some in their chairs and some in tlndr rooms, and it got to be 
pretty dull. Buck and a dog was stretched out on the grass in 
the sun, sound asleep. I went up to our room, and judged I 
would take a nap myself. 1 found that sweet mTss .Sophia 
Btandiug in her door, which was next to ^urs, and she took me 
in her room and shut the diKw very soft, and asked me if I 
liked her, and I siiid I did ; and she asked me if I would do 
something for hcj anil not bdl^ anybcsiy, and I said I would. 
Then she said she’d forgot her Tesbunent, and left it in the 
•eat at church, be^een two other books, and would I slip out 
quiet an^ go there and fetch it to her, and not say nothing to 
nobody. I s(^d I would. So 1 slid out and slipped off up the 
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road, and there wam’t anybody at the> church, except maybe a 
hog or two, for there wam’t any lock on the door, and hogs 
likes a puncheon floor in summer-time because it’s cool. If 
you notice, most folks don’t go to church only when they’ve got 
toj but a hog i« -‘ 



“ANa ASKED ME IS 1 LIKED HEB.” 


Says I to myseii something’s up—it ain’t natural for a girl 
to be in such a sweat about a Testament ^ soy^ give it a shak^ 
and out drops a little piece of paper with “ Balf-past-tv/o ” 
wrote on it with a pencil. I ransacked i^ but couldn’t find 
anything else. I couldn’t make anything out of tbal, so'l put 
the paper in the book again, and when 1 got taome and up; 








“ WATER-MOCGASINSr 
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itain, there was Miss Sophia in her door waiting for me. She 
polled me in and shut the door; then she looked in the Testa* 
ment till she found the paper, And as soon as she read it she 
looked glad; and before a body could think, ehe grabbed me 
and give me a squeeze, and said I was the best boy ii^ the 
world, and not to tell anybody. She was mighty red in the 
face, fftr a minute, and her eyes lighted up, and it made her 
powerful pretty. I was a good deal astouisL'Wl,15ut when I got 
my breath I asked her wliat the paper was about, and she 
asked me i^x had reiid it, and f siiid “ no,” and she asked me if I 
could read writing, and I told her “ No, only coarse-hand,” and 
then she said the paper warn’t anything but a book-mark to 
k^p her place, and I might go and play now. 

I went oif down to the river, studying over this thing, and 
pretty soon I noticed that n»y nigger was following along be¬ 
hind. When we was out of sight of the house, he looked back 
and around a second, and tlnni comes a-running, and says;— 

“ Mars Jawge, if you’ll come down into de swamp, I’ll show* 
you a whole stack o’ water-moccasins.” 

Thinks I, thfvt’s mighty curious; lie said that yesterday. 
He oughter know a body don’t love water-^noccasins enough to 
go around hunting for them. What is he up to anyway ? So I 
Says— 

“All right, trot ahead.” 

I followed a half a mile, then he struck out over the swamp 
and wade(] ankle deep as much as another half-mile. We come 
to adittle flat piece of land which'was dry and very thick with 
trees and bushes and vines, and he says— 

“ You shove right dn dah, ji*t a few steps. Mars Jawge, 
dah’s whah dey is. ^Fs seed’m befo’, I don’t k’yer to see ’em 
no mo’.” 

Theh hi slopped rijght along and went away, and pretty 
lOon the trees hM him. I poked into the place a-ways, and 
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come to a little open patch aa big as a<bedroom, all hung around 
with vines, and found a man laying there asleep—and by jings 
it was my old Jim! 

I waked him up, and I reckoned it was going to be a grand 
surpjise to him to see me again, but it wam’t. He nearly 
cried, he was Bo*glad. but he wam’t surprised. Said he swum 
along behind me, that night, and heard me yell every tiilie, but 
dasn’t answer; DcfcJtuse he didn’t want nobody to pick him up, 
and take him into slavery again. Says he— • 

“ I got hurt a lit tic, en couldn't swim fas’, sHTlfuz a con- 
sidahle ways bchirie you, towards de las’; when you landed I 
rec.k’iied I could ketch uj) wid you on de Ian’ ’doubt havin’ to 
shout at you, but when 1 see dat house I begin to go slow. ^ I 
’uz olf too fur to hear what dey say to you—I wuz ’fraid o’ de 
dogs—but when it ’uz all ()uiet agin, I kpowed you’s in de 
house, so 1 struck out for de woods to wait for day. Early in 
de luawuin’ some, er de niggers come along, gwyne to de fields, 
en dey tuck me en showed me dis place, whah de dogs can’t 
track me on accounts o’ de water, en dey brings me truck to 
eat every night, en tells me how you’s a gitt’ii along.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell my .Tack to fetch me here sooner, 
Jim ? ” 

“ Well, ’twarn't no use to ’sturb you, Huck, tell we could d« 
sunrfn-j^ut wc’s all right, now. I hen a-huyin’ pots en pans 
eu vittlcs, as I got a chanst, en a patchiu’ up de raf’, nights, 
when-” 

“ What raft, Jim ? ” 

“Our ole raf’.” 

“ You mean to say oui; old raft «rarn’t smas 
flinders ? ” 

“ No, sh(' warn’t. She was tore up ai^ood deal—one en’ of 
her was—but dey warn’t no great harm done, oify oftr traps 
was mos’ all los’. Ef we hadu’ dive’ so deep |en swifm so for 
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under water, en de nighfc had’n ben so dark, en we wam’t so 
■k’yerd, en ben sich punkin-heads, as de sayin’ is, we’d a seed 
de raf. But it’s jis’ as well w^didn’t, ’kase now she’s all fixed 
up agin moa’ as good as new, en we’s got a new lot o’ stuff, too, 
in de place o’ what ’uz los’." 

“ Why, how did you get hold of the raft again, Jim—did 
you catch her ? ” 

“ How I gwyne to ketch her, en I out In de woods ? No, 
some er de niggers foun’ her ketched on a snag, along heah in 
de ben’, eiThid her in a *ick, ’immgst de willows, en dey 
wuz so much jawin’ ’bout which un ’urn she b’long to do mos’, 
dat I come to heah ’bout it pooty soon, so I ups en sett Ics de 
trouble by tellin’ ’uiii she don’t b’long to none uv uyi. Tint to 
you en me; en I ast’m if (by gwyne t) grab a young white 
genlman’s propaty,*en git a hid’n for if? Den I gin ’m ten 
cents apiece, en dry ’uz mighty well a|itisfled, en wisht some 
mo’ raf’s ’ud come along en make’m rich agin, Dey’s mighty 
good to me, dese niggers is, en whatever I wants ’ra to do fur 
me, I doan’ have to ast ’m twice, honey. Dat Jack’s a good 
nigger, en pooty smart.” 

“Yes, he is. He ain’t ever told me you was here; told 
me to come, and he’d show me a lot of watcr-rnoccasins. If 
ilnything happens, he ain’t mixed up in it. He can say he 
never seen us together, and it’ll be the truth.” 

I don’t want to talk much about the next day. I yeckon 
I’ll cut it pretty short. I waked up about d&wn, and was agoing 
to turn over and go to sleep again,’ when I noticed how still it 
was—didn’t seem to be anybody stirring. That wam’t usual. 
Next I noticed that*Buok was up and gone. Well, I gets up, 
a-wondering, and goes downstairs—nobody around ; everything 
as still as a mouse., Just the same outside; thinks I, what 
does it hiean ? 'Down b^ the wood-pile I comes across my Jack 
•nd says :* 
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** What’s it all about ? ” 

Says he: 

“ Don’t you know, Mars Jailge ? ” 

“ No,” says I, “ I don’t.” 

‘tWell,den,^iss Sophia’s run off! ’deed she has. She run 
off in de night, sometime—nobody don’t know jis’ when—run 
off to git ma rried t o dat young Harney Shepherdson, you know 
—leastways, so dey ’spec. De fambly foun’ it out, ’bout half an 
hour ago—maybe a little mo’—en’ *[ tell ydu de^ wam’t no 
time los’. Sich another hurryin^ up guns en bosses you never 
see I De women folks has gone for to stir up de relations, en ole 
Mars ^aul en de boys tuck dey guns en rode up de river 
road for to try to ketch dat young man en kill him ’fo’ he kin 
git acrost de river wid Miss Sophia. I reck’n dey’s gwyne to be 
mighty rough times.” 

“ Buck went off ’thout waking me up.” 

“Well, I reck’n he did! Dey warn’t gwyne to mix you up 
in it. Mars Buck he loaded up his gun en ’lowed he’s gwyne 
to fetch home a Shepherdson or bust. Well, dey’ll be plenty un 
’m dah, I reck'n, en you bet yon he’ll fetch* one ef he gits a 
chanst.” 

I took up the river road as hard as 1 could put. By-and-by 
I begin to hear guns a good ways off. MTien I come in sight 
of the leg store and the wood-pile where the steamboats land, I 
worked along under the trees and brush till I got to a good 
place, and then I cfumb up into the forks of a cotton-wood tl^t 
was out of reach, and watched. There was a wood-rank four 
foot high, a little ways in front of the tree, and first I was 
going to hide behind that; but maybe It w^ luckier I didn't. 

There was four or five men cavorting around on their 
horses in the open place before the log stone, cussing^nd^elling, 
and trying to get at a couple of young;chaps Ibat was behind 
the w^-rank alongside of the ^steamboat lajding^but they 
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couldn’t come it. Every Rme one of them showed himself on 
the river side of the wood-pile he got shot at. The two boys 
was sqviatting back to back behind the pile, so t^ey could 
watcbboth ways. 

By-and-by the men stopped cavorting aroupd and yeUing. 
They started riding towards the store; then uj> gets one of the 
hoys, draws a steady bead over the wood-rank, and drops one of 



them outof his saddle. All the men juinpud olT of their horses 
and grabbed the hurt one and started to carry him to the store; 
and that minute the two boys started on the run. They got 
half-way to the tree I was in before the men noticed, '^en 
the men see them, and jumped on their horses and took ontMter 
them. Th^ gained^n the boys, but it didn’t do no good, the 
boys hdd too good a start; they got to the wood-pile that was 
in firont of my tlee, and slipped iu behind it, and so they had 
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the bulge on the men again. One of the boys was Buck, and 
the other was a slim young ch^p about nineteen years old. 

The men ripped around awhile, and then rode away. 
As soon as they was out of sight, I sung out to Buck and told 
him» He didnjb know what to make of my voice coming out of 
the tree, at first. He was awful surprised. He told, me to 
watch out sjuyjj^nd let him know when the men came in sight 
again; said they was up to some devilment or other—wouldn’t 
b(^ gone long. I wished I was out of that free^ liut I dasn’t 
come down. Buck begun to cry and rip, and ’Tmved that him 
and his cousin Joe (that was the other young chap) would 
make,up for this day, yet. He said his father and his two 
brotliers*vvas killed, and two or three of the enemy. Said the 
Shepherdsons laid for them, in ambush. Buck said his father 
and brothers ought to waited for their relati*)ns—the Shepherd- 
sons was too st rong for them. I asked him what was become 
of young Harney and Miss Sophia. He said they’d got across 
the river and was safe. I was glad of that; but the way Buck 
did take on because he didn’t manage to kill Harney that day 
he shot at him—I hain’t ever heard anything like it. 

All of a sudden, bang ! bang! bang! goes three or four guns 
—the men had slipped around through the woods and come ij 
from behind without their horses! The boys jumped for the 
river—4)oth of them hurt—and as they swum down the current 
the men run along the bank shooting at them and singing out, 
“ Kill them, kill tliem! ” It made me so sick I meftt fell out 

t 

of the tree. I ain’t agoing to tell all that happened—it* would 
make me sick again if I was to do that. I wished I hadn’t ever 
conip ashore that night, to sfie such thiiigs^ I ain’t ever going 
to get shut of them—lots of times I dream’ about them. 

I staid in the tree till it begun to get* dark, afijiud to come 
down. Sometimes I heard guns away off in. the wqpds; and 
twice I seen little gangs of men^gidlop past the log store with 
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guns; 80 I reckoned the trouble was still agoing on. I was 
mighty down-hearted; so I mt^e up my nund I wouldn’t ever 
go anear that house again, because I reckoned I was to blame, 
somdiow. I judged that that piece of paper meant that Miss 
Sophia was to meet Harney somewherea at lij>lf-past tw« and 
run 0 ^; and I judged I ought to told her father about that 
paper and the curious way she acted, and tlunyjjjy^be he would 
a locked her up and this awful mess wouliln t ever hajipened. 

When I got*down out of the tree, I crept along down the 
river bank a j^ece, and found th<* two biKlies laying in the edge 
of the water, and tugged at them till I got them asliore ; then 
I covered up their faces, and got away as (piiek as I coyld. I 
cried a little when I was covering up Buck s face, frir he was 
mighty good to me. 

It was just datk, now. I never went near the house, but 
struck through the woods and made for the swamp. Jim 
wam’t on his island, so I tramptnl olT in a hurry for the cru’k, 
and crowded through the willows, ri'd-hot to jump aboard and 
get out of that awful country—the ralt was gone! My souls, 
but I was scared! I couldn’t get my breath for most a minute. 
Then I raised a yell. A voice not t wenty-fi ve foot from me, says— 

“Good Ian’! is dat you, honey? Doan’ make no noise.” 

It was Jim’s voice—nothing ever sounded so gtMxl before. 
I run along the bank a piece and got aboard, and 'Jim he 
grabbed me and hugged me, he was «o glad to stse me. He 
says— ‘ * 

“ Laws bless you, chile, I ’uz right down sho’ you’s dead 
agin. Jack’s been heah, he say he reek’n you’s hen shot, kase 
you didn’ come hor.ie no mo’; so I’s jes’ dis minute a startin’ 
de raf down toward^ de mouf er de crick, so’s to be all rea<ly for 
to shove 01 ^ en leave* soon as Jack comes agin en tells me for 
certain yon is dj^ad. I^awsy, I’s mighty ghid to git you back 
agin, honey.” 
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“ All right—that’s mighty ^good; they won’t find me, an 
they’ll think I’ve been killed', and floated down the river- 
there’s something up there that’ll help them to think st )—e 
don’l> you lose fio time, Jim, but just shove off for the bi 
water as fast as ever you can.” ^ 

I never fgj^gasy till the raft was two mile below there an 
out in the middle of the Mississippi. Then we hung up or 
signal lantern, and judged that we was free and safe .once mon 
I hadn’t had a bite to eat since yesterday ; so jfm he got oi 
some corn-dodgers and butter-milk, and pork and cabbage, an 
greeny—there ain’t nothing in the world so good, when it 
cooked right—and whilst I eat my supper we talked, and ha 
a good time. I was powerful glad to get away from the feud 
and so was Jim to get away from the swani^. We said thei 
warn’t no home like a raft, after all. Other places do seem e 
cramped up and smothery, but a raft don’t. You feel might 
free and easy and comfortable on a raft. 






W’O or three days and 
nights went by; ] 
reckon I might saj 
llicy swum* by, thcj 
slid along so quie| 
and smooth and lovely 
Here is the way we 
put in the time. II 
was a monstrous. bi^ 
river down theres— 
sometimes a mile anc 
a half wide; we rm 
nights, and laid u; 
and hid day-tiyres 
soon as night i^as mosi 
gone, we stopped navi¬ 
gating and tied up.-— 
nearly always in the 
dead water under a 
. * tow-head; anef then 

cat yonng cotton-wiods and willows and hid the raft with them, 
^en we s^ out the^ines. JMextwe slid into the i^ver and had 
a awim, $o as tO|iresbei> up and cool o6f; then we set down on 
the sandy Jbottoln where the water was about knee-deep, and 




IIIOIKG DAY-TIMnt. 
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watched the daylight come. N(ft a sohnd anywheres—perfectly 
still—just like the whole world ^as asleep, only sometimes the 
bull frogs a-clattering, maybe. The first thing to see, looking 
away over the water, was a kind of dull line-—that wa» the 
woodi on t’othey side—you couldn’t make nothing else out; 
then a pale place in the sky; then more paleness, sprejiding 
around; thgjJJi(\ river softened up, away off, and wam’t black 
any more, but gray; you could see little dark spots drifting 
along, ever so far away—trading scow*s, and siich things; and 
long black streaks—rafts; sometimes you could'liear a sweep 
screaking; or jumbled up voices, it was so still, and sounds 
come fio far; and by-and-by you could see a streak on the 
water wlfich you know by the look of the streak that there’s 
a snag there in a swift current which breaks on it and 
makes that streak look tha' way; and you sfee the mist curl up 
otf of the water, and the east reddens up, and the river, and 
you make out a log cabin in the edge of the woods, away on the 
bank on t’otlier side of the river, being a wood-yard, likely, and 
piled by them cheats so you can throw a dog through it any¬ 
wheres; then the nice breeze springs up, and'comes fanning 
you from over there, so cool and fresh, and sweet to smell, on 
account of the woods and the flowers ; but sometimes not that 
way, because they’ve left dead fish laying around, gars, and 
such, and they do get pretty rank ; and next you’ve got the 
full day, and everything smiling in the sun, and the song-birds 
just going it! ' 

A little smoke couldn’t be noticed, now, so we would take 
some fish off of the linos and cook up a hot breakfast. And 
afterwards we would w.atch the loneso&ienipss of the river, and 
kind of lazy along, and by-and-by lazy oflfjto sleep. Wake up, 
by-and-by, smd look to see what done ,n, and maybe see a 
iteawboat, coughing along up sCream^ so fat off towards the 
9 th^r side ^ou couldn’t tell nothing about her'^onl^ whether sho 
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wfu stern-wheel or side-whe^; then for about an hour there 
wouldn’t be nothing to heai^ nor nebbing to see—^just solid 
lonesomeness. Next you’d see a raft sliding by, away olT yonder, 
and maybe a galoot on it chopping, because they’re most always 
doing it on a mft; you’d see the axe flash, ainj come down—you 
don’t hear nothing; yon see that axe go np ngsiin, and by the 
time it’s above the man’s head, then yon beat the k'chunk !—it 
had took all that time to come over ihe water. So we would 
put in the dayt lazying around, listening to Ihe stillness. Once 
there was a shiek fog, and 1;b(! rafts and things that went by 
was healing tin pans sr» thi' steamboats wonhln't rnn over them. 
A scow or a raf' went by so elose we could hear them,talking 
and cussing and laughing—heanl them plain ; but fio couldn’t 
see no sign of them ; it made you feel crawly, it was like spirits 
carrying on that Way in the air. .lim said he believed it was 
spirits; but I says; 

“No, spirits wouldn’t say, ‘ dern the d(Tn fog.’” 

Soon as it was night, out we shoved ; when we got her out 
to about the middle, wo let her alone, and let. h(‘r float wherc- 
ever the current wanted her to; then we lit, the pipes, and 
dangled our legs in the water and talked about all kimls of 
things—we was always naked, day and night, whenever the 
’mosquitoes would let us—the new clothes J’uck’s folks made 
for me was too good to be comfortable, and besides Itlidn’t go 
much on clothes, nohow. 

Sometimes we’d have that whole river f?ll to ourselves for the 
longest time. Yonder was the banks and the islands, across 
the water; and maybe a spark—which was a candle in a cabin 
window—and sometintes on the water you could see a spark or 
two— on a raft or i| scow, you know ; and maybe you could hear 
a fiddle or a song wming over from one of them crafts, ft» 
lorely’to live a rafl^ We had the sky, up there, all s^ieckled 
with stars, and we used to lay on our backs and look up at 
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them, and discuss about wheth^ they was made, or only just 
happened—Jim he allowed they^was made, but I allowed they 
happened; I judged it would have took too long to mate so 
many. Jim said the moon could a iaidthem ; well, that looked 
kind of reasonably, so I didn’t say nothing against it, because 
I’ve seen a frog lay most as many, so of course it could be ^one. 
We used to ^tej^jthe stars that fell, too, and see them streak 
down. Jim allowed they’d got spoiled and was hove out of the 
nest. 

Once or twice of a night we would see a stean'boat slipping 
along in the dark, and now and then she would belch a whole 
world of sparks up out of her chimbleys, and they would rain 
down in tlfe river and look awfu^ pretty; then she would turn a 
comer and her lights would wink out and her pow-wow shut on 
, and leave the river still again; and by-and-bjr her waves would 
get to us, a long time after she was gone, and joggle the raft a 
bit, and after that you wouldn’t hear nothing for you couldn’t 
tell how long, except maybe frogs or something. 

After midnight the people on shore went to bed, and then 
for two or three hours the shores was black—no more sparks in 
the cabin windows. These sparks was our clock—the first one 
that showed again meant morning was coming, so we hunted a 
place to hide and tie up, right away. 

One morning about day-break, I found a canoe and crossed 
over a chute to the main shore—it was only two hundred yards 
—and paddled about a mile up a crick amongst the cypress 
woods, to see if I couldn’t get some berries. Just as I was pass¬ 
ing a place where a kind of cow-path crossed the crick, here 
comes a couple of men tearing up thb path as tight as they 
could foot it. I thought I was a goner, fo| whenever anybody 
was after anybody I judged it was me—owmaybe J^im. I was 
about to dig out from there in a hurry, l^ut they^^ pretty dose, 
to me then, and sung out and begged me to save thdr Uvm-;-' 
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laid they badi^t been doing flotbing, and was being chased for 
it— said there was men and crogs a-cdming. They wanted to 
jnmp right in, but I says— 

‘“Don’t yon do it, I don’t hear the doge and horses yet; 
you’ve got time to crowd througli the brush and get up the 
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crick a little ways : then you tak'e to the water and wade down 
to mo and get in-itbat’ll throw the dogs off the scent.” 

Tliey ddne it, ti9d soon as they was aboard I lit out for our 
tow-hea<i, and'fe about five or ten minutes wo heard the dogs 
and the men away off, shouting. We beard tiiem come along 
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towards the crick, but couldn’t sis them ; they seemed to stop 
and fool around a while; then, as we got further and further 
away all the time, we couldn’t hardly hear them at all; by the 
time w^ had left a mile of woods behind us and struck the river, 
everything was qu'iet, and we paddled over to the tow-head and 
hid in the cotton-woods and was safe. 

One of tllWe fellows was about seventy, or upwards, and had 
a bald head and very gray whiskers. He had an old battered- 
up slouch hat on, and a greasy blue woollen shirt, and ragged 
old blue jeans britches stuffed into his boot tops, and home- 
knit galluses—no, he only had one. He had an old long-tailed 
blue jeans goat with slick brass buttons, flung over his arm, and 
both of them had big fat ratty-looking carj)et-bags. 

The other fellow was about thirty and ^dressed about as 
ornery. After breakfast we .all laid off and talked, and the first 
thing that come out was that these chaps didn’t know one 
another. 

“ Wh.at got you into trouble ? ” siiys the baldhead to t’other 
chap. 

“ Well, I’d been selling an article to take the tartar off the 
teeth—and it does take it olT, too, and geiierly the enamel 
along with it—but 1 staid about one night longer than I ought m 
to, and w^as just in the act of eliding out when I ran across you 
on the trail this side of town, and you told me they were 
coming, and begged me to help you to get off. So I told you 
I was expecting trouble myself and would scatter out with you. 
That’s the whole yam—what’s youm ? ” 

“Well, I’d ben a-runnin’a little temperance revival thar, 
bout a week, and was the pet of the women-jblks, big and little, ^ 
for I was makin’ it mighty warm for the rwinraies, I teU you, 
and takin’ as much as five or six dollars a laight^—tfen cents a 
head, children and niggers free—and buliness ^ growing all the 
time; when somehow or another f little report got aKiund, last 
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night, that I had a way of 'plittin’ in my time with a private 
jug, on the sly. A nigger rolsted me out this mornin*, and 
told me the people was getherin’ on the quiet, with their dogs 
and horses, and they’d be abng pretty soon and give me ’bout 
half an hour’s start, and then run me down, i&they couUf; and 
if th^ got me they’d tar and feather me and ride me on a rail, 
sure. I didn’t wait for no breakfast—1 wam’t huryfry.” 

“ Old man,” says the young one. “ I reckon we might 
double-team it together; wl^at do yon think 5* ” 

“I ain’t undisjiosed. Wliat’s your line—mainly?” 

“ Jour printer, by trade; do a little in patent medicines; 
theatre-actor—t agedy, you know; take a turn at mesmerism 
and phrenology when there’s a chance; teach singing*geography 
school for a change ; sling a lecture, sometimes—oh, I do lots 
of things—most anything that comes handy, so it ain’t work. 
What’s your lay ? ” 

“ I’ve done cf)nsiderhle in the doctoring way in my time. 
Layin’ on o’ hands is my best holt—for cancer, and paralysis, 
and sich things ; and 1 k’n tell a fortune pretty gofxl, when I’ve 
got somebody along to find out the facts for me. Preachin’s 
my line, too; and workin' camp-meet in’s; and missionaryin’ 
^ound.” 

Nobody never said anything for a while; then the ^oung 
man hove a sigh and says— 

“ Alas! ” ^ 

“ What ’re you alassin’ about^ ” says the baldhead. 

“To think I should have lived to be leading such a life, and 
be degraded down into such company.” And he begun to wi|)e 
che comer of his eye with a rag. * 

‘ “ Dem your skin, ain’t the company good enough for you ? ” 

Bays tfee b»ldhead, petty pert and uppish. 

“Yes, it w|fora enough for me; it’s as good as I deserve ; 
for who fetched me so low, when I was so high? I did myselt 
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I don’t blamegentlemen—Jar from it; I don’t blame any* 
body. I deserve it all. Let thu cold world do its worst; one 
thing I know—there’s a grave somewhere ^or me. The world 
may go on just as its always done, and take everything from me 
—loved ones, property, everything—but it can’t take that. 


Borne day I’ll lie down in it and forget it all, and my poor 
broken heart will be at rest.” . He went cKi a-wiping. ; 

“Drot your pore broken heart,” says the fbaldhead : “what# 
are you heaving your pore broken heart at J^Vr? We haint " 
done noting.” f " 

“ No, I know you haven’t. I ain’t \)lunung you, gentle- 
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men. I bronglit myself down-l-yes, I did it myself. It’s right 
I should suffer—perfectly righ#—I don’t make any moan.” 

“ Brought you down from whar ? Whar was you brought 
down from?” 

“ Ah, you would not believe me; the world never brieves 

—let it pass—’tis no matter. The secret of my birth-” 

“ The secret of your birth ? Do you mean to 8,^^-" 

^ “Gentlemen,” says Uie young man, very solemn, “I will 
reveal it to you,*for I feel I jnay have confidence in you. By 
frights I am a auke! ” 

Jim’s eyes bugged out when he heard that; and I reckon 
mine did, too. then the baldhead says: “ No! you can’t 
mean it ? ” * 

“ Yes. My great-grandfather, eldest son of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, fled to this country alwut the end of the last cen¬ 
tury, to breathe the pure air of freedom; married here, and 
died, leaving a con, his own father dying about the same time. 
The second son of the late duke seized the title and estates— 
the Infant real duke was ignored. I am the lineal descendant 
of that infrnt—I am the rightful Duke of Bridgewater;^nd 
here am I, forlorn, tom from my high estate, hunted of men, 
^espised by the cold world, ragged, worn, heart-broken, and 
degraded to the companionship of felons on a raft 1 ” ^ 

Jim pitied him ever so much, and so did I. We*tried to 
comfort him, but he said it warn’t much use, he couldn’t be 
much comforted; said if we was^a mind to acknowledge him, 
that would do him more good than most anything else; so we 
said we would, if he would tell us how. He said we ought to 
**|)<)w, when we spoke to him, and*say “Your Grace,”or “My 
lioid,” or “Your Dordshipand he wouldn’t mind it if we 
• called bim^plain “ Wridgewater,” which he said was a title, 
rayway, and nd^a nkme; and one of us ought to wait on him 
: at dinner, and do any little thing for him he wanted done. 
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Well, that was all easy, so v« aone it. All through dinner 
Jim stood around and waited »on him, and says, “ Will yo’ 
flrace have some o’ dis, or some o’ dat ? ” and so on, and a body 
could see it was mighty pleasing to him. 

Bht the old man got pretty silent, by-and-by—didn’t have 
much'to say, and didn’t look pretty comfortable over alj that 
petting thg^was going on around that duke. He seemed to 
have something on his mind. So, alpng in the afternoon, he 
says: 

“ Looky here, Bilgewater,” he says, “ I’m nation sorry for 
you, but you ain’t the only person that’s had troubles like that.” 

“No?” 

“ No, foil ain’t. You ain’t the only person that’s ben snaked 
down wrongfully out’n a high place.” 

“Alas!” 

“ No, you ain’t the only person that’s had a secret of his 
birth.” And by jings, he begins to cry. 

“ Hold! What do you mean ? ” 

“ Bilgewater, kin I trust you ? ” says the old man, still sort 
of s^bing. 

“To the bitter death!” lie took the old man by the hand 
and squeezed it, and says, “ The secret of your being; speak I ”, 

“^Bilgewater, I am the late Dauphin! ” 

Youljet you Jim and me stared, this time. Then the duke 
says: 

“ You are what ? ” 

“ Yes, my friend, it is too true—your eyes is lookin’ at this 
very moment on the pore disappeared Dauphin, Ix)oy the 
Seventeen, son of Looy the Sixteen and Marry Antonette.” 

“You! At your age! No! You meJn you’re the late 
Charlemagne; you must be six or seven Iff ndr^ years pld, at 
the very least.” 

“Trouble has done it, Bilgewater, trouble haa done it{ 
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tjt>uble has brung these gray ha^ and this premature balditude. 
Yes, gentlemen, you see befortJ you, in blue jeans and misery, 
the wanderin’, exiled, tranipled-on, and snfferin rightful King 

of France.” ^ 

Well, he cried and took on so, that me and Jim didn’t4tno\» 
hardlji what to do, we was so sorry—and so glad and proud we 
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got him with us, too. *So we sefin, like we done be! 
the duke, and tried to comfort him. But he said it wam’t no 
use, nothing but toSie dead and done with it all could do him 
»ny go^; thouih te *aid it often made him feel easier and 
better for » whUe if people treated him according to hia right#, 
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and got down on one knee to /^peak to him, and always called 
him “ Your Majesty^" and waic^ on him first at meals, and 
didn’t set down in his presence till he asked them. So Jim 
and me set to majestying him, and doing this and that and 
t’other for him, And standing up till he told us we might set 
down. This done him heaps of good, and so he got cheerful 
and comfortable. But the duke kind of soured* on him, and 
didn’t look a bit satisfied with the waj things was going; still, 
the king acted real friendly towards him, and said the duke’« 
great-grandfather and all the other Dukes of Bilgewater was a 
good deal thought of by his father, and was allowed to come to 
the palace considerable; but the duke staid huffy a good while, 
till by-arid-by the king says: 

“ Like as not we got to be together a blamed long time, on 
this h-yer raft, Bilgewater, and so what’s the use o’ your bein' 
sour? . It’ll only make things oncoinfortable. It ain’t my &ult 
I wara’t born a duke, it ain’t your fault you warn’t bom a king 
—so what’s the use to wony ? Make the best o’ things the 
way you find ’em, siiys I—that’s my motto. This ain’t no bad 
thing that we’ve struck here—plenty grub and an easy life— 
come, give us your hand, Duke, and less all be friends.” 

The duke done it, and Jim and me was pretty glad to see 
it. It took away all the uneomfortableness, and we felt mi^ty 
goodf over it, because it would a been a miserable business to 
have any unfriendliness on the raft; for what you want, above 
all things, on a raft, is for everybody to be satisfied, and feel 
right and kind towards the others. 

It didn’t take me long to make up my mind that these liars 
wam’t no kings nor dukes, at all, but just low-down humbugs 
and frauds. But I never said nothing, never let on; kept it to 
myself; it’s the best way; then you doil]jb have uo qyarrel^ 
and don’t get into no trouble. If they .vacted as to caU them 
kings and dukes, I hadn’t no objections, •’long as it would keep 
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peace in the family; and it waru’t no use to tell Jip, so I didn't 
tehhim. If I never learnt nothing else,out of pap I learnt 
that the best way to get along with his kind of people is to let 
them have their own way. 





asked considerable 

many ([iiestions; wanted 
to know what we covered 
up tin; raft that way for, 
m and hud by in the clay¬ 
ey tiini- instead of running 
—was Jim a runaway 

I— 

“ Goodness sakes, 
would a runaway nigger 
run south ? ” 

No, they allowed he 
wouldn’t. I had to ac¬ 
count for things some 
way, so I says; 

*• My folks was living 
in Pike County, in Mis- 

. souri, where I was bom, 

and they all died off but me and pa and my brother Ike. Pa, 
he ’lowed he’d break up and go down \nd live with Uncle Ben, 
who’s got a little one-horse place on the river, forty-four mile 
below Orleans. Pa was pretty poor, and-, had some debts; so 
when he’d squared up there wara’t ijotlingJ left but sixteen 
dollars and our nigger, Jim. That wamx enough to take oa 
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fonrteen hundred mile, deck passage nor no other way. Well, 
when the river rose, pa had a streak of luck one day he 
ketched tMs piece of a raft; so we reckoned we’d go down to 
Orleans on it. Pa’s luck didn’t hold out; a steamboat run 
over the fomird corner of the raft, one night, and we all,went 
overboard and dove under the wheel; Jim and me come up, all 
right,*but pa was drunk, and Ike was only four years old, so 
they never come up no more. Well, for the next (fay’or two 
we had considerable trouBle, because people was always coming 
out in skiffs and trying to talfe Jim away from me, saying tlu'y 
believed he was a runaway nigger. We don’t run day-times 
no more, now; nijhts they don’t bother us.” 

The duke says— 

“ Leave me alone to cipher out a way so we can run in the 
day-time if we want to. I’ll thiid< the thing ov<!r—I’ll invent 
a plan that’ll fix it. We’ll let it alone for to-day, hecause of 
course we don’t .want to go by that town yonder in daylight—it 
mightn’t be healthy.” 

Towards night it begun to darken uj) and look like rain: 
the heat lightning was squiiting around, low down in the sky, 
and the leaves was beginning to shiver—it was going to be pretty 
ugly, it was easy to see that. So the* duke and the king went 
to overhauling our wigwam, to see what the beds was like. jMy 
bed was a straw tick—better than Jim’s, which wasacojn-flmek 
tick; there’s always cobs around about in a shuck tick, and they 
poke inU) you and hurt; and whi n yoif roll over, the dry 
shucks sound like yon was rolling over in a pile of dead lesives; 
it makes such a rustling that you wake up. Well, the duke 
allowed he would take my bed; but the king allowed he 
wouldn’t. He says— 

“ I should a reclined the difference in rank would a sejested 
to you* that a t)rn-i|hupk bed wam’t just fitten for me to sleep 
Oft. Yov't Gmee’U toke the shuck bed yourselh” 
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Jim and me was in a sweat i^ain, for a minute, being afraid 
there was going to be some more trouble amongst them; so we 
was pretty glad when the duke says— 

“ Tie my fate to be always ground into the mire under the 
iron h*!el of oppression. Misfortune has broken my once haughty 
spirit; I yield, I submit; ’tis my fate. I am alone in the world 
—let me suffer; I can bear it.” 

We gdf away as soon as it was good and dark. The king 
told ua’'to stand well out towards the ‘middle df the river, and 
not show a light till we got a long ways below tiie town. We 
come in sight of the little bunch of lights by-and-by—that was 
the town, you know—and slid by, about a half a mile out, all* 
right. When we was three-qtiarters of a mile below, we hoisted 
up our signal lantern; and about ten o’clock it come on to rain 
and blow and thunder and lighten like every Ihing; so the king 
told us to both stiay on watch till the weather got better; then 
him and the duke crawled into the wigwam and turned in for 
the night. It was my watch below, till twelve, but I wouldn’t 
a turned in, anyway, if I’d had a bed ; because a body don’t see 
such a storm as that every day in the week, not by a long sight. 
My souls, how the wind did scream along ! And every second 
or two there’d come a glare that lit up the white-caps for half 
a mile around, and you’d see the islands looking dusty through 
the fein^ and the trees thrashing around in the wind; then 
comes a h-waek! —bum! bum! bumble-umble-um-bum-bum- 
bum-bum—and the 'thunder would go rumbling and grumbling 
away, and quit—and then rip comes another flash and another 
sockdolager. The waves most washed me off the raft, some¬ 
times, but I hadn’t any clothes on, iflid didn’t mind. W« 
didn’t have no trouble about snags; the lightning was glaring 
and flittering around so constant that we cculd see them plenty’ 
soon enough to thro# her head this way <or that!'find miss them. 

I had the middle watch, yon know, ^ut I was pretty sleepy 
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by th^ time, so Jim he said he would stand the first half of it 
for iiie; ii^l^ always mighty good that way, Jim was. I 
emwled into the wigwam, but the king and the duke had their 
legs sprawled around so there wam’t no show for me; so I laid 
outside—I didn’t mind the rain, because it was warm, and the 
waves warn’t running so high, now. About two they come up 
again,* though, and Jim was going to call me, but he changed 
his mind because he reckoned they wam’t high enough yet to 
do any harm; but he was mist<aken about that, for pretty soon 
all of a sudden, along comes a regular ri])per, and washed me 
overboard. It most killed Jim a-laughing. He was the easiest 
pigger to laugh that ever was, anyway. , 

I took the watch, and Jim he laid down and snoA^d away; 
and by-and-by the storm let up for good and all; and the first 
cabin-light that shewed, I rousted him out and we slid the raff* 
into hiding-quarters for the day. 

The king go^ out an old ratty deck of cards, after breakfast, 
and him and the duke played seven-np a while, five cents a 
game. Then they got tired of it, and allowed they would “ lay 
out a campaign,” as they called it. The duke went down into 
his carpet-bag and fetched up a lot of little printed bills, anil 
read them out loud. One bill said “ The celebrated Dr. Annand 
& Montalban, of Paris,” would “lecture on the Science of 
Phrenology” at such and such a place, on the blank*day of 
blank, at ten cents admission, and “ furnish charts of character 
at twenty-Jive cents apiece.” The duke said thht was him. In 
another Wll he was the “ world renowned Shaksperean tragedian, 
Garrick the Younger, of Drury Lane, Ix>ndon.” In other bills 
be had a lot of other names and done other wonderful things, 
like finding water and gold with a “ divining rod,” “ dissipating 
witch-spells,” and so pn. By-and-by he says— 

^ «Bfit tlSe hi)triopo,m^ is the darling. Have yon ever 
||od the boards, fioyaltyP” 
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“ No,*' says the king. 

“You shall, then, before you’re three days ddefr, Fallen 
Ghrandeur,” says the duke. “The first good town we come to, 
we’ll hire a hall and do the sword-fight in Richard III. and the 
balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet. How does that strike 
you ? ” 

“ I’m in, up to the hub, for anything that will pay, Klge- 
water, but you see I don’t know nothing about play-actn’, and 
hain’t ever seen much of it. I was too small when pap used to 
have ’em at the palace. Do you reckon you car learn me ? ” 

“Easy 1” 

“ i^ll right. I’m jist a-freezn’ for something fresh, anyway. 
Less commence, right away.” 

So the duke he told him all about who Romeo was, and who 
••ffuliet was, and said he was used to being Romeo, so the king 
could be Juliet. 

“ But if Jidiet’s such a young gal, duke, jny peeled head 
and my white whiskers is goiu’ to look oncommon odd on her, 
maybe.” 

“No, don’t you worry—these country jakes won’t ever think 
oT that. Besides, you know, you’ll he in costume, and that 
makes all the ditferenci* in the world ; Juliet’s in a balcony, 
enjoying the moonlight before she goes to bed, and she’s got 
on her night-gown and her rullled Jiight-cap. Here are the 
costumes for the parts.” 

’ He got out two'or three curtain-calico suits, which he said 
was meedyevil armour for Richard III. and t’other chap,.and a 
long white cotton night-shirt and a ruffled night-cap to match. 
The king was satisfied ; so the duke gok out his book and read 
the parts over in the most splendid spread-eagle way, prancing 
around and acting at the same time, to shpw how it had got to 
be done; then he give the book to the l|;ing ana tol^him to get 
his part by heart. 
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There was a little one-horse town about three mile down 
*the bend, and after dinner the duke said he had ciphered out 
his idea about how to run in daylight without it being danger- 
some for Jim; so he allowed he would go down to the town 
and fix that thing. The king allowed he would go too, a*jd sea 
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if he couldn’t strike something. .We was out of (offee, so Jim 
said I better go along with them in the ciinoe and get some. 

When we got there, there wam’t nobody aiirring; streets 
empty, atfd peltfectly dead and still, like Sunday. We found a 
■kk ni^T sunning himself in a back yard, and he said eveir 

o S 
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body that warn’t too young or too siclf or too old was gone to 
camp-meeting, about two mile back in the woods. The king 
got the directions, and allowed he’d go and work that camp¬ 
meeting for all it was worth, and I might go, too. 

The duke said what he was after was a printing office. We 
found It 5 a little bit of a concern, up over« carpenter shop— 
carpenters and printers ah gone to the meeting, and no doors 
locked, ft was a dirty, littered-up place, and had ink marks, 
and handbills with pictures of horses and rnnitway niggers on 
them, all over the walls. The diike shed his cisit and S&id he 
was all right, now. So me and the king lit out for the camp¬ 
meeting. 

We got there in about a half an hour, fairly dripping, for it 
was a most awful hot day. There was as much as a thousand 
people there, from twenty mile around. Tlfs woods was full of 
teams and wagons, hitched everywheres, feeding out of the 
wagon troughs and stomping to keep off the t^ies. There was 
sheds made out of jwles and roofed over with branches, where 
they had lemonade and gingerbread lo sell, and jjiles of water¬ 
melons and green corn and such-like truck. 

• The preaching was going on under the same kinds of sheds, 
only they was bigger and held crowds of people. The beiiches 
was made out of outside slabs of logs, with holes bored in the 
round side to drive sticks into for legs. They didn’t have no 
backs. The preachers had high platforms to stand on, at ono-- 
end of the sheds. The women had on sun-bonnets; and some 
had linsey-woolsey frocks, sonde gingham ones, and a few the, 
young ones had on calico. Some of the young men was bare¬ 
footed, and some of the children didn’t have on any clothes but 
just a tow-linen shirt. Some of the old women was knitting,' 
and some of tj^ young folks was comrting pn the sly. 

The first shed we come to, the preacher Was lining out |i 
hymn. He lined out two lines, everybody song It, and it wtf 
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kind of grand to Lear it, there was so many of them and they 
done it in such a rousing way; then he lined out two more for 
them^to sing—and so on. The people woke up more and more, 
and sung louder and louder; and towards the end some begun 
to groan, and some begun to shout. Then the preachertc^^un 
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to preach ; and begtuf in earnest,.too; and went weaving first 
to one side of the platform and then the other, and then alean- 
£g down over the i^ont of it, with his arms and hi# body going 
ih4 time,tAd shotting his words out with all hi# might) 
W evOT now and then he would hold up hi# Bible and spread 
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it open, and kind of pass it around this way and that, shouting,. 
“ It’s the brazen serpent in the wilderness 1 Look upon it and 
live!” And people would shout out, “Glory!—A-a-men/" 
And so he went on, and the people groaning and crying and 
saying%men: 

“ Oh, come to the mourners’ bench ! come, black with,sin! 
{amen I) cgpie, sick and sore! {amen!) come, lame and halt, 
and blind! {amen /) come, pore and jieedy, sunk in shame! 
(a-a-men/) come all that’s worn, and soiled, and suffering!— 
come with a broken si)irit! come with a contrite* heart! come 
in your rags and sin and dirt! the waters that cleanse is free, 
the doo» of heaven stands open—oh, enter in and be at rest! ” 
{a-armen!*glory, glory hallelujah!) , 

And so on. You couldn’t make out what the preacher said, 
any more, on account of the shouting and crying. Folks got 
up, everywheres in the crowd, ami worked their way, just by 
main strength, to the mourners’ bench, with tin* tears running 
down their faces ; and when all the mourners Inul got up there 
to the front benches in a crowd, they sung, and shouted, 
. and flung themselves down on the straw, just crazy and 
wild. 

Well, the first I knowed, the king got agoing; and you 
could hear him over everybody; and next he went a-charging 
up on to the platform and the preacher he begged him^o speak 
to the people, and he done it. He told them he was a pirate— 
been a pirate for thirty years, out in the Indian Ocean^ anjj^'^his 
crew was thinned out considerable, last spring, in a fight,^and 
he was home now, to take out some fresh men, and thanks to 
goodness he’d been robbed last night, an'd put ashore off of a 
stmmboat without a cent, and he was glad of it, it was the 
blessedest thing that ever hapiwned to hiir^ because;^he was a 
changed man now, and happy for the first tiipe i^i'his life \ and 
pow as he was, he was going to start right off and work bis way 
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back to the Indian Ocean and put in the rest of his life trying 
to turn the pirates into the true path : for he could do it better 
than anybody else, being acquainted with all the pirate crews 
in that ocean; and though it would take him a long time to 
get there without money, he would get there anyway, anievery 
timo^he convinced a pirate he would say to him, “Don’t you 



thank me, don’t you give me no credit, it all belongs to them 
dear people in PokevHle camp-meeting, natural brothers and 
benefectors of the race—and that dear preacher there, the truest 
fidend a pirate ever ^ad I ” 

And then he bu8te4 into tears, and so did everybody. Then 
Bomebotfy sings outi “ TiUte up a collection for him, take np a 
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collection! ” Well, a half a dozen made a jump to do it, but 
somebody sings out, “ Let him pass the hat around! ” Then 
everybody said it, the preacher too. 

So the king went all through the crowd with his hat, swab¬ 
bing bis eyes, and blessing the people and praising them and 
thanking them for being so good to the poor pirates away off 
there; and every little while the prettiest kind of girls, with 
the tears Tunning down their cheeks, would up and ask him 
would he let them kiss him, for to remember him by j and he 
always done it; and some of them he hugged# and kissed as 
many as five or six times—and he was invited to stay a week; 
and everybody wanted him to live in their houses, and said 
they’d think’ it was an honour; but he said as this was the last 
day of the camp-meeting he couldn’t do no good, and besides 
he was in a sweat to get to the Indian Ocean right off and go 
to work on the pirates 

When we got kick to the raft and he come to count up, he 
found lie had collected eighty-seven dollars and seventy-five 
cents. And then he had fetched away a three-gallon jug of 
whisky, too, that he found jinder a wagon when we was starting 
home through the woods. The king said, take it all around, it 
laid over any d.ay he’d ever put in in the missionarying line. 
He said it warn’t no use talking, heathens don’t amount 
to sBucks, alongside of pirates, to work a camp-meeting 
with. 

The duke was thinking he'd been doing pretty .well, till 
the king come to show up, but after that he didn’t think.so so 
much. He had set up and printed off two little jobs for farmers, 
in that printing office—horse bills—and* took the money, four 
dollars. And he had got in ten dollars’ worth of advertisementa 
for the paper, which he said he would put in for four dollars 
■' they would pay in advance—so they it.**The price 
^ l^per wais two dollars a year, bnt he t^k in three sabMri{^^' 
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tions for half a dollar apiece on condition of them paying him 
ha advance; uiey were going to pay in cord-wood and onions, 
as usual, but he said he had just bought the concern and 
knocked down the price as low as he could afford it, and was 
going to run it for cash. He set up a little piece of poetry, 



ANUTHKR LITTLK job. 


which he made, himself, out of his own head—three verses— 
kind of sweet and saddish—the name of it was, “ Yes, crush, 
wld world, this breaking heart”—and he left that all set up 
ild ready to print ip the paper and didn’t charge nothing for 
H Wdll, $3 took in nipe dollars and a half; and said he’d done 
ijjrWUy’i^nase day^ work for it. 
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Then he showed ns another little job he’d, printed and. 
hadn’t charged for, because it was for us. It had a picture of 
a runaway nigger, with a bundle on a stick, over his shoulder, 
and “ #200 reward ” under it. The reading was all about Jim, 
and juSt described him to a dot. It said he run away from St. 
Jacques’ plantation, forty mile below New Orleans, last winter, 
and likely jrent north, and whoever would catch him and send 
him back, he could have the reward aqjl expenses. 

“ Now,” says the duke, “ after^ to-night we can run in the 
daytime if we want to. Whenever we see anybcrtly coming, we 
can tie Jim hand and foot with a rope, and lay him in the wig¬ 
wam and show this handbill and say we captured him up tl^e 
river, and ^ere too poor to travel on a steamboat, so we got this 
little raft on credit from our friends and are going down to get 
the reward. Handcuffs and chains would look still better on 
Jim, but it wouldn’t go well with the story of us being so poor. 
Too much like jewellery. Hopes are the correct thing—we 
must preserve the unities, as we say on the boards.” 

We all said the duke was pretty smiirt, and there couldn’t 
be no trouble about running djiytimes. We judged we could 
make miles enough that night to get out of the reach of the 
pow-wow we reckoned the duke’s work in the printing office wa^ 
going^to make in that little town—then we could boom right 
along, if*we wanted to. 

We laid low and^kept still, and never shoved out till nearly 
ten o’clock; then we slid by, pretty wide away from the town, 
and didn’t hoist our lantern till we was clear,out of sight 
of it. 

When Jim called me to take the wat^ at four in the mom- 
Ag, he says— 

“ Httck, does you reck’n we gwyne tovun acro^ any m# 
kings on dis trip?” 

“No,” I says, “ I reckon not.” 

V ' 
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, ” Well,” says he, “ dat’s all right, den. I doan’ mine one er 
two kings, but dat’s enough. Dis one’s powerful 'drunk, en de 
duke ain’ much better.” 

I'found Jim had been trying to get him to talk French, so 
he could hear what it was like; but he siiid he had l)een id this 
country so long, and had so much trouble, he'd forgot it. 







pRAcfriRiiin. 


was -after sun-up, 
now, but we went c 
right on, and didn’t 
tie up. The king 
and the duke turned 
out, by-and-by, look¬ 
ing pret ty rusty ;J)ut 
aftei* they’d jumped 
overboard and took a 
swim, it chippered 
them up a good deal. 
After breakfast the 
king he took a seat 
on a corner of the 
raft, and pulled otf 
his boots, and rolled 
up his britches, and 


let his legs danglg in the water, so as to be co^ortable, and 
lit his pipe, and went to getting his Romeo and Juliet b^. 
heart. When he had got it pretty good, him and the dul^ 
begun to practise it together. The duke had to learn him OTfar 
and ov^r again, how to say every speech^; and he^ma^l^ 
" sigh, and put his hand on jxis heart, and after wlule he saM^ 
done it pr^ty well; “only,” he..lays* Vyoi musu’yjdftpwjril 
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Romeo ! that way, like a ball—^ou inuat say it soft, and sick, 
imd languishy, so—R-o-o-meo! that is Jthe ideafor Juliet’s a 
dear sweet mere child of a girl, you know, and she don’t bray 
like a jackass.” 

-Well, next they got out a co\iple of long swords thajt the 
duke made out of oak laths, and begun to practise the sword- 
fight-^the duke called himself Richard III.; and the way they 
laid on, and pranced around the raft was grand to see. But 
by-and>by the king tripped and fell overlKmrd, and after that 
they took a rest, and had a talk about all kinds of adventures 
they’d had in other tii' cs along the river. 

After dinner, the drike siiys: 

“ Well, Gtpet, we’ll want to make tlii-f a first-class *how, you 
know, so I guess we’ll add a little more to it. We want a little 
something to answer encores with, anyway.” 

“ WTiat’s onkores, Bilgewater? ” 

Tfhe duke told him, and then says: 

“ I’ll answer by doing the Highland fling or the sailor’s 
bompii)e; and you—well, let me see—oh. I’ve got it—you can 
do Hamlet’s soliloquy.” 

“ Hamlet’s which ? ” 

“ Hamlet’s solil<K|uy, you know ; the most celebrated thing 
iiJ Shakespeiure. Ah, it’s sublime, sublime! Always fetches 
the house. I haven’t got it in the b(Kik—I’ve only got one 
volu m e—but I reckon I can j)iece it out from memory. I’ll 
just walk qp and down a minute, and see ii I can cal|^it back 
£rom recollection’s vaults.” 

So he went to marching up and down, thinking, and frown¬ 
ing horrible every now and then; then he would hoist np bia 
eyebrows; next he would squeeze his hand on his forehead and 
stagger back and kin^ of moan; next he would sigh, and next 
be’d let "on to drdp a teay. It was beautiful to see him. By- 
P94’}>^ go^ He tdld to give attention. Then he 
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itrikea a most noble attitude, with one leg shoved forwards, md 
his arms stretched away up, and his head tilted back, looking 
up at the sky ; and then he begins to rip and rave and grit his 
teeth; and after that, all through his speech he howled, and 
spreasl around, and swelled up his chest, and just knocked the 



HAMLSX'S SOUILOQUT. 


spots out of any acting ever / see before. This is the speech 
I learned it, easy enough, while he was learning it to the king 

Tobe.ornottoba5 thrt U the baw bodUii 

That make* oaUunltyol 10 taPglUej • , _ 

Ite who wonM tardeU bear, tm Wrnaia Wood do come t^'Dawli^ 





SAMLEra SOLILOQUY. 


the feer of fometbing after death 
Morderti the innooeot ileep, 

Great nature's second course, 

And makes os rather sling the arrows of outiageous fortono 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

There’s the respect mu.st give us piiLse: 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking I I would thou couldst; 

For who would bear the whips and scoins of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 

The law’s delay, and the quietus which his |ving 8 might take, - 
In the dead waste and miild^ of the night, when churchyanls yawn 
In customary suils of solemn black. 

But that the um^iscovered countrj^from whose bourne no traveller return^ 
Breathes forth contagion on the world. 

And thus the native hu< of resolution, like the |s>or cat i' the adage. 

Is sicklied o’er with care. 

And all the clouds that lowercl o’er our housetops. 

With this regard their eiirrents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action 

TiS a consumiiiation flevoiiily to Im wished But soft you, the fair Ophelia: 
Ope not thy ponden>us and marble jaws. 

But get thee to a nunnery go I 

• 

Well, the old man he, liked thtit speech, and he mighty soon 
got it 80 he cotdd do it first r:ite. It sei'inetl like he w:ih just 
bora for it; and when he had his hatul in and was excited, it 
was perfectly lovely the way he would rip and tear and rair up 
behind when he was getting it off. 

* The first chance we got, the duke he had some show bills 
printed; and after that, for two or three days as w« floated 
along, the raft was a mo.«t uncoiuinon lively jtlace, for there wara’t 
nothing bpt sword-fighting and rehearsing —as the duke called it 
—going on all the time. One morning, when we was pretty well 
down the State of Arkansaw, we come in sight of a little one- 
horse town in a big b^d; so we tietl up about three-quarters 
of a mile above it, in the mouth of a crick which was shut in 
like a tunnel by the^cypress trees, and all of ns but Jim took 
the cadbe Jad went do^ there to see if there was any chance 
in that place ibr oui* show^ 
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We struck it mighty lucky; there was going to be a circus 
there that afternoon, and the country people was already begin¬ 
ning to come in, in all kinds of old shackly wagons, and on 
horses. The circus would leave before night, so our show would 
have a pretty good chance. The duke he hired the court house, 
and we went around and stuck up our bills. They read like 
this; 

Shakjiperean Bevival I I 1 
Womlerful Attraction I 
For One Niglit Only I 
The world renowned tragedians, 

David Garrick the younger, of Drury I.ane Theatre, Irfrndon, 
and 

Kdmuffd Kean the cider, of tlic Koyal Haymarket Theatre, White¬ 
chapel, Pudding Dane, Piccadilly, London, and the 
Royal Continental Theatres, in their sublime 
Shakspercan Spectacle entitled 
The Balcony Scene 
in 

Romeo and Juliet I ! I 


Romeo.Mr. Garrick 

Juliet. Mr. Kuan 


Assisted by the whole strength of the company I 
New costumes, new scenery, new ap(>ointincuts I 

Also: 

4'he thrilling, ni.-usterly, and blood-curdling 
Itniad-sword conllict 
In Kichanl III. I I I 

Richard III.Mr. Garrick. 

Biobmond. T. .. Mr. Keam 

also: 

(by spedai request,) 

Hamlet's Immortal Soliloqry I I 
By the lilustrious Kean I „ 

Done by him 300 oonsecutlve nights in Buis I 
For One Night Only, 

On nooeont of impegrattve Raioponn engagements I 
Admimion 98 oentsi tdiildion ond servanUt 10 toali 







TnEV LOAFED AROUND TOWN. S«) 
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. Then we Went louiing around the town. The stores and 
houses was most all old shackly dried-up hame o(%oems that 
hadn’t ever been painted; they was set up three or four foot 
. above ground on stilts, so as to be out of reach of the water 
! when the river was overflowed. The houses had littlb g&rdens 
aronn)^ them, but they didn’t stiuin to raise hardly anything in 
|hem but jiinpson weeds, and sunflowers, and a8h<^ile8, and 
old curled-up boots and ijioes, and pieces of Iwttles, and rags, 
and played-out tin-warc'. Tbe fences was made of different 
kinds of boards; nailed on at different times; and they leaned 
every which-way, and had giite» that didn’t generly have but 
one hinge—a leather one. Some of the fences hail been^hit^ 
washed, some time or another, hut the duke said it was in 
(Thambus’s time, like enough. Tliere wius gen(*rly hogs in the 
gurdSn, and |)eoiileMriving tlumi out. 

All the stores was along one street. They had white- 
domestic awnings in front, and the country people hitched their 
horses to the awning-posts. There was empty dry-goixls boxes 
under the awning.s, and loafers roosting on them all day long, 
whittling them with their Barlow knives; and chawing tobacco, 
and gaping and yawning and stretching—a mighty ornery lot. 
They generly had on yellow straw hats most as wide as an 
uSil^lla, but didn’t wear no coats nor waistcoats* they c^ed 
one%iothcr Bill, and Buck, and Hank, and Joe, and Anfly, and 
talked lazy and drawly, and used considerable many cuss- 
words. There was as many as one loafer leaning up against 
eteiy %wning-post, and he mo.st always had his hands in his 
britches pockets, except when he fetched them out to lend a 
chaw of tobacco or scratch. What a body was hearing amongst 
all the time was— 

i .** Gimme a chaw ’f tobacker, Hank.” 

<* Oafia’t^I bain’t go^ but one chaw left. Ask Bill.” 

Maybe Bill'be giVes him a chaw ; maybe he lies and says 

■i • 
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he ain’t got none. Some of them kinds of loafers never has a 
cent in the world, nor a chaw of tobacco of their own. They 
get all their chawing by borrowing—they say to a fellow, “ 1 
wisht vou’d len’ me a chaw. Jack, I jist this minute give Ben 



“SIMMS A OHAW.” 


Thompson the last chaw I had ”—which is a lie, pretty much 
every time i it don’t fool nobody but a stranger; but Jack aiul 
no stranger, so he says— o • ^ 

“ Tou give him a chaw, did you ? ^o did your sister’s caW 
grandmother. You pay me back the chaws you’ve awreadj 









Iwrry’d off’n me, Lafe Buckner, then I’ll loan you one or two 
son of it, and won’t charge you no back intrust nuther.” 

“ Well, I did pay you back some of it wunst.” 

“ Yes, you did—’bout six chaws. You borry’d store tobaoker 
and paid back nigger-head.” 

Store tobacco is flat black plug, but these fellows mostly 
chaws the natural leaf twisted. When they borrow a chaw, 
they don’t generly cut it ofif with a knife, but th^ set the 
plug in between their teeth, and gnaw with their teeth and 
tug at the plug with their hands till they get it in two—then 
sometimes the one th..t owns the tobacco looks mournful at it 
when it’s handed back, and says, sarcastic— 

“ Here, gimme the cJiaiv, and you take the plug.* 

All th«‘ streets and lanes was just mud, they wam’t nothing 
e\9€i)ut mud—mud as black as tar, and nigh about a foot deep 
in some places; and two or three inches deep in aU the placdl. 
The hogs loafed, and grunted around, everywheres. You’d see 
a muddy sow and a litter of pigs come lazying along the street 
and whollop herself right down in the way, where folks had to 
walk around her, and she’d stretch out, and shut her eyes, and 
wave her ears, whilst the pigs was milking her, and look as 
happy as if she was on salary. And pretty soon you’d hear a 
loafer sing out, “ Hi! so boy! sick him, Tige! ”und away the 
soW would go, squealing most horrible, with a dog* or* two 
swinging to each ear, and three or four dozen more a-coming; 
and then you would see all the loafers get up and watch the 
thing out of sight, and laugh at th*e fun and look grateful for the 
noise. Then they’d settle back again till there was a dog-fight. 
Ther^couldn’t anything wake them up all over, and make them 
happy all over, like a dog-fight—unless it might be putting 
ihairpentine on a stijy dog and setting fire to him, or tying.a 
tin pa,n* to Ids tail and see him run himself to death. 

On the river froAt some of the houses war sticking out over 
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the bank, and they was bowed and bent, and about ready to 
tumble in. The people had moved out of them. The bank 
waa caved away under one corner of some others, and that’ 
comer was hanging over. People lived in them yet, but it whs 
dangersome,'because sometimes a strip of land as wide as 
house caves in at a time. Sometimes a belt of land a quarter 
of a mile deep will start in and cave along and cave along till 
it all caves into the river in one sumnaer. Such a town as that 
has to be always moving back, and back, and Hack, because the 
river’s always gnawing at it. 

The nearer it got to noon that day, the thicker and thicker 
was the wagons and horses in the streets, and more coming 111 
the time.' Families fetched their dinners with them, from the 
country, and eat them in the wagons. There was considerable 
whisky drinking going on, and I seen three®fights. By-aim-by 
wmebody sings out— 

“ Here comes old Boggs! —in from the country for his little 
old monthly drunk—here he comes, boys! ” 

All the loafers looked glad—I reckoned they was used to 
Having fun out of Boggs. One of them says— 

“ Wonder who he’s a gwyne to chaw up this time. If he’d 
a chawed up alf the men he’s ben a gwyne to chaw up in the 
last twenty year, he’d have considerble mputation, now.” 

Another one says, “ I wisht old Boggs ’d threaten me, ’cnz^ 
then I’d know I wara’t gwyne to die for a thousan’ yeaf.**^ 

Boggs comes a-tearing along on his horse, whooping and yel¬ 
ling like an Injun, and singing out— 

** Cler the track, than I’m on the waw-path, and tjjfl price 
uv coffin^ is a gw^ne to raise.” 

He was druuk, and weaving about in his saddle; 
over fifty year old, and had a very red face. Everybody yelli^ 
at him,4imd laughed at him, and satssed hin;; and he^9a^<{ 
back, and said ,he’d^.,attend to them and Iky i^etn out in?.t£^ 



OLD Boaoa. sift 

tohu, but He couldn’t wait now, because He’d come to 
;own to kilfbid Colonel Sherbum, and his motiSb was, “ Meat 
Irst, and spoon vittles to top off on.” 

He see me, and rode up and says— 

“ Whar’d you come f’m, boy ? You prepared to die ? **• 
-Then he rode on. I was scared; but a man says— 

“ He don’t mean nothing; he’s alwayg a carryin’ on like 
that, when he’s drunk. ^He’s the best-naturedest ol3 fool in 
^kansaw—neve? hurt nobody, drunk nor sober.” 



A MUMTHLV UBUSA. 


• Boggs rode up before the biggest store in town and bent his 
head down so he could see under the curtain of the awning, and' 

0' ‘‘’tiome out here, Sherbum! Come out and meet the man 
I^Ve swindled. You’re the houn’ I’m after, aud I’m a gwyne 
fotlMive'yorf,,toei” ^ 

' ' ' And do hck went lonf calling Sherbipn everything he could 
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lay his tongue to, and the whole street packed with people 
listening and laughing and going on. By-and-by a proud- 
looking man about fifty-five—and he was a heap the best-dressed*' 
man in that town, too—steps out of the store, and the crowd 
drop^ back on each side to let him come. He says to Boggs, 
mighty calm and slow—he says; , 

“ I’nj- tired of this; but I’ll endure it till one o’clock. Till 
one o’clock, mind—no longer. If yoi}.open your mouth against 
me only once, after that time, you can’t travel so far but I will 
find you.” 

Then he turns and goes in. The crowd looked mighty sober; 
nobody stirred, and there warn’t no more laughing. Bogjgs 
rode off blackguarding Sherburn as loud as he could yell, all 
down the street; and pretty soon back he comes and stops 
before the store, still keeping it up. Some men cr6'\v\led 
around him and tried to get him to shut up, but he wouldn’t; 
they told him it would be one o’clock in about fifteen minutes, 
and so he must go home—he must go right away. But it 
didn’t do no good. He cussed away, with all his might, and, 
throwed his hat down in the mud and rode over it, and pretty 
sopn away he went a-raging down the street again, with his 
gray hair a-flying. Everybody that could get a chance at him 
tried their best to coax him off of his horse so they could lock 
him up and get him sober; but it warn’t no use—up the street 
he would tear again, and give Sherburn another cussing. By- 
and-by somebody says: • 

“ Go for his daughter!—quick, go for his daughter some¬ 
times he’ll listen to her. If anybody can persuade him, she 
can. 

So somebody started on a run. I walked down street a 
ways, and stopped. Jn about five or ten minutes, liere comes 
Boggs again—but not on his horse. <>He was "a-feeling across 
the street towards me, bareheaded, with a frienB op both sides 
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of blm aholt of his ams and harrying him along. He tos 
fioiet, and looked uneasy; arid hewam't hanging back any, hut 
ias doing some of the hurrying himselt Somebody sings out- 

I looked over there to see who said it, ejid it was that 
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Colonel Sherbum. He was standing perfectly still in the rtreet, 
and had a pistol raised in his right hand-not aiming it, 
holding R ont witfi the barrel tilted u# towards the sky. The 
same *con4 I see#! yfcung girl coming on the run, and two men 
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with hfir. Bpggs and the men turned round, to see who called 
him, and when they see the pistol the men jumped to one side, 
and the pistol barrel come down slow and steady to a level— 
both barrels cocked. Boggs throws up both of his hands, and 
says, “ 0 Lord, don’t shoot! ” Bang! goes the first shot, and 
he sta'ggers back clawing at the air—bang! goes the second 
one, and he tumbles backwards on to the ground, heavy and 
■solid, witj^his arms spread out. That young girl screamed out, 
and comes rushing, and down she thro'ws herself on her father, 
crying and saying, “ Oh, he’s killed him, he’s killed him! ” 
The crowd closed up around them, and shouldered and jammed 
one another, with their necks stretched, trying to see, and people 
on the snside trying to shove them back, and shouting,^ “ Back, 
back! give him air, give him air! ” 

Colonel Sherbum he tossed his pistol on to the ground, ^d 
turned arounc^^on his heels and walked o£F. 

- They took Boggs to a little drug store, the crowd pressing 
around, just the same, and the whole town following, and I 
rushed and got a good place at the window, where I was close 
to him and could see in. They laid him on the floor, and put ^ 
one large Bible under his head, and opened another one and 
spread it on his breast—but they tore open his shirt first, and I 
seen where one of the bullets went in. He made about a dozeiP' 
long gasps, his breast lifting the Bible up when he drawed in 
his breath, ancfletting it down again when he breathed it out. 
—and after that he l/vid still; he was dead. Then they pulled 
his daughter away from him, screaming and crying, and took, 
hw off. She was about sixteen, and very sweet and gentle- ■ 
looking, but awful pale and scared. , 

Well, pretty soon the whole town was there, squirming and 
scropging and pushing and shoving to get at the window and. 
have a look, but peopl^hat had the places wonldp’t^gtve them. 
upi and folks behind them was saying allfthf time,," Say, now,\ 
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looked endugh', you fellows j 'taint right and'taint fair, 
'f<ft you to stay thar all the time, fiid never give nobcdy a 
chance; other folb has their rights as welfas you.” 

There was considerable jawing back, so I slid out, thinking 
maybe there was going to be trouble. The streets was full, 
and everybody was excited. Everybody that seen the shooting 
was telling how it happened, and there was a big crowd packed 
wound each one of these fellows, stretching their necks and 
listening. One4ong lanliy man, with long hair and a big white 
fur stove-pipe hat on the bjmk of his head, and a crogllSi- 
handled cane, marked out the places on the ground where Boggs 
stood, and where Sherburn stood, and the people following him 
around from one place to t’other and watching everj^thmg he 
done, and bobbing their heads to show they understood, and ' 
st<)jgiing a little, and resting their hands on their thighs tO/watch 
him mark the places on the ground with his cane} and then he 
stood up straight and stiff where Sherburn had stood, frowning 
and having vhis hat-brim down over his eyes, and sung out, 
“ Boggs! ” and then fetched his cane down slow to a dead level, 
and says “Bang!” staggered backwards, says “ Bang I ” again, 
and fell down flat on his back. The people that had seen the 
thing said he done it perfect; said it was just exactly the way 
. iffall happened. Then as much as a dozen people got out their 
bottles and treated him. , • 

Well, by-and-by somebody said Sherburn ought to be 
lynched.’ In about a minute everybody was saying itj' so 
.;^. iway they went, mad and yelling, and snatching down every 
clothb-line they come to, to do the hanging with. 




swarmed up the street 
towards Sherburn’s house, 
a-whooping and yelling 
and raging like Injuns, 
and everything had to 
cleat* the way or geS^'ran 
over and tromped to 
inush, and it was awful 
to see. Children was, 


to see. Children was, 
heeling it ahead of the 
mob, screaming and try¬ 
ing to get out of the 
way; and every window 
along the road was full 
of women’s heads, and 
there was nigger boys in 
every tree, and bucks and 
wenches looking, over 
BHEBBUBN BTBPs ovT. every fence; and as soon 

as the mob would get 
nearly to them they would break and skaddle bacj^out of reach. 
Lots of the women and girls was crymg taking on, scared 
most to death. * 

They swarmed ly? in iront of Sherbunl’s palibgf^ as thick as 
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^hey conld jam together, and you couldn’t hear yourself think 
for the noise. It was a little twenty-foot yard. Some sung 
out, “ Tear down the fence! tear down the fence! ” Then tlfere 
was a racket of ripping and tearing and smashing, *and down she 
goes, and the front wall of the crowd begins to roll in like* wave. 

Just then Sherbum steps out on to the roof of his little 
front porch, with a double-barrel gun in his hand, and takes 
his stand perfectly ca^pi and deliberate, not saying a word. 
The racket stopped, and the wave sucked back. 

Sherbum never said a word—^just stood there, looking down. 
The stillness was awful creepy and uncomfortable. Sherbum 
ran his eye slow along the crowd; and wherever it strpck, the 
people tried a little to outgaze him, but they codlin’t^ they 
dropped their eyes and looked sneaky. Then pretty soon Sher- 
Uijm sort of laughed; not the pleasant, kind, but the kind that 
makes you feel like when you are eating bread that’s got sand 
in it. 

Then he says, slow and scornful: 

“ The idea of you lynching anybody I It’s amusing. The 
idea of you thinking you had pluck enough to lynch a man / 
Because you’re brave enough to tar and feather poor friendless 
,cast-out women that come along here, did that make you think 
you had grit enough to lay your hands on a man ? Why, a 
man's safe in the hands of ten thousand of your kind—as long 
as it’s daytime and you’re not behind him. 

“Do I know you? I know you clear through. I was bora 
and- raised in the South, and I’ve lived in the North; so I 
know the average all around. The average man’s a coward. In 
the North he lets anybody walk over him that wants to, and 
goes home and prays for a humble spirit to bear it. In the 
Soutli oye naan, aS by himself, has stopped a stage full of men, 
in the.daytime, and/robbed the lot. Your newspapers call you 
t brave peo'ple so tauch that you think you are bravef than any 
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other people—whereas you’re just as brave, and no ^ver. 
Wlw don’t your juries hang murderers?’ Because they’re afraid 
ths^an’s friends will shoot them in the back, in the dark— 
and it’s just \fhat they would do. 

“ S9 they always acquit; and then a man goes in the night, 
with a hundred masked cowards at his back, and lynches the 
rascal. Your mistake is, that you didn’t bring a man with 
you; that’s one mistake, and the other is that you didn’t come 
in the dark, and fetch your masks. You brought "^art of a 
man—Buck Harkness, there—and if you hadn’t had him to 
start yoq, you’d a taken it out in blowing. 

“ You didn’t want to come. The average man don’t like 
trouble aifti. danger. Foti don’t like trouble and danger. But 
if only hdf a. man—like Buck Harkness, there—shoufS * Lynch 
him, lynch him! ’ you’re afraid to back down—afraid yo^il “Lc 
found out to be what you are— cowards —and so you raise a 
yell, and hang yourselves on to that half-a-man’s coat tail,|ind 
come raging up here, swearing what big things you’re going to 
do. The pitifnllest thing out is a mob; that’s what an army is 
—a mob; they don’t fight with courage that’s born in them, 
but with courage that’s borrowed from their mass, and from 
their oflScers. But a mob without any man at the head of it, 
'is beneath pitifulness. Now the thing for you to do, is to* 
droop ^ovr tails and go home and crawl in a hole. If any real 
lynching’s going to be done, it will be done in the dark, 
Southern fashion; afid when they come they’ll bring their 
masks, and fetch a man alon^. Now leave —^and take your 
half-a-man with you”—tossing his gun up across his left arn% 
and cocking it, when he says this. 

The crowd washed back sudden, and then broke all. apart 
and went tearing oflF every which way, and ^uck Harkness he. 
heeled it after them, looking tolerable cheap. 1 could a staid, 
if I’d a winted to, but I didn’t want to. 
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t^ent to the' circus, and loafed around the kick side till 
^e watchuia^ went by, and then, dived in under the tent. I 
had my twenty-dollar gold piece and some other money, bflt I 
reckoned I better save it, because there ain’t no telling how 
soon you are going to need it, away from home and amongst 
strangers, that way. You can’t be too careful. I ain’t opposed 
to spending money on circuses, when there ain’t no other way, 
hut there ain’t no use in wasting it on them. 

It was a i%al bully circus. It was the splendidest sight 



A DEAD HEAD 


that ever was, when they all come riding in, two and two, a 
gentleman and lady, side by side, the • men just in their 
drawers and under-shirts, and no shoes nor stirrups, and resting 
their* hands on their thighs, easy and comfortable—there must 
a' been twenty of tham—and every lady with a lovely com- 
pleziom and perfectly beautiful, and looking just like a gang of 
'sure-enough queens, and dressed in clothes that cost 
(nillioBS of ddU^OT, and just littered'INth diamonds. l£ wasa 
l^werfiil fin^sig^t j I^iever see anything «> lovely, '^d then 
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one by one they got up and stood, and went a-weaving around 
the ring so gentle and wavy and graceful, the men looking eveir 
BO tall and airy and straight, with their heads bobbing and 
skimming along, away up there under the tent-roof, and every 
lady’s ^ose-leafy dress flapping soft and silky around her hips, 
and she looking like the most loveliest parasol. 

And then faster and Sister they went, all of them dancing, 
first one‘''foot stuck out in the air and then the other, the 
horses leaning more and more, and the ring-master going round 
and round the centre-pole, cracking his whip^ and shouting 
“ hi!—hi! ” and the clown cracking jokes behind him ; and 
by-and-by all hands dropped the reins, and every lady put her 
knuckles on her hips and every gentleman folded his arms, 
and then how the horses did lean over and hump themselves! 
And so, one after the other they all skipped, ofif into the ring, 
and made the sweetest bow I ever see, and then scampered 
out, and everybody clapped their hands and Yeut just about 
wild. 

Well, all through the circus they done the most astonishing 
things; and all the time that clown carried on so it most killed 
the people. The ring-master couldn’t ever say a word to him 
but he was back at him quick as a wink with the fubniest 
things a body ever said; and how he ever covXd think of ^ 
man]! ofo them, and so eudden and so pat, was what I couldn’t 
noway understand, \^'hy, I couldn’t a thought of them in a 
year. And by-and.^y a drunk man tried to get into the ring 
—said he wanted to ride; said he could ride as well as any¬ 
body that ever was. They argued and tried to keep him out, 
but he wouldn’t listen, and the whole show come to § stand¬ 
still. Then the people begun to holler at him and mpke fuu 
of him, and that made him mad, and he be^n to rip and teifr; 
80 that stirred up the ^ople, and a lot of men' beg’un'’to pile 
down off of the benches and swarm towards the.ring' flaying^ 
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•* Knock him down 1 throv him out 1 ” and one or two women 
fiegun to scream. So, then, the ring-master he made a little 
speech, and said he hoped there wouldn’t be no disturbance, 
and if the man would promise he wouldn’t make no more 
trouble, he would let him rido, if he thought he could §tay on 
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the horse. So everybody laughed and said aU right, and the 
man got on. The minute he was on, the horse be^n to rip 
and tear -and jump and cavort around, with two circus men 
hangibg'on *o his bridle trying to'hold him, and the drunk 
manfh’anging on to liis neck, and his heels flying in the «ar 
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every jump, and the whole crowd of people standing up shouU ■ 
ing and laughing till the tears rolled down. And at last, sure 
enough, all the circus men could do, the horse brokeJoose, and 
away he went like the very nation, round and round the ring, 
with that sot laying down on him and hanging to his. neck, 
with first one leg hanging most to the ground on one side, and 
then t’other one on t’other side, and the people just crazy. It 
wam’t Mhny to me, though; I was all of a tremble fo see his, 
danger. But pretty soon he struggled up astraddle and grabbed’’ 
the bridle, a-reeling this way and that; and the next minute 
he sprung up and dropped the bridle and stood ! and the horse 
agoing like a hdhse afire too. He just stood up there, a-sailing 
around US'* easy and comfortable as if he warn’t ever drunk in 
his life—and then he begun to pull off his clothes and sling 
them. He shed them so thick they kind'of clogged up the 
air, and altogether he shed seventeen suits. And then, there 
he was, slim and handsome, and dressed ths gaudiest and 
prettiest you ever saw, and he lit into that horse with his whip 
and made him fairly hum—and finally skipped off, and made 
his bow and danced off to the dressing-room, and* everybody' 
just a-howling with pleasure and astonishment. 

Then the ring-master he see how he had been fooled, and 
be was the sickest ring-master you ever see, I reckon. Why, 
it was one of his own men ! He had got up that joke all out 
of his own head, and never let on to nobody. Well, I felt 
sheepish enough, trf be took in so, but I wouldn’t » been in 
that ring-master’s place, not for a thousand dollars. I don’t' 
know; there may be bullier circuses than what that one whs, 
but I never struck them yet, Anywayh it was plenty good 
enough for nts; and wherever I run across it, it can have all of: 
my custom, every tim|(, 

' Well, t^t night we had our show; but there only; 
about twelve. pe^pl(E>,.there; just enot^h 'to pay expeng^^v^^; 
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they laughed all the time, and that made the duke mad; and 
everybody left, anyway, before the show was over, but one boy 
which was asleep. So the duke said these Arkansaw lunkheads 
couldn’t come up to Shakspeare; what they wanted was low 
comedy—and maybe something ruther worse than low cflmedy, 
he reckoned. He said he could size their style. So next morn¬ 
ing he got some big sheets of wrapping-paper and some black 
paint, and drawed off sjme handbills and stuck thSn up all 

over the village! The bills said: 

• 

AT THE COURT HOUSE I 
FOU 3 NIGHTS ONLY I 

The World-Ilenowned Tragediam 

DAVID GARRICK THE YOUNGER! 

AND 

EWMUND KEAN THE ELDER! 

0/ the Lindon and Continental 
Theatres, 

In their Thrilling Tragedy of 

THE KING’S CAMELOPARD 
OH 

THE ROYAL NONESUCH!11 
Admissum 60 cents. 

Then at the bottom was the biggest line of all—which 
said: 

LADIES AND CHILDREN NOT ADMITTED 

“There,” says he, “if that line don’t fetch them, I don’t 
know*Arkansaw I” 





all day. bim and the 
king was hard at it, 
rigging up a stage, and 
a curtain, and a row of 
candles for foot-lights; 
and that night the hougp 
was jam full of men in ■ 
no time. When the 
place couldn’t hold no 
more, the duke he quit 
tending door and went 
around the back way 
and come on to the 
stage and stood up be^ 
fore the curtain, and 
m^e a little speech, 
and praised up this 
tragedy, and ^d it was 
the most thriUmgest 
one that ever was; and so he went ouj a-bragging about the 
tragedy, and about Edmund Kean the Elder, which was td 
play the main principal part in it; and at last when he’d got 
everybody’s expectations up high enough, he roljed ap the 
oortain, and the next minute the king bpnqe arpre^cing put oi 
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'.rt? »» 

Sri 


was paantaJ l^t>vw,_J 


all fours, naked; and 
kriped, all sorts of coloi^^ _ 
but never mind the res^o/ his outfit, it was just wild, but it 
was awful funny* The p^^le most killed themselves laughing { 
and yhen the king got done capering, and capered offjjehind 
the scenes, they roared and clapped and stormed and haw-hawed 
till fie come back and done it over again; and after that, they 
made him do it another time. Well, it would a mSde a cow 
laugh to see tBe shines that old idiot cut. 

Then the duke he lets tSe curtain down, and bows to the 
people, and says the great tragedy will be performed only two 
nights more, on accounts of pressing London engagements, 
where the seats is all sold aready for it in Drary*Lane; and 
then he makes them another bow, and says if he has succeeded in 
pleasing them andiinstructing them, he will be deeply obleeged 
if they will mention it to their friends and get them to come and 


see it. 

w 

Twenty people sings out: 

“ What, is it over ? Is that all f ” 

The duke says “ yes.” Then there was a fine time. Every¬ 
body sings out “ sold,” and rose up mad, and was agoing for 
that stage and them tragedians. But a big, fine-looking man 
jumps up on a bench, and shouts; 

“Hold on! Just a word, gentlemen.” They stepj^d to 
listen. “We are^ld—mighty badly sold. But we doq’t 
^nt to Jae the laughing-stock of this \#hole town, I reckon, 
and never hear the last of this thing as long as we hve. JVb. 
What we want, is to go out of here quiet, and talk this show up, 
^ and sell the teat of theftown I Then we’ll all be in the same boat. 
%m't that sensible ? " (“ You bet it is!—the jedge is right! ” 
everybody sings oijt.) “All right, then—^not a word about 
any s6ll.* along home, and advise everybody to oome and 
.'iee the’tragady.” 
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Next day you couldn’t hear nothing around that town but 
how splendid that show was. House was jammed again, that” 
night, and we sold this crowd the same way. When me and 
the king and the duke got home to the raft, we all had a 
supper i and by-and-by, about midnight, they made Jim and 
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me back her out and float her down the middle of the river and 
fetch her in and hide her about two mile below tojra. * 

The third night the house was crammed again—and they. 
wam*t new-comers, this time, but people that waa at^'ithe show- 
T v„, at thft doot, and I 
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see that every man that went in had his pockets bulging, ot 
something muffled up under his coat—and I see it warn’t no 
perfumery neither, not by a long sight. I smelt sickly eggs by 
the barrel, and rotten cabbages, and such things; and if 1 know 
the signs of a dead cat being around, and I bet I do, there was 
sixty-four of them went in. I shoved in there for a minute, 
but it was tqo various for me, 1 couldn’t stand it. Well, when 
the place couldn’t hol^ no more people, the duke Tie give a 
fellow a quarter and told him to tend door for him a minute, ^ 
and then he started around for the stage door, I after him; but 
the minute we turned the corner and was in the dark, he says: 

“ Walk fast, now, till you get away from the hoqges, and 
then shin for the raft like the dickens was after yofl 1 ” 

I done it, and he done the same. We struck the raft at the 
%ame time, and iif less than two seconds we was gliding down 
stream, all dark and still, and edging towards the middle of 
the river, nobody saying sy word. I reckoned the poor king 
was in for a gaudy time of it with the audience; but nothing 
of the sort; pretty soon he crawls out from under the wigwam, 
and says: 

“ Well, how’d the old thing pan out this time, Duke ? ” 

He hadn’t been up town at all. 

We never showed a light till we was about ten mile below 
that \dllage. Then we lit up and had a supper, and the king 
and the duke fairly laughed their bones loose over the way they’d 
served them people. The duke says: 

‘‘Greenhorns, flatheads! 1 knew the first house would 
keep mum and let the rest of the town get roped in; and I 
knew they’d lay for* us the third night, and consider it was 
thei/r turn now. Well, it ia their turn, and I’d give something 
Uf know how much they take for it. I would just-like to know 
how fhef’re putting jn their opportunity. They can turn it 
into a picnie if they want to—^they brought plenty provisiont.” 
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Them rapscallions took in four hundred and sixty-five 
dollars in that three nights. I never see money hauled in by 
the wagon-load like that, before. 

By-and-by, when they was asleep and snoring, Jim says; 

“ Dpn’t it ’sprise you, de way dem kings carries on, Huck ? " 

“No,” I says, “it don’t.” 

“Why don’t it, Huck?” 

“ Weir, it don’t, because it’s in the breed. I reckon 'they’re 
*11 alike.” 

“But, Huck, dese kings o’ ohm is regular rapscallions; 
dat’s jist what dey is; dey’s reglar rapscallions.” 

“Well, that’s what I’m a-saying; all kings is mostly rap¬ 
scallions, as fur as I can make out.” 

“ Is dat so ? ” 

“ You read about them once—you’ll seei Look at Henry 
the Eight; this’n’s a Sunday-School Superintendent to him» 
And look at Charles Second, and Jfjouis Fourteen, and Louis 
Fifteen, and James Second, and Edwai-d Second, and Richard , 
Third, and forty more; besides all them Saxon heptarchies 
that used to rip around so in old times and raise Cain. My, 
you ought to seen old Henry the Eight when he was in 
bloom. He was a blossom. He used to marry a new wife 
every day, and chop off her head next morning. And h4 
would do,it just as indifferent as if he was ordering up eggs. 
‘Fetch up Nell Gwynn,’he says. They fetch her up. Next 
morning, ‘ Chop off her head! ’ And they chop it off. ‘ Fetch 
up Jane Shore,’ he says; and up she comes. Next morning 
‘Chop off her head’—and they chop it off. ‘Ring up iPair 
Rosamun.’ Fair Rosamun answers the beU. Next morning, 

‘ Chop off her head.’ And he made every one of them tell him 
a tale every .night; and he kept that up till he had hogged^ 
thousand and one tales that way, and then he put theifi all in a' 
book, and called, it Domesday Book—-wKicb was a good name 
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tad stated the ease. You don’t know kings, Jim, but I know 
them; and this old rip of ourn is one of the cleanest I’ve 
struck in history. Well, Henry he takes a notion ho wants to 
get up some trouble with this country. How does he go at it 
—give notice?—^give the country a show? No. ^11 of a 
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sudden he heaves all,the tea in Boston Harbour overboard, and 
whacks out a declaration of independence, and dares them to 
came on. That was hia style—he never give any^y a chance. 

F..He hadiBnspicions*of his father, the Duke of Wellington. Well, 
what cKd hp do ?—a* him to^ show up ? N;gg;-drownded biro 
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in a butt <*f mamsey, like a cat. S’pose people left money 
laying around where he was—what did he do ? He collared it. 
S’pose he contracted to do a thing; and you paid him, and 
didn’t set down there and see that he done it—what did he do ? 
He always done the other thing. S’pose he opened his mouth 
—what then ? If he didn’t shut it up powerful quick, he’d 
lose a lie, every time. That’s the kind of a bug Henry “was; 
and if we’d a had him along ’stead of our kings, he’d a fooled 
that town a heap worse than ourn done. I don’t say that oum 
is lambs, because they ain’t, when- you come right down to the 
cold facts; but they ain’t nothing to that old ram, anyway. 
All I say is, kings is kings, and you got to make allowances. 
Take themi all around, they’re a mighty ornery lot. It’s the 
way they’resraised.” 

“ But dis one do smell so like de nation, Jluck.” 

“ Well, they all do, Jim. We can’t help the way a king 
smells ; history don’t tell no way.” ^ 

“ Now de duke, he’s a tolerble ^4ely man, in some ways.” 

“ Yes, a duke’s different. But not very different. This 
one’s a middling hard lot for a duke. When he’s drunk, there 
ain’t no near-sighted man could tell him from a king.” 

“ Well, anyways, I doan’ hanker for no mo’ un um, Huck. 
Dese is all I kin stan’.” " ’ 

“It’s the way I feel, too, Jim. But we’ve got them'on our 
hands, and we got to remember what they are, and make allow¬ 
ances. Sometimes I wish we could hear of a country that’s out 
of kings.” 

What was the use to tell Jim these wam’t real kings and 
dukes ? It wouldn’t a done no good; and besides, it was just 
as I said; you couldn’t tell them from the real kind. 

I went to sleep, and Jim didn’t call me when it was my 
turn. He often done that. When I waked up, just'at" day¬ 
break, he was sqj^ting there with his heWl ^down .betwixt his 
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knees, moaning and mourning to himself. L didn’t take 
notice, nor let on. I knowed what it was about. He was 
thinking about his wife and his children, away up yonder, 
and he was low and homesick; because he hadn’t ever been 
away from home before in his life,; and I do believe he 
cared just as much for his people as white folks does for 
ther’n. It don’t seem natural, but I reckon it’s so. He 
was often moaning and,mourning that way, flights, When he 
judged I was asleep, and saying, “Po’ little ’Lizabeth! po’ 
little Johnny! it’s niighty hard; I spec’ I ain’t ever gwyne to 
seft you no mo’, no mo’! ” He was a mighty good nigger, Jim 
was. , 

But this time I somehow got to talking to himfabout his 
wife and young ones; and by-and-by he says: 

• “ What makes *ne feel so had dis time, ’uz bekase I hear 
sumpn over yonder on de bank like a whack, er a slam, while 
ago, en it mine me er de time I treat ray little ’Lizabeth so 
ornery. She wam’t on’y ’bwit fo’ year ole, en she tuck de 
sk’yarlet-fever, en had a powful rough spell; but she got well, 
en one day she was a-stannin’ aroun’, en I says to her, I says; 

«‘ Shet de do’.’ 

^ “ She never done it; jis’ stood dah, kiner smilin’ up at me. 
It make me mad; en I says agin, mighty loud, I says: 

“ ‘ Doan’ you hear me ?—shet de do’ 1 ’ 

“ She jis’ stood de same way, kiner smilin’ up. I was 
B-bilin’! Isays; 

“ ‘.I lay I make you mine! ’ 

“ En wid dat I fetch’ her a slap side de head dat sont her 
B-sprawlin’. Den I wint into de yuther room, en ’uz gone 
’bout ten minutes; en when I come back, dah was dat do’ 
a-stannin’ open yitp en dat chile stannin’ mos’ right in it, 
B-lookin* d&wn'and mou|nin’, en de tears runnin’ down. My, but 
1 ^(m 0 madJ I tras agwyne for de chile, but jis’ delh—^it was a do’ 
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(lat open, inqerds—jis’ den, ’long come de wind en slam it to, 
behine de chile, ker-blam !—en my Ian’, de chile never movVf 
My breflf mos’ hop outer me; en I feel so—so—I doan’ know 
how I feel. I crope out, all a-tremblin’, en crope aroun’ en 
open^de do’ easy en slow, en poke my head in behine de chile, 
soP en still, en all uv a sudden, I says pow I jis’ as loud as I 
could yell. SAe never hvdge ! Oh, Huck, I bust out a-cryin* 
en grab'her up in my arms, en say,^‘ Oh, de po’ little thing! 
de Lord God Amighty fogive po’ ole Jim, kazd he never gwyne 
to fogive hisself as long’s he live! ’ Oh, she ,wa8 plumb deef 
en dumb, Huck, plumb deef en dumb—en I’d ben a-treflit’n 
her so 1 ” 
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if itf “ 

^ -P under a little 
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a village on each 

f.® of the river, and the 
Juke and the king begun 

'o % out a plan fo, 
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He was uncommon bright, the duke was, and he soon stryck 
it. He dressed Jim up in King Lear’s outfit—it was a long 
curtain-calico gown, and a white horse-hair wig and whiskers; 
and then he took his theatre-paint and painted Jim’s face and 
hands and ears and neck all over a dead dull solid blue, like a 
man that’s been drownded nine days. Blamed if he wam’t the 
horriblest looking outrage I ever see. Then the duke took and 
wrote out a sign on a shingle so— 

Siek Arab—hut harmless uhen not out of his head. 

t 

And he nailed that shingle to a lath, and stood the lath up 
fourrf)r five foot in front of the wigwam. Jim was satisfied. 
He said ft was a sight better than laying tied a couple of years 
every day and trembling all over every time there was a sound. 
The duke told him to make himself free and easy, and if any¬ 
body ever come meddling around, he must hop out of the wig¬ 
wam, and carry on a little, and f 'teh a hotvl or two like a wild 
beast, and he reckoned they wduld light out and leave him 
alone. Which was sound enough judgment; but you take the 
average man, and he wouldn’t wait for him to howl. Why, 
he didn’t only look like he was dead, he looked considerable 
more than that. 

These rapscallions wanted to try the Nonesuch again, 
becaus# there was so much money in it, but they judged it 
wouldn’t be safe, because maybe the news might a worked 
along down by this time. They couldn't hit no project that 
suited, exactly; so at last the duke said he reckoned he’d lay 
off and work his brains an hour or two and see if he couldn’t 
put up something on the Arkansaw village; and the king he 
allowed he would drop over to t’other village, without any plan, 
but just trust in Providence to lead him^the profitable way- 
meaning the devil, I reckon. We hadcdl bought Store clothes 
where we stopped last; and now the king',put hi8’n.;on, and he 
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f told me to put mine on. I done it, of course. The king’s d,uds 
was'all black, and he did look real swell and starchy. I never 
•knowed how clothes could change a body before. Why, before, 
he looked like the omeriest old rip that ever was; but now, 
when he’d take oif his new white beaver and make a bow^and 
do a smile, he looked that grand and good and pious that you’d 
say he tad walked right out of the ark, and maybe was old 
Leviticus himself. Jim cleiined up the canoe, and I got my 
paddle, ready. There was a big steamboat laying at the shore 
away up under ^the point, abOut three mile above town— 
been there a couple of hours, taking on freight. Says the 
king: 

“ Seein’ how I’m dressed, I reckon maybe I better arrive 
down from St. Tjouis or Cincinnati, or some other big place. 
Go. for the steamboai-. Huckleberry; we’ll come down to the 
village on her,” 

I didn’t have to be ordered twice, to go and take a steam¬ 
boat ride. I fetched the shoi^ a half a mile above the village, 
and then went scooting along the blulV bank in the easy water. 
Pretty soon we come to a nice innocent-looking young country 
jake setting on a log swabbing the sweat off of his face, for it 
was powerful warm weather; and he had a couide of big carpet¬ 
bag? by him. 

“ Run her nose in shore,” says the king. I done it. “.Wher’ 
you bound for, young man ? ” 

“ For the steamboat; going to Orleans.” 

“ Git aboard,” says the king. “ Hold on a minute, my ser¬ 
vant ’ll'he’p you with them bags. Jump out and he’p the gen¬ 
tleman, Adolphus ”—moaning me, I see. 

I done so, and then we all three started on again. The 
young chap was* mighty thankful; said it was tough work 
toting hisAj^ggige such weather. He asked the king where 
he was going, i}nd the king told him he’d come down the rivet 
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and landed at the other village this morning, and now he was 
going up a few mile to see an old Mend on a farm up there. 
The young fellow says: 

“ When I first see you, I says to myself, ‘ It’s Mr. Wilks, 
sure^and he come mighty near getting here in time.’ But 
then I says again, ‘No, I reckon it ain’t him, or else he 
wouldn’t be paddling up the river.’ You ain't him, are you f 



ADOLPllCa 


“ No, my namo’s Blodgett—Elexander Blo&getlr-^Bevennd 
Elexander Blodgett, I s’pose I must say, as I’m one o’ the 
lord’s poor servants. But still I’m jist as able to be sorry 
for Mr. Wilks for not arriving in timt, all the same, if he’s 
missed anything by it—which I hope he hasn’t.” 

“ Well, he don’t miss any property byJLt, Because he’ll got 
that all right; but he’s missed seeing his broth< 9 i: Bster die— 
which he mayn’t mind, nobody can teQ ^as to Jthat^but hk 
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brother would a give anything in this world to see Mm before 
heTdied; never talked about nothing else all these three weeks; 
hadn't seen h i m since they was boys together—and hadn’t ever 
seen his brother William at all—that’s the deef and dumb one 
—William ain’t more than thirty or thirty-five. Peter and 
George was the only ones that come out here; George was the 
married brother; him and his wife both died last year. 
Harvey and William’s the only ones that’s left now; and, as I 
was saying, the^ haven’t got here in time.” 

^ “ Did anybody send ’em word ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; a month or two ago, when Peter was first took ; 
because Peter said then that h6 sorter felt like he wam’t going 
to get well this time. You see, he was pretty old, and»Qeorge’s 
g’yirls was too young to be much company for him, except Mary 
Jtyie the red-heade(\ one ; and so he was kinder lonesome after 
George and his wife died, and didn’t seem to care much to live. 
He most desperaiely wanted to see Hiwvey—and William too, 
for that matter—because he ^as one of them kind that can’t 
bear to make a will. He left a letter behind for Harvey, and 
said he’d told in it where his money was hid, and how he wanted 
the rest of the property divided up so George’s g’yirls would be 
all right—for George didn’t leave nothing. And that letter 
wttf all they could get him to put a pen to.” 

“ Why do you reckon Harvey don’t come ? Wher* j(Joes he 
Uve?” 

“ Oh, he lives in England—Sheffield-*-preaches there— 
hasn’t evei^been in this country. He hasn’t had any too much 
time—4uid besides he mightn’t a got the letter at all, yon 
know.” « 

** Too bad, too bad he couldn’t a lived to see his brothers, 
poor souL You going to Orleans, you say ? ” 

“ Y« 8 ,^ 4 t^hat lun’t only a part of it. I’m going in s shipi, 
ont Wednes<^y, for Bjb Janeero, w^ere my uncle livM.” 
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“Its a pretty long journey. But ifcTl be lovely; I wisht 

f. “"eteen, Susan’s fifteen, and Joanna’s about 

ourteen—that 8 the one that gives herself to good works and 
nas a hare-hp.” 

“Poor things I to be left alone in the cold world so 



“ Well, they could be worse off. Old Peter hhd frienus. 
Md they ain t going to let them come to no harm. There’s 
Hobson, the Babtis’ preacher; and Dgacon Lot Hovey, and 
Ben Eucker, and Abner Shackleford,and Levi Bell,the lawyer* 
and Dr. ^binson, and their wives, and the widow Bartley’ 
Md—well, there’s a lot of them; but theffe are the. ones that 
Peter was thickest with, md used to Write about* scmetimes^ 
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when ne wrote home; so Harvey ’ll know where to look for 
fnends when he get’s here.” 

Well, the'^old man he went on asking questions till he just 
Burly emptied that young fellow. Blamed if he didn’t inquire 
about everybody and everything in that blessed town, apd all 
about all the Wilkses; and about Peter’s business—which was 
a tanner; and about George’s—which was a carpenter; and 
about Harvey’s—which jras a dissentering minister; afid so on, 
and so on. "fffer says: 

“ What di(\ you want to \falk all the way up to the steam¬ 
boat for?” 

“Because she’s a big Orleans boat, and I was afeagi she 
mightn’t stop there. When they’re deep they won't stop for 
a hail. A Cincinnati boat will, but this is a St. T/)ui8 one.” 

.* “Was Peter Wilks well off? ” 

“ Oh, yes, pretty well off. He had houses and land, and 

reckoned he left three or four thousand in cash hid up 

I’ers.” 

“ When did you say he died ? ” 

“ I didn’t say, but it was last night.” 

“ Funeral to-morrow, likely ? ” 

“ Yes, ’bout the middle of the day.” 

“Well, it’s all terrible sad; but we’ve all got to go, one 
time or another. So what we want to do is to be prepared; 
then we’re all right.” 

“Yes, sir, it’s the best way. Ma used to always say that.” 

Whemwe struck the boat, she was about done loading, and 
pretty soon she got off. The king never said nothing about 
going aboard, so I Iosif my ride, after all. When the boat was 
gone, the king made me paddle up another mile to a lonesome 
place, then he got ashore, and says: 

« No^ Iw^tle back, right off, and fetch the duke up here, 
9 nd the ^ew parpet-bags. And if he’s gone over to t’other side. 
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go over there and git him. And tell him to git himself up 
regardless. Shove along, now.” 

I see what he was up to; but I never said notlung, of course. 
When I got back with the duke, we hid the canoe and then 
they eet down on a log, and the king told him everything, just 
like the young fellow had said it—every last word of it. And 
all the time he was a doing it, he tried to talk like an English¬ 
man ; and he done it pretty well too, for a slouch. I can’t imi¬ 
tate him, and so I ain’t agoing to try to; but he really done it 
pretty good. Then he says: 

“ How are you on the deef and dumb, Bilgewater ? ”. 

The duke said, leave him alone for that; said he had 
played a 3eef and dumb person on the histrionic boards. So 
then they waited for a steamboat. 

About the middle of the afternoon a ccmple of little boats 
come along, but they didn’t come from high enough up the 
river; but at last there was a big one, and "they hailed her. 
She sent out her yawl, and we wjht aboard, and she was from 
Cincinnati; and when they found we only wanted to go four 
or five mile, they was booming mad, and give us a cussing, and 
said they wouldn’t land us. But the king was calm. He 
says: 

“ If gentlemen kin afford to pay a dollar a mile apiece, to 
be took on and put off in a yawl, a steamboat kin afford to 
carry ’em, can’t it ? ” 

So they softened down and said it was all right ^ and when 
we got to the village, they yawled us ashore. About two, dozen 
men flocked down, when they see the yawl a coming; and when 
the king says— 

“ Kin any of you gentlemen tell me wher Mr. Peter Wilks 
lives ? ” they give a glance at one anoth^'*, and nodded their 
heads, as much as to say, “ What d’ I t§ll you ? ” • Then oha nf 
them says, kind of soft and gentle: 
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“ I’m sorry, sir, but the best we can do is to tell .you where 
he did live yesterday evening,” 

Sudden as winking, the ornery old cretur went all to smash, 
and fell up against the man, and put his chin on his shoulder, 
and cried down his back, and says: 
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** Alas, alas I our poor brother—gone, and we never got to 
see him; oh, it’s too, too hard I ” 

Then he turns arorfnd, blubbering, and makes a lot of idiotic 
signs to the duke on his hands, and blamed if he didn’t drop a 
carpet-bag and bnst^out a-crying. If they wam’t the beatenest 
lot, themftwcxfrauds, t^t ever I struck. 

Well*, thesnen getbered around, and sympathised with them, 

' • i 
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and said sorts of kind things to them, and carried their 
carpet-bags nf) the hill for them, and let them lean on them 
and crj, and told the king all about his brother’s last moments, 
and the king he told it all over again on his hands to the duke, 
and hpth of them took on about that dead tanner like they’d 
lost the twelve disciples. Well, if ever I struck anything like 
it, I’m a nigger. It was enough to make a body ashamed of 
the huihan race. • 






npvrs wns 

minutes, and you could see 
the peoj)le tearing do>jn on 
the run, from every which 
way, some of them putting on 
their coats as they come, 
Pn'tty soon we was in the 
middle of a crowd, and the 
noise of the tramping was like 
a soldier-march. The windows 
and door-yards was full; and 
every minute somebody would 
say, over a fence; 

“ Is it themi” 

And somebody Hrotting 
along with the gang would 
answer bahk and say: . 

“ You bet it is.” 

When we got to the house, 


the street in front of it was packed, and the three girls was 
standing in the door. Mary Jane viae rei-beaded, but that 
don’t make no digerence, she was most awful beautiful, and 
her &ee‘kind her eyes yas all lit up like glory, she was so glad 
her uncles was come. The king he spread his arms, imd Maty 
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Jane she jumped for .them, and the hare-lip jumped for the 
duke, and there they had it! Everybody most, leastways 
women, cried for joy to see them meet again at jast and have « 
such good times. 

T^en the king he hunched the duke, private—I see him 
do it—and then he looked around and see the coflSn, over in 
the comer on two chairs; so then, him and the duke, with a 
hand across each other’s shoulder, and t’other hand to their 
eyes, walked slow and solemn over there, everybody dropping 
back to give them room, and al'i the bilk and .noise stopping, 
people saying “ Sh! ” and all the men taking their hats oiF and 
drooling their heads, so you could hear a pin fall. And when 
they got'there, they bent over and looked in the coffin, and 
took one sight, and then they burst out a crying so you could 
a heard them to Orleans, most; and then they put their arms 
around each other’s necks, and hung their chins over each 
other’s shoulders; and then for three minutes, or maybe four, 

I never see two men leak the way they done. And mind you, 
everybody was doing the same ; and the place was that damp I 
never see anything like it. Then one of them got on one side 
of the coffin, and t’other on t’other side, and they kneeled down 
and rested their foreheads on the coffin, and let on to pray all 
to theirselves. Well, when it come to that, it worked the crowd 
like yae. never see anything like it, and so everybody broke 
down and went to sobbing right out loud—the poor girls, too; 
and every woman, dearly, went up to the girls, without saying 
a word, and kissed them, solemn, on the forehead, and then 
put their hand on their head, and looked up towards the sky, 
with the tears running down, and theil busted out and went 
off sobbing and swabbing, and give the next woman a show. I 
never see anything so disgusting. , 

Well, by-and-by the king he gets up and cosacs 'forward a 
little, and works himself up and slobbers out a speech, all full 
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of tears and fla^xloodle about its being a sore trial for him and 
his poor brother to lose the diseased, and to miss seeing diseased 
alive, after the long journey of four thousand mile, but it’s a 
trial that’s sweetened and sanctified to us by this dear sympathy 
and these holy tears, and so he thanks them out 0 / his heart 
and out of his brother’s heart, because out of their mouths 
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they can’t, words being too weak and cold, and all that kind 
of rot and slush, till it was just sickening; and then he blubbers 
out a pious goody-goody Amen, and turns himself loose and 
goes to crying fit to bust. 

Andr the«ainate the words was out of his mouth somebody 
over in the ^rowd struck up the doxolojer, and everybody joined 
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in with all their might, and it just warmed you up and made 
you feel as good as church letting out. Music ia a good thing; 
and after all that soul-butter and hogwash, I never see it 
freshen up things so, and sound so honest and bully. 

Tl^en the king begins to work his jaw again, and says how 
him and his nieces would be glad if a few of the main principal 
friends of the family would take, supper here with them this 
evening,‘'and help set up with the ashe^ of the^iseased ; and 
says if his poor brother laying yonder could speak, he knows 
who he would name, for they was' names that was very dear to 
him, and mentioned often in his letters; and so he will name 
the same, to wit, as follows, viz.:—Rev. Mr. Hobson,-and 
Deacon I^ot Hovey, and Mr. Ren Rucker, and Abner Shackle¬ 
ford, and Levi Bell, and Dr. Robinson, and their wives, and the 
widow Bartley. * 

Rev. Hobson and Dr. Robinson was down to the end of the 
town, a-hunting together ; that is, I mean the doctor was ship¬ 
ping a sick man to t’other world, a,nd the preacher was pinting 
him right. liawyer Bell was away up to l.ouisville on some 
business. But the rest was on hand, and so they all come and 
shook hands with the king and thanked him and talked to him; 
and then they shook hands with the duke, and didn’t say no¬ 
thing but just kept a-smiling and bobbing their heads like a 
passel of« sapheads whilst he made all sorts of signs with his 
hands and said “ Goo-goo—goo-goo-goo,” all the time, like a 
baby that can’t talk. 

So the king he blatted along, and managed to inquire about 
pretty much everybody and dog in town, by his name, and 
mentioned all sorts of little things that happened one time or 
another in the town, or to George’s family, or to Peter; and 
he always let on that Peter wrote him the th’ngs, but that was 
a lie, he got every blessed one of-them oq.t of that'*yt}ahg' flat* 
head that we canoed up to the steamboat. . 
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Then Maiy Jane she fetched the letter her father left 
behind, and the king he read it out lend and cried over it. It 
give the dwelling-house and three thousand dollars, gold, to 
the girls; and it give the tanjard (which was doing a good 
business), along with some other houses and land (worth About 
seven thousand),and three thousand dollars in gold to Harveyand 
William, and told where the six thousand cash was hid, down 
cellar. So tjjgse two frauds said they’d go and fetch it*up, and 
haVe everything square and above-board; and told me to come 
with a candle.. We shut the cellar door behind us, and when 
they found the bag they spilt it out on the floor, and it was a 
lovely sight, all them yaller-boys. My, the way the l(ing’s 
eyes did shine! He slaps the iluke on the shoulder, and 
says: , 

• ’ “sOh, this ain’t*bully, nor notli’n! Oh, no, I reckon not! 
Why, Biljy, it beats the Nonesuch, don't it ? ” 

The duke altowed it did. They ]ia\ved the y.alter-boys, and 
sifted them through their fiqgers and let them jingle down on 
the floor; and the king says: 

“ It ain’t no use talkin’ 5 bein’ hrot hers to a rich dead man, 
and representatives of fuirin heirs th.at’s got left, is the line 
for^ou and me. Bilge. Thish-yer comes of trust’n .to Provi¬ 
dence. It’s the best way, in the long run. I’ve tried ’em all, 
and ther’ ain’t no better way.” 

Most everybody would a been satisfied with the pile, and 
took it on trust; but no, they must count *t. So they counts 
it, and it comes out four hundred and fifteen dollars short. Says 
the king: 

Dem him, I wonder what he done with that four hundred 
and fifteen dollars ? ” 

They worried ov%r that a while, and ransacked all around for 
It. Thbir the^uke sayi: 

fW^ he . was ^ p^ttysick man, and likely he made a 
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mistake—I reckon that’s the way of it. The beat way’s to let 
It go, and keep still about it. We can spare it.” 

•k.. «Pa»’e it. I don’t k’yer noth’n 

bout that—it’s the count I’m thinkin’ about. We want to be 
awful^quare and open and above-board, here, you know. We 
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want to lug this h-yer money upstairs and count it 1_ 

everybody—then ther’ ain’t noth’n auspicious. But when the 
dead man says ther’s six thous’n dollars, you know, we don’t 
wan’t to-” ^ 

« Hold on,” says the duke. « Less^make uf>> «ie- dteffisit 
—and he begun to haul out yaller-boys ouf of his-poclset, 

' fi • 
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** It’s a most amaz’n’ good idea, dtike—you have got a 
rattlin’ clever head on you,” says the king. “ Blest if the old 
Nonesoch ain’t a heppin’ us out agin ”—and he begun to haul 
out^aller-jackets and stack them up. 

It most busted them, but they made up the six thousand 
clean and clear. 

“ Say,” says the duke, “ I got another idea. Le’s go up¬ 
stairs and cqjjnt this n»mey, and then take and give \t to the 
girls.” 

“ Good land, dnke, leinme hng you! It’s the most dazz¬ 
ling idea ’at ever i man struck. You have cert’nly got the 
most astonishin’ head I ever se»!. 01), this is the boss (lodge, 
ther’ ain’t no mistake ’bout it. Let ’em fetch along' their sus¬ 
picions now, if they want to—this’ll lay ’em out.” 

•* When we got‘up stairs, everybody gethered around the 
table, and the king ho counted it and stacked it up, three hun¬ 
dred dollars in A pile—twenty elegant little piles. Everybody 
looked hungry at it, and licl^d their chops. Then they raked 
it into the bag again, and I see the king begin to swell himself 
up for another speech. He s.ay8 : 

“ Friends all, my poor brother that lays yonder has done 
g^erous by them that’s left behind in the vale of sorrers. He 
has done generous by these-yer poor little lambs that he loved 
and sheltered, and that’s left fatherless and motherless. Yes, 
and we that knowed him, knows that he would a done more 
generous by ’em if he hadn’t ben afeard V woundin’ his dear 
Willem and me. Now, wovldn't he ? Ther’ ain’t no question 
'bout it, in my mind. Well, then—what kind o’ brothers would 
it be, that’d stand in his way at sech a time ? And what kind 
o’ uncles would it be that’d rob—yes, roh —sech poor sweet 
lambs as these ’at« he loved so, at sech a time ? If I know 
Williafn—and I think J. do—he—well. I’ll jest ask him.” He 
turns around and ]i)egins to make a lot of signs to the dnke 
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with bis hands; and the duke he looks at him stnpid aiid 
leather-headed a while, then all of a sudden he seems to cateb 
his meaning, and jumps for the king, goo-gooing with all his 
might for joy, and hugs him about fifteen times before he Ifets 
up, Jhen the king says, “ I knowed it; I reckon thai 11 eon* 
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vinoe anybody the way he feels about it. Here, Alary Jane, 
Susan, Joanner, take the money—take it aJl. It’s the |^fib pi 
him that lays yonder, cold but joyful.” 

Mary Jane she w^nt for him, Susan and the hare-lip went 
for the duke, and then such another hugging and kissing I 
never see yet. And everybody crowded up withAhe tears is 
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their eyes, and most shook the hands off of them fiiuds, saying 
aii the time: 

“ You drar good souls!—how lovely /—how could you t ” 

■Well, then, pretty sooir all hands got to talking about the 
again, and how good he was, and what a loss |je was, 
and all that; and before long a big iron-jawed man worked 
himselMn there from outside, and stood a listening and look¬ 
ing, and notifying anything; and nobody saying an^ljing to 
him either, because the king was talking and they was all busy 
listening. Tim king was sayfng—in the middle of something 
he’d started in on— 

“—they bein’ partickler’friends o’ the diseased. That’s 
why they’re invited here this evenin’; but to-morrOw we want 
aU to come—everybody ; for he respected everybody, he liked 
everybody, and soi it’s fitten that his funeral orgies sh’d be 
public.” 

And so he went a-mooning on and on, liking to hear himself 
and every little while^he fetched in his funeral orgies 
again, till the duke he couldn’t stand it no more; so he writes 
on a little scrap of paper, “ obsequies, you old fool,” and folds 
it up and goes to goo-gooing and reaching it over people’s 
heads to him. The king he reads it, and puts it in his pocket, 
and says: 

“Poor William, afflicted as he is, his heart’s aku right. 
Asks me to invite everybody to come to the funeral—wants me 
to make ’jsm all welcome. But he needn’t a worried—it was 
jest what I was at.” 

Then he weaves along again, perfectly calm, and goes to 
, dropj^g in his funefal orgies again every now and then, just 
like Sfe done before. And when he done it the third time, he 

“ I saytOfgies, not because it’s the common term, because 
ft nin’tJL-nbqpqnjaa be&’ the common term— buC because orgies 
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is the right term. Obsequies ain’t used in England no more, 
now—^it’s gone out. We say orgies now, in England. Orgies 
is better, because it means the thing you’re after, more exact. 
It’s a word that’s made up out’n the Greek orgro, outside, open, 
abroad; and the Hebrew jeemm, to plant, cover up; hence 
inter. So, you see, funeral orgies is an open er public funeral.” 

He was the worst I ever struck. Well, the iron-jawed man 
he laughed right in his face. Everyboc’y was shocked. Every¬ 
body says, “ Why doctor ! ” and Abner Shackleford says: 

“Why, Robinson, hain’t you heard the news? This is 
Harvey Wilks.” 

Tjie king he smiled eager, an^ shoved out his flapper, and 
says: 

“ Is it my poor brother’s dear good friend and physician ? 


“ Keep your hands off of me 1 ” says the doctor. “ You 
talk like an Englishman— don't you? It’s the worse imitation 
I ever heard. You Peter Wilks’ brother. You’re a fraud, that’s 
what you are! ” 

Well, how they all took on! They crowded around the 
doctor, and tried to quiet him down, and tried to explain to 
him, and tell him how Harvey’d showed in forty ways that he 
was Harvey, and knowed everybody by name, and the names 
of the Vfc .7 dogs, and begged and begged him not to hurt Har¬ 
vey’s feelings and the poor girls’ feelings, and all that; but it 
warn’t no use, he stormed right along, and said any man that 
pretended to be an Englishman and couldn’t imitate the hngo 
no better than what he did, was a fraud and a liar. The poor 
girls was hanging to the king and crying; and all of a sudden 
the doctor ups and turns on them. He says: * 

“I was your father’s friend, and I’m your friend; and I 
warn you as a friend, and an honest one, that wants to protect 
you and keep you out of harm and trouble^ to tuia your backs 
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on that scoundrel, and have nothing to do with him', the igno* 
rant tramp, with his idiotic Greek and Hebrew as he calls it. 
He is the thinnest kind of an impostor—has come here with a 
lot of empty names and facts which he has picked up somewheres, 
and you take them for ’proofs, and are helped to fool your|elvee 
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by these foolish friends here, who ought to know better. Mary 
Jane Wilks, you knowtne for your friend, and for your unselfish 
friend, too. Now listen to me; turn this pitiful rascal out—I 
beg you to do it. Will you ? ” 

Mary Jano straightened herself up, and my, but she was 
handsonfe I ^be says / 
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“ Here is my answer.” She hove up the bag of money and 
put it in the king’s hands, and says, “ Take this six thousand 
dollars, and invest for me and my sisters any way you want to 
and don’t give us no receipt for it.” , 

Then she put her arm around the king on one side, and 
Susan and the harelip done the same on the other. Everybody 
clapped their hands and stomped on the floor like a perfect 
stormj whilst the king held up his ^ead and smiled proud. 
The doctor says: 

“ All right, I wash my hands of the mattq^. But I warn 
you all that a time’s coming when you’re going to feel sick 
whenever you think of this day ’’—and away he went. 

‘^All right, doctor,” says the king, kinder mocking him, 
“ we’ll try and get ’em to send for you ”—which made them all 
laugh, and they said it was a prime good hit. 
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vvh»!n they was all gone, 
the king he asks Mary 
Jane how they was^ olf 
for spare rooms, and she 
•said she had one sjwre 
room, which would do 
for Uncle William, and 
she’d give her own room 
to Uncle Harvey, which 
was a little bigger, and 
she would turn into the 
room with her sisters 
and sleep on a cot; and 
up garret was a httle 
cubby, with a pallet in 
it. The king said the 
cubby would do for his 
valley—meaning me. 

So Mary Jane took us 
np, and she showed them their rooms, which was plain but 
nice. She said she’d have her frocks and a lot of other traps 
took out of her room if they was in Uncle Harvejr’s way, but he 
■aid they w^nVt. 'fhe frocks was hung along the wall, and 
before th£m w^ a curh^n made out of calico that hung down *o 
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the floor. There was an old hair trunk in one comer, and a 
guitar box in another, and all sorts of little knick-knacks and 
jimcracks around, like girls brisken up a room with. The king 
said it was all the more homely and more pleasanter for these 
fixings, and so don’t disturb them. The duke’s room was pretty 
small, but plenty good enough, and so was my cubby. 

That night they had a big supper, and all them men and 
.wom§n'’wa8 there, and I stood behind ;the king afid the duke’a 
chairs and waited on them, and the niggers waited on the rest. 
Mary Jane she set at the head of the table, with Susan along¬ 
side of her, and said how bad the biscuits was, and how mean 
the preserves was, and how ornery and tough the fried chickens 
was—and all that kind of rot, the way women always do for to 
force out compliments; and the people all knowed everything 
was tip-top, and said so—said “ How do ,you get biscuits- Jbo 
brown so nice ? ” and “ Where, for the land’s sake, did you get 
these ainaz’n pickles ? ” and all that kind of humbug talky-talk, 
just the way people always does at a supper, you know. 

And when it was all done, me and the hare-lip had supper 
in the kitchen off of the leavings, whilst the others was helping 
the niggers clean up the things. The hare-lip she got to 
pumping me about England, and blest if I didn’t think the ice 
was getting mighty thin, sometimes. She says; ” 

“ Hid you ever see the king ? ” 

“ Who ? William Fourth ? Well, I bet I have—he goes to 
our church.” I knowed he was dead years ago, but I never let i 
on. So when I says he goes to our church, she says: 

** What—regular ? ” 

“Yes—regular. His pew’s right over opposite oum—-on 
t’other side the pulpit.” 

“ I thoughj^he liv^ in London ? ” 

“ Well, he does. Where would he live ? ” 

'* Bat I thought you lived in Sheffield t" 
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I see I was up a stump. I had to let on to get choked with 
a dhioken bone, so as to get time to think how to get down 
again. Then I says: 

“I mean he goes to our church regular when he’s in 
Sheffield. That’s only in the summer-time, when he comes 
there to take the sea baths.” * 



SUPPER WITH THE HARB-UP. 


“ Why, how you talk—Sheffield ain’t on the sea.” 
“ Wjpll, who said it was ? ” 

“ Why, yon did.” 

•• I fUdnlt, /iuth&'.” 

“Yottdidk” 
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‘‘I didn’t.” 

‘‘You did.” 

“ I never said nothing of the kind.” 

“ Well, what did you say, then ? ” 

“ Said he come to take the sea baths —that’s what I said.” 

“ (v^ell, then! how’s he going to take the sea baths if it 
ain’t on the sea ? ” 

“ Looky here,” I says; “ did you ^pver see any Congress 

"wS^f* 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, did you have to go to Congress to get it ? ” 

“ Why, no.” * 

‘‘*Well, neither <loes William Fourth have to go to the sea 
to get a sea bath.” 

“ How does he get it, then ? ” 

“ Gets it the way people down here gets Congress water— 
in barrels. There in the palace at Sheffield they’ve got furnaces, 
and he wants his wat er hot. They can’t bile that amount of 
water away off there at the sea. I’hey haven’t got no conveni¬ 
ences for it.” 

“ Oh, I see, now. You might a said that in the first place 
and saved time.” 

When she said that, I see I was out of the woods agdin, 
and so 4 was comfortable and glad. Next, she sayst 
“ Do you go to church, too ? ” 

“ Yes—regular .’i 
“ Where do you set ? ” 

“ Why, in our pew.” 

“ Whose pew ? ” 

“ Why, oam —your Uncle Har^'ey’s.” 

“ His’n ? What does he want with a pew ? ” , 

“ Wants it to set in. What did you reckon he wanted with 
it?" 
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, “ Why, I thought he’d be in the pulpit.” 

Rot him, I forgot he was a preacher. I see I was up a 
stump again, so I played another chicken bone and got another 
think. Then I says: 

“ Blame it, do you stippose there ain’t but one preachor to a 
church ? ” 

“ Why, what do they want with more ? ” . 

“ What !«-to preach*before a king! I never see 8Ui\ infill''" 
as you. They don’t have no less than seventeen.” 

“ Seventeen 1 My land! Why, I wouldn’t set out such a 
string as that, not if I never got to glory. It must take ’em a 
week.” • 

“ Shucks, they don’t all of ’em pre.aeh the same day—only 
<me of ’em.” 

“Well, then, wR.at does the rest of ’«‘m do?” 

“Oh, nothing much. Loll around, pass the plate—undone 
thing or another. But. mainly tlicy don’t do nothing.” 

“ W’ell, then, what are th#y for ? ” 

“Why, they’re for style. Don’t you know nothing?” 

“W’ell, I don’t want to know no such foolishness as that. 
How is servants treated in England ? Do they treat ’em better 
*D 3 Be treat our niggers ? ” 

“NoI A servant ain’t nobody there. They treat them 
worse than dogs.” *’ 

“ Don’t they give ’em holidays, the way we do, Christmas 
and New Year’s week, and Fourth of .luly ?” 

“.Oh, just listen 1 A body could tell you hain’t ever been 
to England by that. ^ W’hy, Ilare-1—why, Joanna, they never 
see a holiday from year’s end to year’s end; never go to the 
circus, nor theatre, nor nigger shows, nor nowheres.” 

“ Nor chlrch ? * 

“ Nqr church.” 

“ But yoH alwajjs went to church ? ” 

K » . 'f' 
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Well, I was gone up again. I forgot I was the old map's 
servant. But next minute I whirled in on a kind of an explana¬ 
tion how a valley was different from a common servant, and had 
to go to church whether he wanted to or not, and set with the 
family, on account of its being the law. But I didn’t do it 
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* None of it at all ? ” 

“ None of it at all. Not a lie in it," says I. 

“ Lay your hand on this book and say it.” 

• I see it warn’t nothing but a dictionary, so I laid my hand 
on it and said it. So then she looked a little better sa^siied, 
and says: 

“Well, then, I’ll believe some of it; but I hope to gra* 
cions if I’ll believe thereat.” 

“What is it you won’t believe, Joe?” says Mary Jane, 
stepping in with Susan behind her. “ It ain’t right nor kind 
for you to talk so to him, and him a stranger and so far from 
his people. How would you like to be treated so ? ” ^ 

“That’s always your way, Maim—always sailing in to help 
somebody before they’re hurt. I hain’t done nothing to him. 
ife’s told some stretchers, I reckon; and I said I wouldn’t 
swallow it all; and that’s every bit and grain I did.say. I 
reckon he can stand a little thing like that, can’t he?” 

“I don’t care whether ij ’twas little or whether ’twas big, 
he’s here in our house and a stranger, and it wasn’t good of 
you to say it. If you was in his place, it would make you feel 
ashamed; and so you oughtn’t to say a thing to another person 
that will make them feel ashamed.” 

“ Why, Maim, he said-” • 

“It don’t make no difference what he said—thftt ain’t 
the thing. The thing is for you to treat him kmdy and not bo 
saying things to make him remember 4ie ain’t in his own 
cdfintry and amongst his own folks.” 

I says to myself, thie is a girl that I’m letting that ole 
reptle rob her of her haoney ! 

Then Susan she waltzed in; and if you’ll believe me, she 
^did give Halte-lip jpurk from the tomb 1 

Sftys I«to*myself, And this is oMther one that I’m letting 
him rob herK>f her mfney 1 
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Then Mary Jane*she took another inning, and went in sweet 
and lovely again—which was her way—but when she got done 
there wam’t hardly anything left o’ poor Hare-lip. So she 
hollered. 

“ ^11 right, then,” says the other girls, “ you just ask his 
pardon.” 

She done it, too. And she done it beautiful. She done it 
fill it was good to hear; and I Wished 1 could tell her 
a thousand lies, so she could do it again. 

I says to myself, this is another one t hat I’m letting him rob 
her of her money. And when she got through, they all jest 
laid themselves out to make me feel at home and know I was 
amongst friends. 1 felt so ornery and low down and mean, that 
I says to myself. My mind’s made up; I’ll hive that money for 
them or bust. 

So then I lit out—for bed, I said, meaning some time or 
another. \\ hen I got by myself, I went to thiflking the thing 
over. I says to myself. Shall I go^to that doctor, private, and 
blow on these frauds? No—that won’t do. He might tell 
who told him ; then the king and the duke would make it warm 
for me. Shalt I go, private, and tell Mary Jiine? No—I 
dasn’t do it. Her face would give them a hint, sure; thej^e 
got the money, and they’d slide right out and get away with it. 
If she w»s to fetch in help. I’d get mixed up in the business, 
before it was done with, 1 judge. No, there ain’t no good way 
but one. I got to Steal that money, somehow; and-1 got to 
steal it some way that they won’t suspicion that I done it 
They’ve got a good thing, here ; and they ain’t agoing to leave 
till they’ve played this family and this 'town for all they’re 
worth, so I’ll find a chance time enough. I’D steal it, and Mde 
at; and by-and-by, when I’m away down thQ river. I’ll write a 
letter and tell Mary Jane where it’s hid. But I’d better’^ hive 
it to-night, if I can, because the doctor iliaybe hasu’t let np as 
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his own self; so then I went to his room and begun to paw 
around, there. But I see I couldn’t do nothing without a 
candle, and I dasn’t light one, of course. So I judged I’d got 
to do the other thing—lay for them, and eavesdrop. About 
that time, I hears their footsteps coming, and was going to skip 
under tl^e bfed; I reacted for it, but it wasn’t where I thought 
it would ^; but I {oircbed the curtain that hid Mary Jane's 
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frocks, so I jumped in behind that and snuggled in amongst 
the gowns, and stood there perfectly still. 

They come in and shut the door; and the first ^thing the < 
duke done was to get down and look under the bed. Then I 
was glad I hadn’t found the bed when I wanted it. And yet, 
you know, it’s kind of natural to hide under the bed when you 
,are up 'to anything private. They sets down, then, *nd the 

“ Well, what is it ? and cut it middlin’ short, because it’s 
better for us to be down there a whoopin’-up« the mournin’, 
than up here givin’ ’em a chance^ to talk us over.” 

“Well, this is it, Capet. I ain’t easyj I ain’t comfortable. 
That doctor lays on my mind. I wanted to know your plans. 
I’ve got a notion, and I think it’s a sound one.” 

“ What is it, duke ? ” 

“ That we better glide out of this, before three in the 
morning, and clip it down the river with what we’ve got. 
Specially, seeing we got it so easy —given back to us, flung at 
our heads, as you may say, when of course we allowed to have 
to steal it back. I’m for knocking off and lighting out.” 

That made me feel pretty bad. About an hour or two ago, 
it would a been a little different, but now it made me feel«}»d 
and disappointed. The king rips out and says: 

“ What I And not sell out the rest o’ the property ? March 
off like a passel o’ fools and leave eight or nine thous’n’ dollars’ 
worth o’ property layin’ around jest sufferin’ to be scooped in? 
—and all good saleable stuff, too.” 

The duke he grumbled; said the bn^ of gold enough, 
and he didn’t want to go no deeper—didn’t want to rob a lot of, 
orphans of euerything they had. 

“ Why, how you talk 1 ” says the king. «“ We shim’t rob ’em 
of nothing at aU but jest this money.| The peoifle ^kt 
the property is the sufTrers; because ^ .soon’s it’s found out 
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didn’t own it—which won’t be long after we*v« slid—the 
sale won’t he valid, and it’ll all go back to the estate. These- 
yer orphans ’ll git their house back agin, and that’s enough for 
they’re young and spry, and k’n easy earn a livin’, 
ain’t agoing to suffer. Why, jest think—there’s theus’n’s 
and thous’n’s that ain’t nigh so well off. Bless you, they ain’t 
got noth’n to complain of.” 

“ Well, the king he'talked him blind; so at lasi 
and said all right, but said he believed it was blame foolishness 
to stay, and that doctor hanging over them. But the king 
says: 

“ Cuss the doctor! What do we k’yer for him f Haialt we 
got all the fools in town on our side? and ain’t that a big 
enough majority in any town? ” 

So they got r8ady to go downstairs again. The duke 
says: 

“ I don’t think we put that money in a good place.” 

That cheered me up. I’d begun to think I warp’t going to 
get a hint of no kind to help me. The king says: 

“Why?” 

“ Because Mary Jane ’ll be in mourning from this out; and 
firs^you know the nigger tliat does up the rooms will get an 
order to box these duds up and put ’em away; and do you 
reckon a nigger can run across money and not borrow'some of 
it?” 

“Your head’s level agin, duke,” says the king; and he 
come a fumbling under the curtain two or three foot from where 
I was. I stuck tight jo the wall, and kept mighty still, though 
quivery; and I wondered what them fellows would say to me if 
they catched me; and I tried to think what I’d better do if 
they did cat^ met But the king he got the bag before I 
could think’ more than about a half a thought, and he never 
eqspicio^ed .1 flw ground. They took and shoved the beg 
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But I knowed better. I hud it out of there before they was 
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*noh a sweat to get^hrough with the business. By-and-by I 
heard the king and the duke come up; so 1 rolled off of my 
jmllet and laid with my chin at the top of my ladder and waited 
to see if anything was going to happen. But nothing did. 

So I held on till all the late sounds had quit and the early 
ones hadn’t begun, yet; and then I slipped down the ladder. 
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CREPT to their doors 
and listened} they was 
snoring, so I tip-toed 
^ along, and got dowii- 
- stairs aU right. There 
wajn’t a sound any¬ 
wheres. I peeped 
through a crack of the 
dining-room door, and 
^ see the men that was 
watching the corpse all 
“ sound asleep on their 
chairs. The door was' 
open into the pMlour, 
where the corpse was 
laying, and there was a 
candle in both rooms. 


— ——UUUa - 

somew ^ thei I heard 

wmeMy coming down the stairs, back behind ihe. lIZ 

around, and Ijho o,ly 

see to l^e the bag was in thecoffin. Fhe Mwas 
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about a foot, showing the dead man’s face down in there, with 
a itet cloth over it, and his shroud on. I tucked the money- 
in under the lid, just^ down beyond where his hands was 
crossed, which made me creep, they was so cold, and then I 
run back across the room and in behind the door. 

The person coming was Mary Jane. She went t6 the 
oofiSn, very soft, and kneeled down and looked in ; then she put 
up her handkerchief and I see she begun to cry, thpugh I • 
pouldn’t hear her, and her back was to me. I slid outj’and as 
I passed the dining-room I thoaght I’d make siue them watchers 
hadn’t seen me; so I looked through the crack and everything 
was all right. They hadn’t st irn d. 

I slipped up to bed, feeling ruthcr blue, on accounts of the 
thing playing out that way after I had took so much trouble 
lyvd run so much r(^k about it. Says I, if it could stay where 
it is, all right; because when we get down the river a hundred 
mile'or two, I could write hack to Mary .lane, and she could dig 
him up again and get it; but that ain’t the thing that’s going 
to happen; the thing that’s*going to happen is, the money ’ll 
be found when they come to screw on the lid. Then the king 
’ll get it again, and it ’ll be a long day before he gives anybody 
another chance to smouch it from him. Of course I wanted to 
■lidi down and get it out of there, but I dasn’t try it. Every 
minute it was getting earlier, now, and pretty soon som^of them 
watchers would begin to stir, "and I might getcatched—catched 
with six thousand dollars in my hands that,nobody hadn’t hire<f 
me to take care of. I don’t wish to be mixed up in no such 
business as that, I says to myself. 

When I got downstairs in the morning the parlour was shut 
up, an<f the watchers was gone. There wam’t nobody around 
b^ the fisjnily and the widow Bartley and our tribe. I watched 
their fyeeM to ^ if Anything bad been happening, but I couldn’t 
* telL 
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Towards the middle of the day the undertaker come, with 
his man, and they set the coffin in the middle of the room on a 
couple of chairs, and then set all our chairs in rows, and bor¬ 
rowed more from the neighbours till the hall and the parlour' 
and the dining-room was full. I see the coffin lid was the way 
it waS before, but I dasn’t go to look in under it, with folks 
around. 

; Th^ the people begun to flock in,/and the beats and the 
'gffls tOBk seats in the front row at the head of the coffin, and 
for a half an hour the people filed around slow, in single rank, 
and looked down at the dead man’s face a minute, and some 
dropped in a tear, and it was allwery still and solemn, only the 
girl^ and the beats holding handkerchiefs to their eyes and 
keeping their heads bent, and sobbing a little. There wam’t 
no other sound but the scraping of the feet on the floor, apd 
blowing noses—because people always blows them more at a 
funeral than they do at other places except chyrch. 

When the place was packed full, the undertaker he slid 
around in his hhick gloves with bis softy soothering ways, put¬ 
ting on the last touches, and getting people and things all 
shipshape and comfi>rtable, and making no more sound than a 
cat. He never spoke; he moved people around, he squeezed * 
in late ones, he opened up passage-ways, and done it all frith 
nods and signs with his hands. Then he took his place over 
against the wall. He was the softest, glidingest, stealthiest’^ 
man I ever see; an^ there warn’t no more smile to him than 
there is to a ham. 

They had borrowed a melodeum—a sick one; and when 
everything was ready, a young woman s^ down and worked it, 
and it was pretty skreeky and colicky, and everybody joined in 
and sung, and Peter was the only one that had a good thing, 
according to my notion. Then the Reverdnd Ifobson opened 
np, slow and solemn, and begun to talkp and straight* off the 
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most outrageous row busted out in the cellar a body ever 
heSrd; it was only one dog, but he made a most powerful 
^racket,' ^d he kept it up, right along; the parson he had to 
stand there, over the coffin, and wait—you couldn’t hear yo^ 
self think. It was right down awkward, and nobody* didn’t 
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seem to knoyr what to do. But pretty soon they see that long* 
legged undertaker make a sign to the preacher as much as to 
say, “ ^nt yon worry—just depend on me." Then he stooped * 
down and* begun to glide along the wall, just his shoulders 
showing ovpr the^people’s heads. So he glided along, and the 
pow-wott an(i^rao)cet g)|\ting more and more outrageons all the 
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time; and at last, when he had gone around two sides of the 
room, he disappears down cellar. Then, in about two seconds 
we heard a whack, and the dog he finished up with a most^^ 
amazing howl or two, and then everything was dead still, 
and the parson begun his solemn talk where he left off. In a 
minute or two here comes this undertaker’s back and shoulders 
gliding along the wall again; and so he glided, and glided, 

■ around three sides of the room, and then rose up, and shaded 



HK HAD A HAT I " 


bis mouth with his hands, and stretched his neck out towards 
the preacher, over the people’s heads, and says, in a kind of 
“ ^oarse whisper, “ He had a rat I ” Then he drooped down 
i glided along the wall again to his place. You could see it 
3 a great satisfaction to the people, because naturally they 
nted to know. A little thing like that don’t cost nothing, 
I it’s just the little things that makes a man to be looked up 
and liked. There wam’t no more popular mui in town than 
at that undertaker was. 
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Well, the funeral sermon was very good, but pison long and 
iresome; and then the king he shoved in and got off some of 
lis usual rubbage, and at last the job was tlirough, and the 
undertaker begun to sneak up on the coffin with his screw¬ 
driver, I was in a sweat then, and watched him pretty keen. 
But he never meddled at all; just slid the lid along, as soft as 
mush, and screwed it down tight and fast. So there I was 1 I 
didn’t kno^ whether ?iie mon(‘y was in there, or not. * 60 , says* 
I, s’pose somebody has hogged that hag on the sly ?—now how 
do I know whether to write td Mary .lane or not? S’lwse she 
dug him up and didn’t find nothing—what would she think of 
me? Blame it, I says, I iniglit get luuiled up and jailed^; I’d 
better lay low and keep dark, and not write at all; the thing’s 
awful mixed, now ; trying to better it. I’ve worsened it a hun¬ 
dred times, and I wish to goodness I’d just let it alone, d.ad 
fetch the whole business! 

They buried* him, and we come back home, and I went to 
watching faces again—I couldn’t help it, and I couldn’t rest 
easy. But nothing come of it; the faces didn’t tell me 
nothing. 

The king be visited around, in the evening, and sweetened 
evejybody up, and made himself ever so frimidly; and he give 
out the idea that his congregation over in Kngland would be in 
a sweat about him, so he must hurry and settle up the estate 
right away, and leave for home, lie was very sorry he was so 
pushed, and so was everybody; they wished he could stay 
longer, but they said they could see it couldn’t be done. And he 
said of course him and William would take the girls home with 
them; and that pleaSed everybody too, because then the girls 
would be well fixed, and amongst their own relations; and it* 
pleased the girls, ^—tickled them so they clean forgot they 
ever had a>tr 0 uble in the world; and told him to sell out as 
quick as he wai^d tO| they would be ready. Them poor things 

ti 
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was that glad and happy it made my heart ache to see them 
getting fooled and lied to so, but I didn’t see no safe way'for 
me to chip in and change the general tune. 

Well, blamed if the king didn’t bill the house and the 
niggers and all the property for auction straight off—sale two 
days after the funeral; but anybody could buy private before¬ 
hand if they wanted to. 

So bhe next day after the funeral,<along about noontime, 
the girfs’ joy gol the first jolt; a couple of nigger traders come 
along, and the king sold them the niggers reasonable, for three- 
day drafts as they called it, and away they went, the two sons 
up the river to Memphis, and their mother down the river to 
Orleans. I thought them poor girls and them niggers would 
break their hearts for grief; they cried around each other, and 
took on so it most made me down sick to s«e it. The girls said 
they hadn’t ever dreamed of seeing the family separated or sold 
away from the town. I can’t ever get it out of my memory, 
the sight of them poor miserable girls and niggers hanging 
around each other’s necks and crying; and I reckon I couldn’t 
a stood it all but would a had to bust out and tell on our 
gang if I hadn’t knowed the sale wam’t no account and the 
niggers would be back home in a week or two. 

The thing made a big stir in the town, too, and a good 
many come out flat-footed and said it was scandalous to separate 
the mother and the children that way. It injured the frauds 
some; but the old fool he bulled right along^ spite of all the 
duke could say or do, and I tell you the duke was powerful 
uneasy. 

Next day was auction day. About broad-day in the morn¬ 
ing, the king and the duke come np in the garret and woke 
me up, and I see by their look that there was trouble. The4 
king says: - 

“ Was you in my room night before 1 ^ ? " 
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SUSPICIOUS OF SUCK. 

\ ♦ 

, •*No, your majesty”—^rhich was the way I always called 
him when nobody but our gang warn’t ^und. 

“ Was you in there yisterday er last night?” 

No, your majesty.” 

“ Honour bright, now—no lies.” 



“ WAS YOU IS MY UOOM t 


** Honour bright, your majesty, I’m telling you the truth. I 
hain’t been anear your room since Miss Mary Jane took you 
and the duke and«howed it to you.” 

The ddke'says: , 

“ HsTc^u'/leey rpybody else go in there?” 
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“ No, your grace, not as I remember, I believe.” 

“ Stop and think.”' 

I studied a while, and see my chance, then I says; 

“ Well, I see the niggers go in there several times.” 

Both of them give a little jump; and looked like they 
hadn’t ever expected it, and then like they had. Then the duke 
« says: 

“ \^iat, aU of them ? ” 

“ No—leastways not all at once. That is, I don’t think 1 
ever see them all come oat at once but just one time.” 

“ Hello—when was that? ” 

It was the day we had the funeral. In the morning. It 
‘ wam’t early, because I overslept. I was just starting down the 
ladder, and I see them.” 

“ Well, go on, go on—what did the^ do ? How’d thhy 
act?” 

“They didn’t do nothing. And tlii'y didn’t act anyway, 
much, as fur as I see. They tip-toed away; so I seen, easy 
enough, that they’d shoved in there to do up your majesty’s 
room, or something, s’posingyou was up; and found you wam’t 
up, and so they was hoping to slide out of the way of trouble 
without waking you up, if they hadn’t already waked you up.” 

“Great guns, this is a go!” says the king; and both of 
them Ibbked pretty sick and tolej'able silly. They stood there 
a thinking and scratching their heads a minute, and then the 
duke he bust into a*kind of a little raspy chuckle, and says: 

“ It does beat all, how neat the niggers played their hand. 
They let on to be sorry they was going out of this region! and 
I believed they was sorry. And so did you, and so did every¬ 
body. Don’t ever tell me any more that a nigger ain’t got any 
histrionic talent. Why, the way they plryed thaC thing, it 
would fool anybody. In my opinion there’s a fortune hi ’em. 
If 1 had capital and a theatre, I wouldnjt better lay oat 



tiUlCK SALES AKD SMALL PROFITS 
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than that—^and here we’ve gone and sold ’em for a song. Yes, 
an^ ain’t privileged to sing the song, yet. Say, where ia that 
•ong ?—that draft ? ” 

“ In the bank for to be collected. Where would it be ? ” 
“Well, thxU'a all right then, thank goodness.” 

Says I, kind of timid-like: 

“ la something goM wrong ? ” 

The king whirls oiTme and rips out: 

“None o’ your business! You keep your head sliet, and 



JAWIN'O. 


mind y’r own affairs—if you got any. I.ong as you’»e-in this 
town, don’t you forgit that, you hear ? ” Then he says to the 
duke: “ We got to jest swaller it, and sajf noth’n : mum's the 
word for ua.” 

As. they was starting down the ladder, the duke he chuckles 
again, and says: * 

“ Quick sales and small profits! It’s a good business— 
yes.” 

The king Snarls around on him and says: 

“ I was Uyipg to <|o for the best, in sellin’ ’m out so quick. 
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If the profits has turned out to be none, lackih’ considable, 
and none to carry, is it my fault any more’n its youm ? ” 

“ Well, they'd be in this house yet, and we “wouldn’t if 
could a got my advice listened to.” 

The king sassed back, as much as was safe, for him, wd 
then swapped around and lit into me again. He give me down 
^ the banks for not coming and telling^him I see the niggers 
come <Jgt of his room acting that way—said any fool would 
a hnowed something was up. And then waltzed in and cussed 
himadf a while; and said it all come of him not laying late 
and taking his natural rest that morning, and he’d be blamed 
if hj’d ever do it again. So they went off a jawing; and I felt 
• dreadful glad I’d worked it all ofiF on to the niggers, and yet 
hadn’t done the niggers no barm by it. 





// / 
IS tbovAk. 


, ' I JjY-niid-by it was getting-up 

time; so I come ^own 
the ladder and started 

S for downstairs, but as I 
come to the girls’ room, 
the door was open, and 
I see Mary Jane set* 
ting by her old hair 
trunk, which was open 
and she’d beefl packing 
things in it—getting 
ready to go to England. 
Hut she had stopped 
' now, with a folded gown 

' j ^ in her lap, and had her 

) fate in her hands, cry- 

' ^ ing. I felt awful bad 

I to see it; of course 

• anybody would. I 

_ A. __j_ 


went in ther^ and says t 
** Miss Mary ^ne, you can’t abear to see people in trouUe, 
nd 7 cantfc—^inost always. Tell me about it.” 

So 8he||^ne*it.^ And it was the niggers—I just et^ected 
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it. She said the beaatiful trip to Engla&d was most about 
spoiled for her; she didn’t know how she was ever going to'be 
happy there, knowing the mother and the children warn’t ever 
goibg to see each other no more—and then busted out bitterer 
than ever, and flung up her hands, and says: 

“ Ob, dear, dear, to think they ain’t ever going to see each 
other any more 1 ” 

“ Bat they wiU —and inside of two w4eks—and I hww it 1" 
says I. 

Laws it was out before I couM think!—and before I could 
budge, she throws her arms around my neck, and told me to 
say it again, say it again, say iUagain I 

t see I had spoke too sudden, and said too much, and was 
in a close place. I asked her to let me think a minute; and 
she set there, very impatient and excited, jnd handsome, but 
looking kind of happy and eased-up, like a person that’s had a 
tooth pulled out. So I went to studying it out I says to my¬ 
self, I reckon a body that ups and tells the truth when he is in 
a tight place, is hiking considerable many resks, though I ain’t 
had no experience, and can’t say for certain ; but it looks so to 
me, anyway; and yet here’s a case where I’m blest if it don’t 
look to me like the truth is better,andactually sa/er, than a lie. 
I must lay it by in my mind, and think it over some time or 
other, itis so kind of strange and unregular. I never see nothing 
like it. Well, I says to myself dt last. I’m agoing to chance 
it; I’ll up and telh the truth this time, though it does seem 
most like setting down on a kag of powder and touching it off 
just to see where you’ll go to. Then I says: 

“ Miss Mary Jane, is there any plafce out of town a little 
ways, wh^ you could go and stay three or four days ? ” 

“ Yes—Mr. Lothrop’s. Why ? ” ^ • 

“ Never mind why, yet. If I’ll tell you bow.! know the 
niggers will see each other again—inside^of^two weeks-^here in 
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tlu8 house—and prove how I know it—will you go to Mr. 
Lothrop’s and stay four days ? ” 

“ Fotir days I ^ishe says; “ I’ll stay a year!" 

“All right,” I says, “ 1 don’t want nothing more out of you 
than just youij word—I druther have it than another man’s kiss- 



IKDIONATION. 


the-Bible.* She smiled, and reddened up very sweet, and I 
says, “If you don’t mind it. I’ll shut the door—and bolt it.” 

Then I come bacS and set down again, and says: 

“ Don’t you holler. Just set still, and take it like a man. 
I got to cell the ^uth, and yon want to brace up. Miss Mary, 
because itls if bad ki^d, and going to be hard to take, but 
there ain’t so help for it. These uncles of youm ain’t no 
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uncles at all—they’re a couple of frauds-^regular dead-be^. 
There, now we’re over the worst of it—^you can stand the rest 
middling easy.” 

It jolted her up like everything, of course; but I was over 
the shoal water now, so I went right along, her eyes a blazing 
higher and higher all the time, and told her every blame thing, 
from where we first struck that younp, fool going to the 
steamb6at, clear through to where she flung herself on to the 
king’s breast at the front door, and he kissed her sixteen or 
seventeen times—^and then up she jumps, with her face afire 
like sunset, and says: 

“The brute! Come—don’t Wte a minute—not a second 
—we’ll have them tarred and feathered, and flung in the river I ” 

Says I • 

“Cert’nly. But do you mean, before you go to Mi; 
Lothrop’s, or-” 

“ Oh,” she says, “ what am I thinking about! ” she says, 
and set right down again. “ Don’t mind what I said—please 
don’t—^you won’t, now, will you ? ” I.aying her silky hand on 
mine in that kind of a way that I said I would die first. “ I 
never thought, I was so stirred up,” she says; “ now go on, 
and I won’t do so any more. You tell me what to do, and 
whatever you say, I’ll do it.” 

“ Well,” I says, “ it’s a rough gang, them two frauds, ai|d 
I’m fixed so I got to travel with them a while longer, whether I 
want to or not—I dfuther not tell you why—and if you was to 
blow on them this town would get me out of their claws, and Fd 
be all right, but there’d be another person that you don’t know 
about who’d be in big trouble. Well, wegot to save him, hain’t 
we ? Of course. Well, then, we won’t blow on them.” 

Saying them words put a good idea in mv head. I see how 
maybe 1 could get me and Jim rid of the firahds-; ^t Uiem- 
jailed hem, and then leave. But I didn’t want te run the raft. 



ROYAL NONESUCH. 
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In day-time, withonf’anybody aboard to answer questions but 
so I didn^ want the plan to begin working till pretty late 
to-night. I says: , 

“Miss Mary Jane, I’ll tell you what we’ll do—and you won’t 
have to stay at^r. liOthrop’s so long, nuther. How fur is it ? ” 

“ A little smhrt of four miles—right out in the country, back 
here.” 

“ Weil, that’ll answer. Now you go along out thae, and 
lay low till nine or half-past, to-night, ami then get them to 
fetch you homq again—tell thdm you’ve thought of something. 
If you get here before eleven, put a candle in this window, and 
if I don’t turn up, wait till el^en, and thm if I don’t turn up 
it means I’m gone, and out of the way, and safe. Then you 
come out and spread the news around, and get these beats 
jailed.” 

“ Good,” she says, “ I’ll do it.” 

“ And if it^ust happens so that I don’t get away, but get 
took up along with them, you must up and say I told you the 
whole thing beforehand, and you must stand by me all you can.”- 

“ Stand by you, indeed I will. They shan’t touch a hair of 
your head 1 ” she says, and I see her nostrils spread and her eyes 
snap when she said it, too. 

“ If I get away, I shan’t be here,” I says, “ to prove these 
rapscallions ain’t your uncles, and I couldn’t do it if I was here. 
I could swear they was beat8*and bummers, that’s all; though 
that’s worth something. Well, there’s others can do that better 
than what I can—and they’re people that ain’t going to be 
doubted as quick as I’d be. I’ll tell you how to 6nd them. 
Gimme a pencil and a f iece of paper. There—‘ Royal Noneaudi, 
BrideaviUe.* Put it away, and don’t lose it When the court 
wants to find out something about these two, let them send up 
to Bricksville *and say they’ve got the men that played the 
Boyal Nbnei^hjWnd ask for some witnesses—^why, you’ll have 
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that entire town down here before you can hardly wink, 

Mary. And they’ll come a-biling, too.” 

I judged we had got everything fixed about right, now. ^So 
I says: 

“ Just let the auction go right along, and doVt worry. No¬ 
body don’t have to pay for the things they buy till a whole day 
after the auction, on accounts of the shQ’’t notice, and they ain’t 
going*Dut of this till they get that money—and the way we ve 
fixed it*the sale ain’t going to count, and they ain’t going to 
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get no money. It’s just like the "way it was with the niggers— 
it warn’t no sale, 'and the niggers will be back before long. 
Why, they can’t collect the money for tlieniggexa, yet—they’re 
in the worst kind of a fix, Mias Mary.” 

Well,” she says, “ I’ll run down to breakfast now, and then 
I’ll start straight for Mr. Lothrop’s.” 

«’Deed, that ain’t the ticket. Miss Mary Jane,” I says, “by 
no manner of means; go before breakfast." 

“Why?”' 



MART JANR DECIDES TO LEAVE. 
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“What did you Reckon I wanted you to go at all for, Miss 
Mliry?” 

“ Well, I never thought—and come to-think, I don't know. 

'^Tiat was it ? ” 

“ Why, it^because you ain’t one of these leather-face people. 
I don’t want n^better b(K)k than what your face is. A body can 
set down and read It^lT like coarse print. Do you reckon you 
can go and face your uncles, when they come to liss you 
good-morning, and never-” 

“ There, there, don’t! Yes, I’ll go before breakfiist—I’ll be 
glad to. And leave my sisl(*rs witli them?” 

“ Yes—never mind aboutV^iem. They’ve got to stapd it 
yet a ^hile. Tlu'y might suspicion sometliing if all of you was 
to go. I don’t wan’t you to see them, nor your sisters, nor no¬ 
body in this town-»if a neiglibour was to ask how is your uncles 
this morning, your face would tell something. No, you go right 
along. Miss Mary Jane, and I’ll fix it with all of them. I’ll tell 
Miss Susan to give your love to your uncles and say you’ve 
went away for a few hours for to get a little rest and change, or 
to see a friend, and you’ll be back to-night or early in the 
morning.” 

“ Gone to see a friend is all right, but I won’t have my love 
given to them.” 

“ Well, then, it shan’t be.” It was well enough te tell her 
so—no harm in it. It wa? only a little thing to do, and no 
trouble; and it’s the little things that smoothes i)eople’8 roads 
the most, down here below; it would make Mary Jane comfort¬ 
able, and it wouldn’t cost nothing. Then I says; “There’s one 
more thing—that ba^ of money.” 

“Well, they’ve got that; and it makes me feel pretty silly 
to think h<m they^ot it.” 

“ No, ypu’re out, there. They hain’t got it, 

“ Why, wjio’stgot il?" . 
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“I wish I knowed, but I don’t. I had it, because I stole it 
from them t and I stole it to give to you; and I know where I 
hid it, but I’m afraid it ain’t there no more. I’m awful Borr ^ 
Miss Mary Jane, I’m just as sorry as I can be; but I done the 
best I could; I did, honest. I come nigh getti^ caught, and 
I had to shove it into the first place I come to,<4nd run—and it 
wam’t a good place.” . ■ 

“ Oh, stop blaming yourself—it’s too t»d to do it, and I won’t 
allow it-^you couldn’t help it; it wasn’t you fault. Where did 
you hide it ? ” 

I didn’t want to set her to thinking about hgr troubles 
again; and I couldn’t seem to t my mouth to tell her what 
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would make her see that corpse laying in the coffin with that 
bag of money on his stomach. So for a minute I didn’t say 
nothing-r-then I says: 

• “ I’d ruther not tell you where' I put it. Miss Mary Jane, if 
you don’t mind letting me off; but I’ll write it for you on a 
piece of paper, and you can read it along the road to Mr. 
Lothrop’s, if you want to. Do you reckon that’ll do? ” 

“ Oh, yes.” ^ 

So I wrote: “ 1 put it in the coffin. It was' in there when 
you was crying ^ere, away in the night. I was behind the 
door, niv|| 1 was mighty sorry for you. Miss Maryx Jane.” 

It rhade my eyes water a little, to' rem^mh» hmr crying:, 
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there aU by herself in the night, and them devils laying there 
'right nnder her own roof, shaming her and robbing her; and 
^hen I folded it np and give it to her, I see the water come 
into her eyes, too; and she shook me by the hand, hard, and says: 

“ Cfood-l^ffi—I’m going to do everything just as you’ve told 
me; and if I o^’t ever see you again I sha’n’t ever forget you, 
and I’ll think of yoi^ many and a many a time, and I’ll fray 
for you, toa! ”—and she was gone. • 

Pray for me 1 I reckoned if she knowed me 8h?d take a 
job that was more nearer her size. But I bet she done it, just 
the same^she uas just that kind. She had the grit to pray 
for Judns if she took the notiii^—there wam’t no backdovm to 
her, I judge. You may siiy wliat you want to, but in ra.'f 
opinion she had more sand in her than any girl I ever see; in 
eay opinion she wa.%>Just full of sand. It sounds like flattery, 
but it ain’t no flattery. And when it comes to beauty—and 
goodness too—'lie lays over them all. I hain’t ever seen her 
since that time that I see her go out of that door; no, I hain’t 
ever seen her since, but I recicon I’ve thought of her a many and 
a many a million times, and of her siiying she would pray for 
me; and if ever I’d a thought it would do any good for me to 
pray for her, blamed if I wouldn’t a done it or bust. 

Well, Mary Jane she lit out the back way, I reckon; because 
nobody see her go. When I struck Susan and the hare-lip, I 
says: . 

“ What’s the name of them people over on t’other side of 
the river £hatyou all goes to see sometimes? ” 

They says: 

“There’s several ;»but it’s the Proctors, mainly.” 

“That’s the name,” I says; “ I most forgot it. Well, Miss 
Mary Jan^ she told me to tell you she’s gone over then in a 
dreadful hqtry'—one of them’s sick.” 

“Whiohpnef” * 
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“ I don’t know; leastways I kinder forget; but I think 
It’s-” 

“ Sakes alive, I hope it ain’t ^ 

“ I’m sorry to say it,” I says, “ but Hanner’s the very one.” 
“ My goodness—and she so well only last w,ek 1 Is she 
took bad?” 

“ It ain’t no name for it. They set Xp night, 
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Miss Mary Jane said, and they don’t think she’ll last many 
hours.” 

“ Only think of that, now! What’s the matter with her?” 
I oonldn’t think of anything reasonable^ right off that my, 
BO 1 says: 

** Mumps.” 
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“Mumps your granny I They don’t set up with people 
tbht’s got the mumps.” 

“ They don’t, don’t they ? You better bet they do with 
1^«<.mnmps. These mumps is different. It’s a new kind, Miss 
Mary Jane said.” 

“ How’s it iL new kind ? ” 

“ Because it’s rL'^ed up with other things." 

“ What other things ? ” 

“ Well, measles, and whooping-cough, and erysipfelas, and 
consumption, and yaller janders, and brain fever, and I don’t 
know what all.” 

“ My land! And they caJiJt the mumps t ” 

“ That’s what Miss Mary .Tane said.” » 

“ Well, what in the nation do they call it the mumps for ? ” 
“ Why, because it is the mumps. That’s what it starts with.” 
“ Well, ther’ ain’t no sense in it. A body might stump his 
toe, and take p* ion, and fall down the well, and break his neck, 
and bust his brains out, and somebody come along and ask 
what killed him, and som^ numskull up and say, ‘ Why, he 
stamped his tos' Would ther’ be any sense in that? No, 
And ther’ ain’t no sense in this, nuther. Is it ketching? ” 

“ Is it ketching t Why, how you talk. Is a harrow catch¬ 
ing ?—in the dark ? If you don’t hitch on to one tooth, you’re 
bonnd to on another, aint you ? And you can’t get ayay with 
that tooth without fetching the whole harrow along, can you^ 
Well, these kind of mumps is a kind of » harrow, as you may 
sayo-and *it ain’t no slouch of a harrow, nuther, you come to 
get it hitched on good.” 

“ Well, it’s awful,»i think,” says the hare-lip. “ I’ll go to ' 
Uncle Harvey and-" 

“ Oh, yes,” I says, “ I would. Of course I would. I wouldn’t 
lose.no tin^e.”# * 

“ Well, why jrouldfi’t you ? ” 
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Just look at it a minute, and maybe you can see. Haint 
our uncles obleeged to get along home to England as &st fts 
hey can ? And do you reckon they’d be mean enough to go 
iff and leave you to go all that journey by yourselves? 
mow they’ll wait for you.. So fur, so good, y^our uncle 
larvey’s a preacher, ain’t he? Very well, thep<w a preacher 
foing to deceive a steamboat clerk ? is going to deceive 
i ehip-elerkt —so as to get them to let Miss Ma^ Jane go 
iboard ? ' Now you know he ain’t. What vrUl he do, then ? 
Why, he’ll say, ‘It’s a great pity, but my church matters 
aas got to get along the best way they can; for my niece has 
been exposed to the dreadful ,.^luribus-unum mumps, and 
10 it’s my bounden duty to set down here and wait the three 
months it takes to show on her if she’s got it.’ But never mind, 

if you think it’s best to tell your Uncle Haiyey-” 

“ Shucks, and stay fooling around here when we could all be 
having good times in England whilst we was^^aiting to find 
out whether Mary Jane’s got it or not ? WTiy, you talk like a 
muggins.” * 

“ Well, anyway, maybe you better tell some of the neigh¬ 
bours.” 

“ Listen at that, now. You do beat all, for natural stupid- 
nesB. Can’t you see that they'd go and tell ? Ther’ ain’t no 
'Way but just to not tell anybody at all” 

, “Well, maybe you’re right—yes, I judge you ore right.” 

“ But I reckon ye ought to tell Uncle Harvey she’s gone 
out a.while, anyway, so he won’t be uneasy about her? ” 

“ Yes, Miss Maty Jane she wanted you to do that> She 
says, * Tell them to give Uncle Harvey and William my love and 
a kiss, and say Fve run over the river to see Mr.—^Mr.—^whait is 
the name of that rich family your uncle Peter used to thinli^ 

much of?—mean the one that-” 

“ Why, yon must mean the Apthoips, ain’t it ? ” 
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^ ** Of. course; bother them kiml of names, a body can't ever 
seem to remember them, half the time, somehow. Yes, she 
say she has run over for to ask the Apthorps to be sure 
ShtK^^ome to the auction and buy this house, because she 
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allowed her uncle Peter would ruther they had it than anybody" 
else I and die’s going to stick to them till they say Uiey’E come, 
and then, if she ^’t too tired, she’s coming home ; and if die 
is^ sh^ ha hbme in t^e morning anyway. She said, don’t say 
nothing al^t tbe^ Froetors, but o^y aboi^ the Apthorps— 

* I A 
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—-whicli’ll be perfectly true, because she is going there to speak 
about their buying the house; I know it, because she told me 
so, herself.” » 

“All right,” they said, and cleared out to lay 
uncles, and give them the love and the kisses, ar-o^'iell them 
the message. ^ ' 

, Everything was all right now. The "girls wouldn’t e&y 
noihing*l^cause they wanted to go to England; and the king 
and the duke would rather Mary Jane was ofif working for the 
auction than around in reach of Doctor Robinson. I felt very 
good; I judged I had done it pretty neat—I reckoned Tom 
Sawjter couldn’t a done it no^.'cater himself. Of course he 
would a throwed more style into it, but I can’t do that very 
handy, not being bnmg up to it. 

Well, they held the auction in the public square, along tOii • 
wards the end of the afternoon, and it strung along and strung 
along, and the old man he was on hand and looking his level 
pisonest, up there longside of the auctioneer, and chipping in a 
little Scripture, now and then, or a little goody-goody saying, 
of some kind, and the duke he was around goo-gooing for sym¬ 
pathy all he knowed how, and just spreading himself generly. 

But by-and-by the thing dragged through, and everything 
was sold. Everything but a little old trifling lot in the grave- 
yards So they’d got to work that off—I never see such a girafft 
aS the king was for wanting to swallow everything. Well, 
whilst they was at xt, a steamboat landed, and in about two 
minutes up comes a crowd a whooping and yelling and laughing 
and carrying on, and singing out: 

“ Here’s your opposition line! here’s your two sets o’ heire 
to old Peter Wilks—and you pays your money and you takes 
your choice 1” 




WHS fetching a Tory 
nice-looking old gen¬ 
tleman along, and a 
nice-looking younger 
one, with his right 
arm in a sling. And 
my souls, how the 
people ■ yelled, and 
laughed, and kept it 
up. But I didn’t see 
no joke about it, and 
I judged it would 
strain the duke and 
the king some to see 
any. I .reckoned 
they’d turn pale. Bpt 
^o, nary a pale did 
they turn. The duke 
. he never let on he 

snspidoned what was up, but just went a goo-gooing aroundf 
happy and satished, like a jug that’s googling out buttermilk; 
and as for the king, he just gazed and gazed down sorrowful on 
them new-oumeA like it give him the stomach-ache in his 
very hesA to tjiink there could be such ftaqds and rascals is 
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the world. Oh, he done it admirable. Lots of the priaci{)al 
people gathered around the king, to let him see they was X)n 
bis side. That old gentleman that had just come looked all 
puzzled to death. Pretty soon he begun to speak, and Tj ^Bf* 
straight oflF, he pronounced Wee an Englishman, n^y^-lle sing’s 
way, though the king’s was pretty good, for imitation. 1 
can’t give the old gent’s words, nor I canj^f’mitate him; but 
he turned around to the crowd, and says, about like this: 

“ Thifis a surprise to me which I wasn’t looking for 5 and I’ll 
acknowledge, candid and frank, I ain’t very well fixed to meet 
it and answer it; for my brother and me has had misfortunes, 
he’s broke his arm, and our baggage got put off at a town above 
here* last night in the night* mistake. I am Peter Wilks’s 
brother Harvey, and this is his brother William, which can’t 
hear nor speak—and can’t even make signs^to amount to much^ 
now’t he’s only got one hand to work them with. We are who 
we say we are; and in a day or two, when I get the baggage, I 
can prove it. But, up till then, I won’t say nothing more, but 
go to the hotel and wait.” ’ 

So him and the new dummy started off; and the king he 
laughs, and blethers out; 

“ Broke his arm— very likely ain’t it ?—and very convenient, 
too, for a fraud that’s got to make signs, and hain’t learnt how. 
Lost their baggage I That’s mighty good!—and mighty in¬ 
genious-under the circumstance»f ” 

So he laughed agqjn; and so did everybody else, except three 
or four, or maybe half a dozen. One of these was that ^octor; 
another one was a sharp-looking gentleman, with a carpef>-bag 
- />{ the old-fashioned kind made out of carpet-stuff, that had just 
come off of the steamboat and was talking to him in a low voioe^ 
and glancing towards the king now and then and nod^g theiv 
heads—it was Levi Bell, the lawyer that was'gooa up to Lonis*^ 
villej and anothe^.one was a big rough linsky^^that coma along 
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and listened to all the old gentleman said, and vas listening to 
the king now. And when the king got done, this huskjr up 
gjg} says: 

looky here; if you are Harvey Wilks, when’d you 
come to thib*town ? ” 

“The day the funeral, friend,” says the king. 

^ “ But what tim^’ day ? ” 

“In thedevenin’—’bout an hour er two before sundown.” 

“ffow’d you come ? ” 

“ I come d(jwi' on the Susan Pmuell, from Cincinnati.” 

“ Well, then, how’d you come to be up at the^int in the 
moTT^Mi’ —in a canoe ? ” 

, “ I wam’t up at the Pint in the morniu’.” 

“It’s a lie.” 

• Several of them jumped for him and begg<!d him not to talk 
that way to an old man and a preaclier. 

“Preacher„b^ hanged, he’s a fraud and a liar. He was up 
at the Pint that mornin’. I live up there, don’t I ? Well, I 
was up there, and he was up there. I see him there. He 
come in a canoe, along with Tim Collins and a boy.” 

The doctor he up and says: 

“ Would you know the boy again if you was to see him, 
Hines ? ” 

“ I reckon I would, but I don’t know. Why, yonder he is, 
aow. I know him perfectly^easy.” 

It was^me he pointed at. The doctor t.ys: 

“Neighbours, I don’t know whether the new couple is frauds 
or not; but if these’tvo ain’t frauds, I am an idiot, that's alL 
1 think it’s our duty fo see that they don’t get away from her^ 
till we’ve looked into this thing. Come along Hines; come 
along, the rest of jou. We’ll take these fellows to the tavern 
and afironk tlfem with t’other couple, and I reckon well find 
odi somdhijfo l^re we get through.” 
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It was nuts for the crowd, though majbe not for the king’s 
friends; so we all started. It was about sundown, “fhe 
doctor he led me along by the hand, and was plenty kjm^ 
enough, but he never let go my hand. 

We all got in a big room in the hotel, and^^t up some 
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^ candles, and fetched in the new couple. First, the doctor 
says: 

“ I don’t wish tb be too hard on these two men, Ipt I think 
they’re frauds, and they may have ’complicessth^t we don’t 
know nothing about. If they have, whn’t the ’>^mplices get 
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• 

am^ with that bag of gold Peter Wilks left ? It ain’t unlikely. 
^ these men ain’t frauds, they won’t object to sending for that 
and letting us keep it till they prove Uiey’re all right— 
au?t"lhs4go ? ” 

Everybo!!^ agreed to that. So I judged they had our gang 
in a pretty tight p^e, right at the outstart. But the king he 
only looked sorrowful and says: 

“ Gentlemen, I wish the money was there, for I ain’t got 
no disposition to throw anything in the way of a ^ur, open, 
out^d-out in^stigation o’ this inisable business; but alasl 
the money ain’t there ; you k’n send and see, if you want to.” 

“ Where is it, then ? ” 

“ Well, when my niece give itt^ine to k(‘(']) for her, I took 
and hid it inside o’ the straw tick o’ my bed, not wishin’ tosbaiik 
itpfor the few days^e’d be here, and considerin’ the bed a 
safe place, we not bein’ used to niggers, and suppos’u’ ’em 
honest, like senvants in England. The niggers stole it the very 

next mornin’ after I had went downstairs; and when I sold 

0 

’em I hadn’t missed the money yit, so they got clean away with 
it. My servant here k’n tell you ’bout it, gentlemen.” 

The doctor and several said “ Shucks! ” and I see nobody 
didn’t altogether believe him. One man asked me if I see the 
niggers steal it. I said “ no,” but 1 see them sneaking out of the 
room and hustling away, and I never thought nothing, only I 
reckoned they was afraid tliey had waked up my master and warf 
trying to get away before he made trouble with them. That 
was all they asked me. Then\he doctor whirls on me and 
says: 

" Are you English \oo ? ” 

I says ** yesand him and some others laughed, and said, 
** Stuff! ”'■* 

Well, then ^ey oail^d in on the general investigation, and 
there we hat^t, dp {md down, hour in, hour out, and nobody 
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never said a word about supper, nor ever seemed to think alwux 
it—and so they kept it up, and kept it up; and it woa 
worst mixed-up thing you ever see. They made the Mng^^ 
his yam, and they made the old gentleman tellhjArf*and 
anybody but a lot of prejudiced chuckleheads woulua seen that 
the old gentleman was spinning truth ap^'t’other one lies. 
And by-and-by they had me up to tell wnat I knowed. The 
king hfe give me a left-handed look out of the comer of his eye, 
and so fLiowed enough to talk on the right side. I begun to 
tell about Sheffield, and how we lived there, and all about the 
English Wilkses, and so on; but I didn’t get pretty fu» till the 
doc^r begun to laugh; and T^i Bell, the lawyer, says; 

“ Set down, my boy, I Wouldn’t strain myself, if I was you. 
I reclean you ain’t used to lying, it don’t seem to come handy; 
what you want is practice. You do it pretty awkward.” 

I didn’t care nothing for the compliment, but I was glad to 
be let off, anyway. “ , 

The doctor he started to sa^ something, and turns and 
says: 

“ If you’d been in town at first, Levi Bell-” 

The king broke in and reached out his hand, and says: 

“ Why, is this my poor dead brother’s old friend that he’s 
wrote so often about ? ” 

Thedawyer and him shook hands, and the lawyer smiled 
%nd looked pleased, and they talked right along a while, and 
then got to one side and talked low; and at last the lawy^ 
speaks up and says: 

“ That’ll fix it. I’ll take the order and send it, along with, 
your brother’s, and then they’ll know it’8*all right.” 

So they got some paper and a pen, and the kh^ he set 
down and twisted his head to one side,' and chawed his tongue, 
«nd scrawled off something; and then Ihey give'thc^pmi to the 
dnke—and then for the first time, the duke hoktd sick. 
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old letters is from Harvey W^lks ; and here’s these twos hand-^ 
writings, and anybody can see they didn’^ write them” (the 
Iring and the duke looked sold ^d foolish, I tell yon, to see 
how Hie lawyer had twk them in), “ and here’s this old gentle¬ 
man’s handwriting, an^ anybody can tell, easy enough, he didn’t, 
^te them—fact is, the scratches he makes ain’t properly 
writvag at alL Now here’s some letters from- ” 

The new ol^ gehtleman says: 

“ If yot^pleas^, let pa explain. Nobody read my hand 
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but my brother there—so he copies for me. It’s hia hand you’ve 
got there, not mine.” 

“ Weli / ” says the lawyer, “ this is a state of things. I’ve 
got some of William’s letters too; so if you’ll get hiinjsi.jnite 
a line or so we can com-” 

“ He can’t write with his left hand,” says tihe old gentleman. 
“ If he could use his right hand, you would ^e that he wrote his 
own letters and mine too. Look at both, please^theyVe by 
the samfe^hand.” 

The lawyer done it, and says: 

“ I believe it’s so—and if it ain’t so, there’s a heap stronger 
resemblance than I’d noticed before, anyway. Well, well, well! 
I thought we was right on//^ track of a slution, but it’s gone 
to grass, partly. But anyway, one thing is proved— these two 
ain’t either of ’em Wilkses ”—and he wag.ged his head towards 
the king and the duke. 

Well, what do you think?—that mukhended old fool 
wouldn’t give in then! Indeed he wouldn’t. Said it wam’t 
no fair test. Said his brother William was the cussedest joker 
in the world, and hadn’t tried to write— he see William was 
going to play one of his jokes the minute he put the pen to 
paper. And so he warmed up and went warbling and warbling 
right along, till he was actually beginning to believe what he 
was saying, himself —but pretty soon the new old gentlenoan 
broke in, and says: ' 

“ I’ve thought of something. Is there anybody here that 
helped to lay out my br—hely 3d to lay out the late Peter Wilks 
for burying?” 

-- “ Yes,” says somebody, “ me and Ab Turner done it. We're 

both here.” 

Then the old man turns towards the king, and s^s t 

** Peir’aps this gentleman can tell me wWnvas. tattooed 
bis breast?” 
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filamed if the king didn’t have to brace up mighty quick, 
or Ife’d a sqnshed down like a bluff bank that the riven haa out 
under, it took him so sudden—and mind you, it was a thing 
tha^Twas calculated to make most anybody squab to get fetched 
such a sobdHrae as that without any notice—because how was 
he going to know what was tattooed on the man? He whitened 
a little; he couldn’^liielp it; and it was mighty still in there, 
and everybody bending a little forwards and gazing at* him. 
Says I to myself, Now he’ll throw up the sponge—thbre ain’t 
no more use. Well, did he ? A body oan’t hardly believe it, but 
he didn’t. I reckon he thought h«^’(l keep the thing up till he 
tired them people out, so they’d thin out, and him and the 
duke could break loose and get av«l^ Anyway, he set there, 
and pretty soon he begun to smile, and says : 

, “ Mf! It’s a t;(W’jfctough question, ain't it! Yee, sir, I k’n 
tell yon what’s tattooed on bis breast. It’s jest a small, thin, 
blue arrow—that’# srhat it is ; and if you don’t look dost, yon 
can’t see it. ^ow what do you say—hey ? ” 

Well I never see anything; like that old blister for clean 
out-and-out cheek. 

The new old gentleman turns brisk towards Ab Turner and 
his paid, and his eye lights up like he judged he had got the 
king this time, and says: 

“ There—you’ve heard what he said! Was there any such 
mark on Peter Wilks’s breastf ” 

Both of them spoke up and says: 

“ We didn’t see no such mark*'* 

*“GoodI’’ says the old gentleman. “Now, what you did 
see on his breast waee a small dim P, and a 6 (which is an' 
initial he dropped when he was young), and a W, with dashes 
between Hifm, so: P—B—W ”—and he marked them thf^way 
(Rt a piece o( paper.* “ Come—ain’t that what you saw ? ” 

Both of th^ spoke tip again, and says : 
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“ No, we didn't. We never seen any marks at all.” 

Well, everybody was in a state of mind now j and they sings 
out: 

“ The whole bilin' of’m’s frauds! Le’s duck ’em 1 le’s drown 
’em I le’s ride ’ehi on a rail! ” and everybody was <<hooping at 



ere was a rattling pow-wow.^ But the lawyer w 
on cue table and yells, and says; » 

"Gentlemen—gentlemen/ Hear me just a word—just a 
tingle word—if you please ! There’s one way yet—^let’s go 
and dig up the ooipse and look.” 

That took Uiem. 
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^ Hooray! ” they all shouted, and was starting right off; 
but the lawjer and the doctor sung out: 

Hold on, hold on 1 Collu all these four men and the boy, 
and fetch them along, too I ” 

•♦‘We’ll do it!” they all shouted: “and if we don’t find 
them marks we’ll lynch the whole gang! ” 

I was scared, now, I tell you. But there wam’t no getting 
away, you kaow. They grii)i)ed us all, and inarchcd.us right 
along, straight for the graveyard, which was a mile and a half 
down the river,.ai.J the whole town at our heels, for we made 
noise enough, and it was only nine iii the evening. 

As we went by our house I wislied I hadn’t sent Mary Avne 
.out of town; because now if I eoAvl tip her the wink, she’d 
light out and save me, and blow on our dead-beat*. 

• Well, we swarmeif along down the river road, just carrying 
on like wild-cats; and to make it more scary, the sky was 
darking up, and the lightning beginning to wink and flitter, 
and the wind to shiver amonjjSt the leaves. This was the most 
awful trouble and most dangersome I ever was in; and I was 
kinder stunned; everything was going so different from what 
I had allowed for; stead of being fixed so I could take my own 
time,if I wanted to, and see all the fun, and have Mary Jane 
at my back to save me and set me free when the close-fit 
come, here was nothing in the world betwixt me ancf sudden 
d^th but just them tattoo-marks. If they didn’t find them—* 

I couldn’t bear to think about it; a5d yet,-somehow, I 
couldn’t think about nothing elsA It got darker and darker, 
and it was a beautiful* time to give the crowd the slip; but that^ 
big husky had me by fhe wrist—Hines—and a body might as 
w^ try to give Goliar the slip. He dragged me right along, 
he was so excited ;^d 1 had to nm to keep up. 

When they got theis they swarmed into the graveyard and 
washed over Jj/t like ^ oveifiow. And when they got to the 

* 
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grave, they found they had about a hundred times as many 
shovels as they wanted, but nobody hadn’t thought to fetch a 
lantern. But they sailed into digging, anyway, by the flicker 
of the lightning, and sent a man to the nearest house a half a 
mile off, to borrow one. 

So they dug and dug, like everything; and it got awful 
dark, and the rain started, and the wind swished and swushed 
along,* iuid the lightning come brisker and brisker, and the 
thunder boomed; but them people never took no notice of it, 
they was so full of this business; and one m^ute you could 
* see everything and every face in that big crowd, and the 
shovelfuls of dirt sailing jjj^-out of the grave, and the next 
second the dark wiped it 4ll out, and you couldn’t see nothing 
at all. 

At last they got out the cofiSn, ancWiegun to unscrew the 
lid, and then such another crowding, and shouldering, and 
shoving as there was, to scrouge in and get a sight, you never 
see; and in the dark, that way, it was awful. Hines he hurt 
my wrist dreadful, pulling and tugging so, and I reckon he 
clean forgot I was in the world, he was so excited and panting. 

All of a sudden the lightning let go a perfect sluice of white 
glare, and somebody sings out: ^ 

“By the living jingo, here’s the bag of gold on his breast!” 

Hines let out a whoop, like everybody else, and dropped my 
wrist and give a big surge to bust his way in and get a look, 
and the way I lit out and shinned for the road in the dark, 
there ain’t nobody can tell. . 

I had the road all to myself, and I &irly flew—^leastways 1 
had it all to myself except the solid dark, and the now-and-^en 
glared and the buzzing of the rain, and the thrashing of tile 
wind, and the splitting of the thunder; and snregaz you Im; 
bom I did dip it along I „ v 

When i struck the town, I see thlke wsm\|iQbody out.iiB 
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the, storm, so I never banted for no back streets, but humped 
it straight, through the main one; and when I begun to get 
towrds our house I aimed my eye and set it. No light there; 
the house all dark—which made me feel sorry and disappointed, 

I didn’t know why. But at last, just as I was sailing hj, flash 
(xxmes the light in Mary Jane’s window! and my heart swelled 
up sadden, like to bust; and the same second the house and • 
all was behind me in the dark, and wasn’t ever gqiji^ to be 
before me no more in this world. She was the beat girl 1 ever 
see, and had the most sand. 

The minute I was far enough above the town to see I could * 
make the tow-head, I begun to loaJc sharp for a boat to borrew; 
and the first time the lightning snowed me one that wasn’t 
' chained, I snatched it and shoved. It was a ainoe, and warn’t 
* fifttened with nothin^but a rope. The tow-head was a rattling 
big distance ofiF, away out there in the middle of the river, but 
1 didn’t lose vo time; and when I struck the raft at last, I 
was so fagged I would a ju^t laid down to blow and gasp if I 
could afforded it. But I didn’t. As I sprung aboard I sung out: 

“ Out with you, Jim, and set her loose 1 Glory be to good¬ 
ness, we’re shut of them 

Jild lit out, and was a coming for me with1x>th arms spread, 
he was so full of joy; but when I glimpsed him in the light¬ 
ning, my heart shot up in my mouth, and I went oVbrboard 
backwards; for 1 forgot he v^as old King Lear and a drownded* 
A-tab all ii^ one, and it most scared the livels and lights out of 
me. But Jim fished me out, alld was going to hug me and 
bless me, and so on, hb was so glad I was back and we was shut 
«f the king and the duke, but I says: ** 

**Not now—^have it for breakfast, have it for breakfast; 
^ loose and let hgr slide 1 ” 

, ' So, in two” secon^ away we went, a sliding doim the 
fAfrer, and it ^ sdisiq » good to be free again and all ^ onr- 

s't 













.. 

jf-'T^they got aboard, the 
king went for me, and 
shook me by the ^1- 
lar, and says: 

“ Tryin’ to give us 
the slip, was ye, you 
pup! Tired of our 
company—hey ? ” 

1 says: 

“No, your majes¬ 
ty, we wam’t— ’please' 
don’t, your majesty 1 ” 
“Quick, then, and 
tell us what was youi 
• idea, or I’ll shake the 
insides out o’ you I ” • 
•“ Honest, I’ll tell 
you everything, just as 
TOT MKO SHAKES happened, your ma¬ 

jesty. The man that had aholt of me was very good to mef 
and kept saying he had a boy about as big as me that died last 
y%ar, and he was sorry to see a boy in such a dangerous fix ; 
and when ^hey'wM all took by surprise by finding the gold, 
anrl made a i^h for tjie coffin, he lets go of me and whispers. 
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^‘Heel it, now, or they’ll hang ye, sure!’ and I lit,out. It 
didn’t seem no good for me to stsw— I couldn’t do nothing, and 
I didn’t want to be hung if I ionld get away. So I ngver 
stopped running till I found the canoe ; and when I got here 
I told Jim to hurry, or they’d catch me and hang me yet, and 
said I was afeard you and the duke wasn’t alive, now, and I 
^ was awful sorry, and so was Jim, and was awful glad when we 
see yc*i coming, you may ask Jim if I didn’t.” 

Jim ‘said it was so; and the king told him to shut up, 
and said, “ Oh, yes, it’s mighty likely! ” and shook me up 
again, and said he reckoned he’d drownd me. But the duke 
sayp-: 

“Leggo the boy, you/Id idiot I Would you a done any 
different? Did you inquire around for him, when you got 
loose ? I don’t remember it.” «■ 

So the king let go of me, and begun to cuss that town and 
everybody in it. But the duke says: ' 

“ You better a blame sight give yourself a good cussing, 
for you’re the one that’s entitled to it most. You hain’t done 
\ thing, from the start, that had any sense in it, except coming 
out so cool and cheeky with that imaginary blue-arrow mark. 
That was bright—it was right down bully; and it was the thing 
that saved us. For if it hadn’t been for that, they’d a jailed us 
till them Englishmen’s baggage come—and then—the peniten- 
•tiaiy, you bet! But that trick tdbk ’em to the graveyard, and 
the gold done us a still bigger kindness; for if the excited fooU 
hadn’t let go all holts and myde that rush to get a look, we’d a 
slept in our cravats to-night—cravats warranted to wear, too— 
longer than we’d need ’em.” 

They was still a minute—thinking—then the king saj^. 
kind of absent-minded like: ^ 

** Mf I And we reckoned the niggm stole'it t *!! 

That made me squirm t 
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^ Tea,” says the dnke, kinder slow, and deliberate, and sar- 
oaiHic, “ Wt did.” 

jlfter about a half a minute, the king drawls out t 

“Leastways— I did.” 

The duke says, the same way: 

“On the-contrary—/did.” 

The king kind of rufTies up, and says: 

“Lookyjbere, Bilgewater, what’r you referrin’ to ? ” 

The duke says, pretty brisk: 

“ When it cJmos to that, maybe you’ll let me ask, what was 
you referring to ? ” 

“ Shueks! ” says the king, very sarcastic; “ but 1 don’t ^now 
—maybe you was asleep, and dt'^ln’t know what you was 
about.” 

The duke bristles^ight up now, and says: 

“ Oh, let up on this cussed nonsense—do you take me for a 
blame’ fool? Don’t you reckon I know who hid that money in 
that coffin ? ” 

“ Fes, sir 1 I know yoi do know—because you done it 
yourself I ” 

“ It’s a lie! ”—and the duke went for him. The king sings 
out: 

'“Take y’r hands off!—leggo my throat!—I take it all 
bacl! ” • - 

The duke says: 

“ Well^ you just own up, first, that yoxtdid hide that money 
there, intending to give me the :^yp one of these days, and come 
back and dig it up, and have it all to yourself.” 

“Wait jest a mihute, duke—answer me this one qaestiow( 
honest ^d fair; if you didn’t put the money there, say lt, and 
. ifU b*iieTe^you, and take back everything I said.” 

You old acoundreL I didn’t, and you know I didn’t. There, 
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V ®e only jest Uiis 

to hoonh6”L7 ml'hil‘il??|°’‘^°” ?»'"«*<' 

The duke never said nothinff for a liHJo ku it i *' 

« Well-_T .7* , ? » t^ien he says; 

Treu ——1 don t care if I T ^ *' 

*” '*» ®”‘ 

Ue.u I ‘on "n' “■* 

but you—*1 mean sJL l ? ^ «'«*! 

y mean somebody-got in ahead o’ me.” 



. lin I Vo^ don. i,, .nd 'j„„ g„t jo.. j,, 

rir tz’z 

his hands off, and says: * oeiore. the date toot 

“If jnn «« den, it .gain, m d,„4,„ ^ 

. V 
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you to set there md blubb^ like a baby—it’s fitten for jou, 
after the way youVe arted. \l never sae such an old ostrich for 
waijfingto gobble evervth'ng}-and I a trusting you all the time, 
like you was my own father. You ought to been'ashamed of 
yourself to stand by and hear it B;uldlcd on to a lot” of poor 
niggers and you never say a word for ’em. It makes me feel 
ridiculous to think I was soft enough to helim that rubbage. 
Cuss you, i.ean see, now, why you was so anxious to make up 
the deffesit—you wanted to get what money I’d got otit of the 
Nonesuch, and.one thing or another, and scoop it ctUl” 

The king aays, timid, and still a snuflling; 

“ Why, duke, it was you tluit said make up the deffersjjt, it 
wam’t me.” 

“ Dry up! I don’t want to hear no more out of you! ” says 
ike duke. “And new you soe what you got by it. They’ve 
got all their own money bacik, and all of ourn but a shekel or 
two, tmdes.^ Glong to bed —and don’t you delTcrsit me no 
more deffersits, long's yiut live! ” 

So the king sneaked into*the. wigwam, and took to his bottle 
for comfort; and before long the (hike tackled his bottle; and 
so in about a half an hour they was as thick as thieves again, 
and the tighter they got, the loviuger they got; and went off 
a snoring in each other’s arms. They Iwth got jwwerful mellow, 
but I noticed the king didn’t get mellow enough to forget to 
rememberto not deny aliouf hiding the money-bag again. That 
made me feel easy and satisfied. Of coufce when they got to 
snoring, we had a long gabble, a?^ I told Jim everything 






(liisn’t stop again at any 
town, for days and days; 
kept right along down 
the river. We was 
down south in the warm 
weather, now, and %. 
mighty long ways from 
home, • We begun to 
come to ”trees with 
Spanish moss on them, 
hanging down from the 
limbs like .long gray 
beards. It was the first 
I ever see it growing, 
and it made the woods 
look solemn and dismaL 
So now the firands 

_ reckoned they was ont 

of danger, and they begun to work the villages again, 
c. First they done a lecture on temperance; but they didn't 
make enough for them both to get drunk on. Then in anoth# 
village they started a dancing school; but they didn't know n^-< 
more how to dance than a kangaroo does; sh Che first 

they pwnoml rmMia^innned inlbnil 


SFAKISn uoss. 



of Jtown. ' ADOtnOr time theffiried a go at yellocution; but they 
di^’t yeUocute long 'ill th\ audience got up and give them a 
Bolid good cussing and nvle them skip out. They tackled 
missionaryiDg, and mesmerisering, and doctoring, and telling 
finrtnnes, ^d a little of everytliing; but they couldn’t seem to 
have no luck. So at last they got just about dead broke, and 
laid around the raft, as she floated along, thinking, and thinking^ 
and never saying nothing, by the half a day at a time, and 
dreadful blue ami desperate. * 

And at last?hey took a change, and begun to lay their heads 
together in the wigwam and talk low and confidential two or 
three hours at a time. Jim and me got une:isy. We ^i^n’t 
like the look of it. We judged j|hey was studying up some 
kin^of worse deviltry than ever. We turned it over and over, 
•and at last we made*up our minds they was going to break into 
somebody’s house or store, or was goitig into the counterfeit- 
money business, or something. So tlien we was pretty scared, 
and made up an agreement that we wouldn’t have nothing in 
the world to do with snch actions, and if we ever got the least 
show we would give them the cold shake, and clear out and 
leave them- behind. Well, early one morning we hid the raft 
in a good safe place about two mile below a little bit of a shabl^ 
village, named Pikcsville, and the king he went ashore, and 
told us all to stay hid whilst he went up to townmnd smelt 
•round to see if anybody Iftd got any wind of the %>yal Non%- 
inoh tberp yet. (“ House to rob, you m^n,” says I to myself; 
^ sad when you get through robh^g it you’ll come back here and 
wrader what’s become of me and Jim and the raft—and youll 
have to take it out m wondering.”) And he said if he waA’t 
midday, the duke and me would know It was all fight, 
j|d to oqpe along. 

^ S^e»|dsid where^e was. The duke he fretted sad sweated 

In^^aadNa^iajs^hl^s^ Has«(ddadiis&rsvny* 
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thing, and we couldn’t seem to do nothing right; he tdtmd 
feult with every little thing. Something was a-brewing sure. 
I was good and glad when midday home and no king; we (^Id 
have a change, anyway—and maybe a chance for the change, 
on top of it. So me and the duke went up to the village, and 
hunted around there for the king, and by-and-by we found him 
in the back room of a little low doggery, very tight, and a lot 
of loafers bullyragging him for sport, and he a cussing and 
threateniiTg with all his might, and so tight he couldn’t walk, 
and couldn’t do nothing to thorn. The duke he' begun to abuse 
him for an old fool, and the king begun to sass back; and the 
miniy« they was fairly at it, I lit out, and shook the reefs out 
of my hind legs, and spun ^own the river road like a deer—^for 
I see our chance ; and I made up my mind that it would be a 
long day before they ever see me and .liin again. I got down, 
there all out of breath but loaded up with joy, and sung out— 

“ Set her loose, .lim, we’re all right, now I 

But there wam’t no answer, and nobody come out of the 
wigwam. Jim was gone I 1 set up a shout—and then another 
—and then another one; and run this way and that in the 
woods, whooping and screeching; but it warn’tnouse—old Jim 
was gone. Then i set down ainl cried; I couldn’t help it. But 
I couldn’t set still long. Pretty soon I went out on the road, 
trying to»think what I 'better do, and I nin across a boy 
walking, and asked him if he’d seen a strange nigger, dressed 
so and so, and he sayr: 

“Yes.” 

“ Wherebouts ? ” s.iys I. 

' “ Down to Silas Phelps’ place, two mfle below here. He’s 
a muaway nigger, and they’ve got him. Was yon looking {at 
him?” . , ^ 

“ You bet I ain’t. I run across him jin the Wrds about ra 
hour or two ago, and he said if'I hoUeredlie’d oat liven out 
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_ 4 md told me to lay down jmd stay where I was; and I done 
it.* Been there ever cince ;yifeard to come out.” 

Well," he says, ‘ y needn’t be afeard no more, becua 
th^ve got him. He run off f’m down South, som’ers." 



“ WHO NAII-V^ HIM ? 


** It’s a good job ttiey got him." 

“Well, I redam! There’s two Lunderd dollars rewanV oa 
him- It’s like picking up money out’n the road." 

« Yesj'it ia^^d / could a h^ it if Tdbeen big enough | I 
see Who (Idled him7" 
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“It was an old fellow—a straiger—and he sold out^his 
chance in him for forty dollars, hec^ he’s got to go up the river 
and can’t wait. Think o’ that, ncp! You bet Pd wait, ^ it 
was seven year.” 

“ That’s me, every time,” says I. “ But maybe his chance 
ain’t worth no more than that, if he’ll sell it so cheap. Maybt> 
there’s something ain’t straight about it.” 

“ B«t it is, though—straight as a string. I sep the hand¬ 
bill myselT. It tells all about him, toa dot—paints him like a 
picture, and tells the plantation he’s frum, below NewrZeavis. 
No-sirree-6o6, they ain’t no trouble ’bout that speculation, you 
bet you. Say, gimme a chaw tobacker, won’t ye? ” 

I didn’t have none, so he left. I went to the raft, and set 
down in the wigwam to think. But I couldn’t come to nothing. 

I thought till I wore my head sore, but I* couldn’t see no way 
out of the trouble. After all this long journey, and after all 
we’d done for them scoundrels, here was it all come to nothing, 
everything all busted up and ruined, because they could have 
the heart to serve Jim such a trick as that, and make him a 
slave again all his life, and amongst strangers, too, for forty dirty 
dollars. 

Once I said myself it would be a thousand times better 
for Jim to be a slave at home where his family was, as long as 
he’d got to be a slave, and so I’d better write a letter to Tom 
Sawyer, and tell him to tell Miss Wutson where he was. But 
I soon give up that notion, for two things: she’d be mad and 
disgusted at his rascality an^ ungratefulness for leaving her, 
and so she’d sell him straight down the river agaih; and if she 
dlJn’t, everybody naturally despises an uUgrateM nigger,and . 
they’d make Jim feel it all the time, and so he’d feel Qra<nj 
and disgraced. And then think of mel ^It would get all., 
around that Husk Finn helped a nigger to g^hUt fireedoml; “ 

and if I was to ev«r see anybody fiHHn town Main. Bd he; 
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ra^iy to get dovn and Hck his boots for shame. That's just 
thevaji a' person does a Aw*dovm thing, and then he don't 
want to take no consequen'es of it. Thinks as long as he cun 
hide it, it ain’t no disgrace. That was my fix exactly. The 
mme I rtadied about this, the more my con ^pn ce went to. 
grinding me, and the more wicked and low-down and ornery I 
got to feeling. And at last, when it hit me all of asndden, 
that here was the plain hand of Providence slnjiinng msfin the 
face and letting me know my wickedness was being v^atched alt 
the time from.flp there in heaven, whilst I was stealing a poor 
old woman’s nigger that hadn’t ever done me no harm, and now 
was showing me there’s One that’s always on the look-out,and 
jun’t agoing to allow no such rniseijible doings to go only just 
so far and no further, I most droiiped in my tracks I was- so 
oeared. Well, I tried the best 1 could to kinder soften it up 
somehow for myself, by s.aying I was hnmg up wicked, and so 
I wam’t so giuch to blame; but something inside of me kept 
sa3ring, “There was the Sunday-school, you could a gone to it; 
and if you’d a done it they’d a learnt yon, tlu're, that people that 
acts as I'd been acting about that nigger goes to everlasting fire.” 

It made me shiver. And 1 about made up my mind to pray; 
and see if I couldn’t try to quit being the kinS of a boy I was, 
and be better. So I kneeled down. Btit the words wouldn’t 
come. Why wouldn’t they? It warti’t no use to tiy«nd hide 
it from JBim. Nor from ulb, neither. I knowed very well why 
they wouldn’t come. It was because my» heart wam’t right; 
it was biHiuse I wam’t square; was because I was playing 
' double. I was leltii^ on to give up sin, but away inside of me 
I irai holding on td the biggest one of all. I was faying 
, (hike my mouth aay I would do the right thing and the ckan 
' go imc^write to that niggers owner and tell where he 

j bdt ^p down ^ me I knowed it was a lie—and He 
/^Imoped^ ^otf am’e pny a lie—1 fonnd that ouh 
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So I was full of trouble, full as I couM be ; and didn’t know 
what to do. At last I had an ipea; and I says, I’ll go wd 
Write the letter—and tlwn see if I can pray. Why, it was 
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ustonishftg, the way I felt as light as a feather, right straight 

3fif, and my troubles all gone. So f'got a piece of paper and a 

pencil, all ghid and excitfed,and set down and wrote. 

% 

Miss Watson your runaway nigger Jim is down tiers^wo mflo below Pikes, 
jyie and Mr. Phelps has got him and he wiU girejilm up for the rewaid tf 

• Home raa. 

I felt gpod and all washed clean of sin for the first tiine? 
had ever felt so in my Bfe, and I knowed 1 6biild''pray nonr. 
But 1 didn't do it straight off, but j|aid &e papw^own and sat, 
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there thinking—thinking l^Aw good it was all this happened bo, 
aQ^ how near I odtne *o bnng lost and going to h^. And 
weq^ on thinking. And ^^t to thinking over our trip do^ 
the river; and I see Jim before me, all the time, in the day, 
and in the night-time, sometimes moonlight, sonjgtimes atorms; 
and we a floating, along, talking, and singing, and laughing. 
But somehow I couldn’t setnn to strike no {ilaces to harden me* 
against him, but only the other kind. I’d see him sending 
my watch on top of his’n, stead of calling me, so I could go on 
deeping; and ^e him how glad he was when I come back out 
of the fog; and when I come to him again in the swamp, up 
there where the feud was; and such-like times; and would 
always call me honey, and pet me, i^id do everything he could 
think of for me, and how gcxid he always wiis; and at last I 
Hl^uck the time I saved him hy telling the men we had small* 
pox aboard, and he was so grateful, and said I wiis the best 
friend old Jim ever had in the world, and the only one he’s 
got now; and then 1 happened to look around, and see that 
paper. 

It was a close place. I took it up, and held it in my hand. 

I was a trembling, because I’d got to decide, for ever, betwixt 
two things, and I knowed it. I studied a min^e sort of hold¬ 
ing my breath, and then says to myself: 

“ All right, then, I’ll go to hell ” —ind tore i/ up. • 

It was awful thoughts, md awful words, but they was said.* 
And I let them stay said ; and never* thotight no more about 
leforming; I s^ioved the whole ydng out of my head; and 
faid 1 would take up> wickedness again, which was in my line, » 
being brnng up to it, hnd the other wam’t. And for a start cl^ 
/I would go to.work and steal Jim out of slaveiyr again; an(fTf 
.'i%dnld Aink up u^hing worse, I would do tbat,tw; beo^se 
$»*l wA m, a|d in for good, I might ae well go the 
' whdie bog; 
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Then I set to thinking over how to get at it, and turned 
over coQiiderable many ways in m/ mind; and at last fixed \ip 
a^lan that suited me. So then I ^ok the bearings of a w^y 
island that was down the river a piece, and as soon as it was 
fairly dark I crept out with my raft and went for it, and hid it 
there, and then turned in. I slept the night through, and got 
up before it was light, and had my breakfast, and put on my 
store clothes, and tied up some others and one thing or another 
in a bundle, and took the canoe and cleared for shore. I landed 
below where I judged was Phelps’ place, and hid my bundle in 
the woods, and then filled up the canoe with water, and loaded 
rochs into her and sunk her where I could find her again when 
I wanted her, about a quarter of a mile below a little steam 
sawmill that was on the bank. 

Then I struck up the road, and when I passed the mill,| 
see a sign on it, “ Phelps’ Sawmill,” and when I come to the 
farm-houses, two or three hundred yards further along, I kept 
my eyes peeled, but didn’t see nobody around, tEbugh it was 
good daylight, now. But I didn’t mind, be<?au8e I didn’t want 
to see nobody just yet—I only wanted to get the lay of the 
land. According to my plan, 1 was going to turn up there 
from the village, not from below. So I just took a look, and 
shoved along, straight for town. Well, the very first man I see, 
when I got tL^re, was the duke. lie was sticking up a bill 
•for the Royal Nonesuch—three-night performance—like that 
other time. They had the cheek, ..hem frauds! I was right 
on him, before I could shirk. He looked astonished, and says: 

“ Hel-lo / Wher’d you come from ? ” Then he says, kind 
..f glad and eager, “Where’s the raft?—got her in a good 
p’..xe?” 
k I says: 

“Why, that’s just what I was agoing to uk yom graca,** 

Then he didn’t look so jojftd-^and nys 



•“What was your idea fj^r asking mef" bfaaya. 

* “ Well," 1 says, “ when .1 see the king in that doggery yes¬ 
terday, I says to myself, we can’t get him home for hours, till 
he^s soberer; so I went a'loaiing around town to put in the 
time, and wait. A man up and ofifered me t en centj to-heh^ 
pull a skiff over the river and back to fetch a sneep, and 
so I went along; but when we was dragging him to the boat^ 
and the mw left me aholt of the rope and went behind him to 
shove him along, he was too strong for me, and jerked loose 
and run, and after him. We didn't have no dog, and so we 
had to chase dim all over the countrv till we tired him out. We 
never got him till dark, then we fetched him over, and I s^ted 
down for the raft. When I got there and see it was gone, 1 
says to myself, ‘ they’ve got into tillnble and had to leave; and 
^ they’ve took my nigger, which is the only nigger I’ve got in 
the world, and now I’m m a st nmge country, and ain’t got no 
property no mofe, nor nothing, and no way to make my living;’ 
so I set down and cried. I slept in the woods all night. But 
what did become of the raft then ?—and Jim, ])oor Jim! ” 
“Blamed if / know—that is, what’s become of the raft. 
That old fool had made a trade and got forty dollars, and when 
we found him in the doggery the loafers^twid matched half 
dollars with him and got every cent but what hgJijLsponf’ for 
whisky; and when I got him home 4ate last «nd found 
the raft gone, we said, ’ l^t little rascal has stole our'raft and 
shoojc us, and run off dom the river.’ ” • * 

^ “I wouldn’t shake my nigger, would I ?—the only nigger I 
had in the world, and the only property.” 

“ We never thought of that. Fact is, I reckon we’d com* 
br consider him our nigger; yes, we did consider hinwto 
'—goodness^nows we had trouble enough for him. So when 
see the^reft j^e, and we flat broke, there wam’t any¬ 
thing tot iCpuMo tsf the Boyal Nonesuch another shake. 
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I’ve pegged along%ver since, dry as a|)Owder-horn. Where’s ttat 
ten cents ? Give it here.” • 

I had considerable money, so I give him ten cents, Jut’ 
begged him to spend it for something to eat, and give me some, 
was all the money 1 had, and I hadn’t had nothing 



RE GAVE HIM TEN CENTS, 
c* 


4,,^ eat sinee yesterday. He never said «othing. The nert", 
mitwite he whirls on me and says: , 

“Do yon reckon that nigger would blow on usf. 
skin him if he don^ that! ” ^ 

.How can he blow P Hadn’t he run off ? 
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^ “No! That old fool »Id him, and never divided with me, 
and the money’s gone.” 

«“Sloi31iim?” I says,and begun to cry; “why, he was 
my nigger, and that was my money. Where is he ?—I want 
my nimer.” 

* “Well, you can’t get your nigger, that’s all—so dry up your 
blubbering. Ijooky here—do you think you'd venture to blo^ 
on us? Blamed if I think I’d trust you. Why, if yod was to 
blow on us—” * 

He stopped but I never see the duke look so ugly out of 
his eyes before. I went on a-whimpering, and says: ^ 

“I don’t want to blow on nobody j and I ain’t got noktime 
to blow, nohow. I got to turn out and find my nigger.” 

He looked kinder bothered, an*cl stood there with his bills 
• iuttering on his arrt, thinking, and wrinkling up his forehead. 
At last he says 

“ rU tjll you something. We got to be here three days. 
If you’ll promise you won’t blow, and won't let the nigger blow. 
I’ll tell you where to find him.” 

So I promised, and he says: 

“A fanner by the name of Silas Ph-” and then he 

stopped. You see he started to tell me th'^ruth; but whej^ 
he stopped, that way, and begun to study and l^ifimg^n, I 
reckoned be was changing, his minil. And m he He 
wouldn’t trust me; he w^ed to make sure of having (pe oift 
of the wpy the whole tnree days. So pretty soon be says: 

% The man that bought him is yarned Abram Foster—Abram 
. G. Foster—and he lives forty mile back here in the country, on 
tbb toad to Lafayettl.” ^ 

“ All right,” I says, “ I can walk it in three days. AndFTll 
this jery 

pu*?bn’t, jmull start now; and.don’^yott lose any 
time abodt nfithff, nor do any gabbling by tib way. Just 
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keep a tight tongue in yotir headland move right along, and 
then you won’t get into trouble with us, d’ye hear ? ” 

That was the order I wanted, anri that was the one I played 
for. I wanted to be left free to work my plans. 


o nt.” he says; “and you can tell Mr. Foster 
whatever you want to. Maybe you can get him to believe that 
Jim is your nigger—some idiots don’t require documents— 



‘'sTniKlNO FOR THE BACK COUNTRY. 


.^twayrl’ve‘'lteard there’s such down South here. And when 
you tell him the handbill and the\mward’s bogus, maybe he’ll 
believe you when you explain to Him what the idea was for 
getting ’em ofut. Go ’long,^now, and tell him imything yon 
want to; but mind you don’t work your jaw any hetwem here 

«i£dd there.” *. 

*MSo I left, and struck for the back country. . 1 didn’t look 
around, but I kinder felt like he was watching me. But^ 
knowed I could tire him out at that. J went*'etpqght out in^ 
Miemnntrvaflmuch as amiie.before I stepped i then I doubled 



TBS SACS COUSTRS. 
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back t|;rot}gh the woods to^^ards Phelps’. I reckoned I better 
start ^ on my plan straight off, without fooling around, because 
I w^^ted to stop Jim’s m )uth till these fellows could get away. 
I didn’t want no trouble wi(^ their kind. I’d seen all I wanted 
to of them, and wanted to get entirely shut of them^. 






I 

I got th%re it was all 
still and Sunday'like, 
and hot and sunshiny 
—the hands was gone 
to Jihe fields; and there 
was them kind of faint 
droning of bugs and 
dies in thCf air that 
makes it seem so lone> 
some and like every¬ 
body’s dead and gone; 
and if a breeze fans along 
and quivers the leaves, 
it makes you feel mourn¬ 
ful, because you feel like , 
it’s spirits whispering- 
spirits that’s been dead ^ 
evej so many years—> 


^>p d you always think they’re talking about you. As a general, 
t| 2 |ng it makes a body wish he was dead, too, and done with italL ' ^ 
.. Phelps’was'one of these little one-horse cotton'plantatiq^, 


and they all look alike,, A rail fence roand*a*/wo-acre y 
a made out of logs sawed off and il^endednih *9t«pi, 
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a different lengtbjto dimb over the fence with, and 
for*the women to stand on when they are going to jump on to a 
hors^; some sickly grass-] latches in the big yard, but mosUy it 
was bare and smooth, like fn old hdl with the nap rubbed off; 
.Hfg double log house for the white folks—hewed logs^wjj^^j^ 
chinks stopped up with mud or mortar, and thflSe'mun-stripes 
been whitewashed some time or another; round-log kitchen, 
with a big broad, open but roofed passage joining it ^ the * 
.house 5 log smoke-house back of the kitchen ; three dittle log 
nigger-cabins in|a row t’other side the smoke-house; one little 
hut all by itself away down against the bm-k fence, and some 
outbuildings down a piece the other side; ash-hopper, and big 
kettle to bile soap in, by the little hut; bench by the kitchen* 
door, with bucket of water and a gou^l; hound asleep there, in 
Jhp sun; more houndiashM p, round about; about three shade- 
trees away off in a corner; some currant bushcjs and gooseberry 
bushes in one place by the fence; outside of the fence a garden 
and a water*melon patch ; then the cotton fields begins; and 
after the fields, the woods. • 

Iwentarbund and dumb over the back stile by the ash- 
hopper, and started for the kitchen. When I got a little wayS, 

■- I heard the dim hum of a spinning-wheel waiThsg along upland 
sinking along down again; and then I knowed foL 4 £(|ilMT* 
wished I was dead—for tha^'is the 4onesomey*^nd in the 
whole world. f • 

I went right along, n^fixing up any*particular plan, but 
trusting to Providence to put the right wordwin my month 
when the time come > for I’d notice<l that Providence always 
... did pht the right words in my moutfi, if I left it alone. a: * 
When I^t half-way, first one hound and then another 
wenwor me, and of course 1 stopped and faced tUbm, 

- J^^todkept sfill. VXlS’d st|fh another pow^wow as they made! In 
(^.etfniauteJ[ ires a kind of a bub of a wheel, V^oo' 
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may say—spokes made out of do|s—circle of fifteen gf ‘^em 
packed together around me, vrith their necks and noses stretched 
ap towards me, a barking and howling; and more a coii^ing; 
you could see them sailing over fences and around comers from 
j|§iyg|hereB. * 

A nigger ^oman come tearing out of the kichen with a 
rolling-pin in her hand, singing out, “ Begone! ym Tige 1 you 
Spot I begone, sah! ” and she fetched first one and then another 
of them rfclip and sent him howling, and then the rest followed; 
and the next second, half of them come bacji^ wagging their 
tails around me and making friends with me. There ain’t no 
harvi in a hound, nohow. 

And behind the woman comes a little nigger girl and two 
little nigger boys, withofit anything on but tow-Unen shirts 
and they hung on to their mother’s gowa, and peeped out frjjn 
behind her at me, bashful, the way they alwaj'S do. And here 
comes the white woman mnning from the house, about forty- 
five or fifty year old, bareheaded, and her spinning-stick in her 
band; and behind her comes her little white children, acting 
the sivme way the little nigg(‘rs was doing. She was smiling 
all over so she could hardly stand—and says: 

It’s you,^^ast!— ain't it ? ” 

“Yes’m,” before I thought. 

She«grabB^ me and hugget. me tight; and then gripped 
»me by both h^ds and shook anWrhook; and the tears come 
in her eyes, and m& down over; she couldn’t seem to hug 
and shakh enViugh, and kept saying, “ You don’t look as much 
like your mother as I reclconed yon would, but law sakes, I 
^<ion’t care for that, I’m so glad to sefe you I Dear, dear, it 
ttoes seem like I could eat you up I Childem, i<^ your Gousm 
Tern 1—^tell him howdy.” ^ ^ * 

But they ducked their heads, and put theif -fyigen in thdt' 
moisths, and hid behind her. So she ronton*: 



MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 
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u'*'®, huny tip and getlhim a hot breakfast, right away—• 
or you get your break^^ist on the boat? ” 

l^sahl I had got it on the boat. So theft sh^ started for 
the house, leading me by t'Se band, and the children tagging 
after. When we got there, she set me down in a spliJjg^jpttnaaaA- 
chair, and set herself down on a little low stool ^n front of me. 



SHE UUOOBO HIM TIGHT. 


“ Now I can have»a good look af you; and laws*apme, 1’^ ■ 
been hungofor it a many and a many a time, all these \o^ 
yfcrs, and iTs come at last! We been expecting you a coftpe 
- M days and. Wilt’s kep’ you ?—boat get aground ? ” 

“ Ye^m—sihe*- - 
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“Don’t say yes’m-say Auife Sally. Where’d^get 
aground?” 

I didn’t rightly know what to say, because I di^’t Vnow 
whether the boat would be coming up the river or down. But 
^i0l^^jy^^deal on instinct; and my instinct said she would 
be coming up—from down towards Orleans. That didn’t help 
me much, though; for I didn’t know the names of bars down 
that way. I see I’d got to invent a bar, or forget,the name of 
the one He got aground on—or— Now I struck an idea, and 
fetched it out; *>, 

“ It warn’t the grounding—that didn’t keep us back but a 
Uttlp. We blowed out a cylinder-head.” 

“ Good gracious! anybody hurt ? ” 

“ No’m. Killed a ni^er.” 

“ Well, it’s lucky; because sometimes people do get htHrt, 
Two years ago last Christmas, your Uncle Slips was coming up 
from Newrleans on the old Lolly Rook, and she blowed out a 
cylinder-head and crippled a man. And I think he died after¬ 
wards. He was a Babtist. Your Uncle Silas kuowed a family 
in Baton Rouge that knowed his people very well. Yes, I re¬ 
member, now he did die. Mortification set in, and they had 
to apaputate hffii. But it didn’t save him. Yes, it was morti- 
^ was it. He turn ■id blue all over, and died in 
the hope ofa’^'jlorious resurrect on. They say he was a sight 
"to look at. Yoi^t* uncle’s been up t^‘the town every day to fetoh 
you. And he’s gonO again, not moi ’’n an hour ago : he’ll be 
back any*miflute, now. You must a met him on the road, 

didn’t you ?—oldish man, 'qlb a-” • 4.- 

r-»> “No, I didn’t see nobody. Aunt Sally.,* The boat landed 
JBt at daylight, and I left my baggage on the wfeyrf-boat and 
li^fit looking around the td^ and out a piece,, in the countiji. 
to put in.the time and not get here to» soo" t and so I 

back way." . . ft -.® 



7J» A STUMP. 


yon give the baggage to ? " 

** Nobody.' 

child, it’ll be stole! ” 

“ Not where 1 hid it I i^kon it won’t,” I says. 

“ Bow’d yon get your breakfast so early on the bo a^ " . 

It was kinder thin ice, but I says: 

** The captain see me standing around, and told me I bettei 
have something to eat before I went ashore; so he tookame in 
the texas to the officers’ lunch, and give me all I wanted.” 

I was getting^ so uneasy I couldn’t listen gwxi. I had my 
qiind on the children all the time; I wanted to get them out 
to one side, and pump them a little, and find out who I ^as. 
But I couldn’t get no show, Mrs. Phelps kept it up and run on 
so. Pretty soon she made the cold dliills streak all down my 
b^, because she saysu. 

“ But here we’re a running on this way, and you hain’t told 
ae a word about Sis, nor any of them. Now I'll rest my works 
a little, and you start up yourn ; just tell me everything —tell 
me all about’m all—every ofte of’m ; and how they arej and 
what they’re doing, and what they told you to tell me; and 
every last thing you can think of.” 

Well, I see I was up a stumn—and up it goi^ Providence 
had stood by me .this fur, all rilht, but I was 
aground, now. I see it wam’tp bit of use to ge ahead 
•T-I’d got to throw up my^^d. So I says t# myself, here’s 
imother place where I go|^ resk the truth. I opened my 
in^t)i to begin; but she grabbed me and hustled me in behind 
tile fmd says: • 

"Here he comes! stick your head down lower—thorai 


t^H do; |ron can’t be seen, now. Don’t you let on yon’»e> 
l^f|ei. ...,.l’ll ^y a joke on him. (Jhildern, don't yon la^ 

^ DOW. But it wun’t no use to wgiagy. 
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there vam’t nothing to do but jt^t hold still, and tp^i*ud be 
ready to stand •from under when the lightning struck. * 

I had just one little glimpse of the old gentleman when he 
come in, then the bed hid him. 'Sidrs. Phelps she jumps for 
Jua^jjgd^ys: 

“ HasTie flbme ? ” 

“ No,” says her husband. 

“Crood-Tiesa gracious 1” she says, “what in the world am 
have becjome of him ? ” 

“ I can’t imagine,” says the old gentleinjtn; and I must 
say, it makes me dreadful uneasy.” 

.^“Uneasy!” she says, “I’m ready to go distracted I He 
mwt a come; and you’ve missed him along the road. I know 
it’s so—something tells rfie so.” 

“Why Sally, I couldn't miss him along the road— you 
know that.” 

“ But oh, dear, dear, what will Sis say! He must a come I 

You must a missed him. He-” 

“ Oh, don’t distress me any inore’n I’m already distressed. 
I don’t know what in the world to make of it. I’m at my wit’s 
end, and I don’t mind acknowledging’t I’m right down scared. 
But there’s no hope that’s he come ! for he couldn't come and 
Sally, it’s tenible—^just terrible—something’s 
happened tB’Ae boat, sure! ” n 

“Why, sii*as! Look yondei^lit-up the road!—ain’t that 
somebody coming ?.,” ’n 

He sprung to the window at the head of the b^, and t|iat 
give Mrs. Phelps the chance she wanted. She stooped down 
(quick, at the foot of the^ bed, and give mp a pull, and out 1 
(•^me; and when he turned back from the window, there she 
stdbd, a-beaming and a-smiling like a house aiirej and I stiM- 
ing pretty meek and sweaty alongsi(|^ IhW.old gentleman 



IN A DILEMMA. 
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*^?Yhy, who’s that ? ” 

*“ \V^o do you reckon’t is ? ” 

“ I hain’t no idea. Who is it ? ” 

“ It’s Tom SoAvyer ! ” ** 

By jings, I most slumjwd though the floor. ^ But th^iw 



wam% no ttnte to swap knives; thffwid man grabbed me by the 
hand and shook, ^nd •kept on shaking; and all the time, haw , 
the womai^did dance iiound and langh and crjs^ and then h*^ 
tiley both dfd fire off questions about Sid, and Mary, anff the 
mt^bf thtf * I 

Bat if fliei^was joy^ it wam’t nothing to what I wm 
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it was like being born again, I wa^ so glad to find o{ii^#ho I 
was. Well, they froze to me for two hours; and at last when 
my chin was so tired it couldn’t hardly go, any more, I had, told 
them more about my family—I mean the Sajryer family—than 
mr^hai^^ed to any six Sawyer families. And I explained all 
about how we blowed out a cylinder-head at the mouth of 
^ White Eiver and it took us three days to fix it. Which was all 
right, and worked first rate; because they didn’^ know bul 
what it Would take three days to fix it. If I’d a called it a 
bolt-head it*would a done just as well. a 

Now I was feeling pretty comfortable all down one side, 
and,.ptetty uncomfortable all up the other. Being Tom Sawyer 
wis easy and comfortable; and it stayed easy and comfortable 
till by-and-by I hear a steamboat coughing along .down the 
river—then I says to myself, s’pose Tom Sawyer come d^fWn oi) 
that boat ?—and s’pose he steps in here, any minute, and sings 
out my name before I can throw him a wink to keep quiet? 
Well, I couldn’t have it that way—it wouldn’t do at all. I 
must go up the road and waylay him. So I told the folks I 
reckoned I would go up to the town and fetch down my bag¬ 
gage. The old gentleman was for going along with me, but I 
si^ no, I c6uid drive the hqrse myself, and I druther he 
wohliilt t^ke no trouble about qne. 








. •it was tom sAnriKB.” 


So I started for town, in the 
wagon, and when L was 
half-way I see a wa^on 
^ •coming, and sure enough 
K it was Tom Sawyer,'and I 
stopped and waited till he 
fc come along. I says, “ Hold ^ 
on! ” and it stopped along- 
' J side, and his mouth opened 
j like a trunk, and staid so; 

I and he swallowed two or 
three time'iTlike a p(;^on 
that’s got a dry throat, and 
'g ' then says; • 

m “I hin’t ever donA 

^ you Bo harm. You know 
that. So, then, wbat yoo 
^ wan’t to come back and 
ba’nt.m^oT ?” ~ 


haitn com^ back— I hain’t been gone," 

"^en m]»voice, it righted him np some, bat he 

jlb^ qoiliWisfied jre^ Hesaysi 
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“ Don’t you play nothing on ml, because I wouldn’^^’you. 
Honist injun, ndw, you ain’t a ghost? ” 

“ Honest injun, I ain’t,” I says. d 

“Well—I—I—well, that ought to settle it, of course; but 
I cah’t somehow seem to understand it, no way. Looky here, 
wam’t you evei^ murdered at all f ” 

“ No. I warn’t ever murdered at all—I played it on them, 
You cbme in here and feel of me if you don’t belieye me.” 

So hd done it, and it satisfied him; and he was that glad to 
see me again, he didn’t know what to do. Ajd he wanted to 
know all about it right ofif; because it was a grand adventure, 
and mysterious, and so it hit him where he lived. But I said, 
Idave it alone till by-and-by; and told his driver to wait, and 
we drove off a little piecel; and I told him the kind of a fix I was 
in, and what did he reckon we better do ? He said, let hinj 
alone a minute, and don’t disturb him. So he thought and 
thought, and pretty soon he says: 

“ It’s all right. I’ve got it. Take my trunk in ycTu? wagon, 
and let on it’s your’n; and you turn back and fool along slow, 
so as to get to the house about the time you ought to; and I’ll 
go towards town a piece, and take a fresh start, and get there a 
qu3Tter or a Tlalf an hour after you; and you needn’t let on to 
know me, at first.” 

I says: 


“All right! but wan a minuto. mere's one more thing— 
a thing that nobody don’t know but nae. And that is, there’s it 
a nigger herfe that I’m a trj'ing to steal out of slavery—and ^ 
name is Jim —old Miss \i^itson’8 Jim.” 

He says: ‘ 

“What! Why Jim is-” 

” He stopped, and went to studying, x s^^s: 

“ J know what you’ll say. You’ll(|8ay low-down 

but what if it is ?— I'm low down^and Tm agoing 
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to him, and I want you to keep mum and not let on. Will 
ytfn?** 

His eye lit up, and he says: 

I’ll hd'p you steal hlift!” 

Well, I let go all holts then, like I was shot. It was the 
most astonishing speech I ever heard—and Ilm bound to say 
Tom Sawyer fell, considerable, in my estimation. Only I 
couldn’t believe it. Tom Sawyer a nigger stealer I 

“ Oh, shucks,” I says, “ you’re joking.” 

“I ain’t joking, either.” 

“ Well, th^,” I says, “joking or no joking, if you hear any¬ 
thing said about a runaway nigger, don’t forget to remember 
that you don’t know nothing about him, and / don’t know 
nothing about him.” 

Then we took the trunk and put it in my wagon, and he 
drove off his way, and I drove mine. But of course I forgot all 
about driving slow, on accounts of being glad and full of think¬ 
ing ; so Vgot home a heap too quick for that length of a trip. 
The old gentleman was at the door, and he says: 

“ Why, this is wonderful. Who ever would have thought it 
was in that mare to do it. I wish we’d a timed her. And she 
hain’t sweated a hair—not a hair. It’s ’ifon'^«rful. Why, I 
wouldn’t take a hunderd dolla/sfor that horse now; I wouldn’t, 
honest; and yet I’d a sold h/c for fifteen before, anc], thbught 
t’was all she was worth.” 

That’s all he said. He was the innocgntest, oesi oiu soui i 
ever see. But it warn’tfurprising; because he wam’t only just 
a farmer, he was a pjreacher, too, t8}d had a little one-horse log 
church down back of ^e plantation, which he built it himssl^at, 
his own expense, for a church and school-house, and nevgr 
lharged nothing for his preaching, and it was worth it, too. 
There waf plq^^* otlmr fEurmer-preachers like that, .and done 
the sme wS;i^‘vtf>wn ^uth 
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■ In about half an hour Tom’s wagon drove up to thg^opt. 
■tile, and Aunt Sally she see it through the window because* it 
was only about fifty yards, and says: - 

“ Why, there’s somebody come I “'I wonder who ’tis ? ^i^y, 
I do believe it’s a stranger. Jimmy ” (that’s one of the children), 
“ run and tell I^;e to put on another plate for dinner.” 

^ Eyerybody made a rush for the front door, because, of course, 
a stranger don’t come every year, and so he lays over the yaller 
fever, for interest, when he does come. Tom was over the stile 
and starting for the house; the wagon was ^pinning up the 
road for the village, and we was all bunched in the front door. 
Tom„had his store clothes on, and an audience—and that was 
always nuts for Tom Sawyer. In them circumstances it wam’t 
no trouble to him to throw in an amount of style that was suit¬ 
able. He warn’t a boy to meeky along^ up that yard like,, a^ 
sheep V no, he come calm and important, like the ram. When he 
got afront of us, he lifts his hat ever so gracious and dainty, 
like it was the lid of a box that had butterflies aslee|r ^ it, and 
he didn’t want to disturb them, and says: 

“ Mr. Archibald Nichols, I presume ? ” 


“ No, my boy,” says the old gentleman, “ I’m sorry to say 
*t your driver-has deceived you; Nichols’s place is down a 


tnai 


itter of three mile more. Coie 


e m, come in. 


ifom Jie took a look back ove\his should, and says, “ Too 
late—^he’s out of sight.” ^ 

“Yes, he’s gone, my son, and yqp must come in and eat, 
yow dinner with us; and then we’ll hitch up and take yep' 
down to Nichols’s.” ^ 

. K “ Oh, I can't make you so much trouble, I couldn’t think 
iSi I’ll walk—I don’t mind the distance.” , J:. 

- “"But we won’t let you walk—it wouldn’t be Sou^g^ 
hospitality to do it Come right in.” 

^,’’;Bay8 Aunt Sally; “ it ain’t« bii 
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a bk in W world. You muat stay. It’s a long, durty 
^three mile, ind we can't let you walk. And besides. I’ve 
alr^y told 'em to put.pn another, plate, when I see you 
coming; so you mustn’t disappoint us. Come right in, and make 

yourself at home.” ^ 

So Tom he thanked them very hearty and handsome, and 



“MB. ARCHlrflLD NICHOLS, I PBESL'm4T ” 


let himself be persuaded, ana come in ; aim wucu He was lifj he 
,said he was a stranger from Hicksv.lle, Ohio, and his name was 
WiU^m Thomps(Jn—-Vnd he made another bow. 

: ‘^ell, *e run on, and on, and on, making up stuff gbdW 
l^^yill^and w^yb^y "in it he could ifavent, and I getting a 
wAdering how this was going to help me 
^#^s<aa^; «tfd at last, still talking ^g, peached 
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Over and kissed Aunt Sally right on the month, and theiT'settied 
back again in his chair, comfortable, and was going on talking;' 
but she jumped up and wiped it off^with the back of her hind, 
and says: 

“You owdacjpus puppy!” 

He looked kind of hurt, and says: 

“ I’m surprised at you, m’am.” 

“You’fe s’rp— 'V^y, what do you reckon I ain ? I’ve a 
good notion to take and—say, what do you mean by kissing 
me?” 

He looked kind of humble, and says: 

‘^I didn’t mean nothing, m’am. I didn’t mean no harm. I 
—^I—thought you’d like it.” 

“ Why, you bom fool! ” She took up the spinning-stick, 
and it looked like it was all she could do to keep from giving" 
him a crack with it. “ What made you think I’d like it ? ” 

“Well, I don’t know. Only, they—^they—tol 4 ^me you 
would.” 

“ They told you I would. Whoever told you ’s (mother 
lunatic. I never heard the beat of it. Who’s theyl ” 

“ Why—eygrytody. They all said so, m’am.” « 

it was all she could do to itild in; and her eyea snapped, 
and her fingers worked like shk^wanted to scratch him; and 
me says: 

« “Who’s ‘evi^body?’ Out wit^ their names—or ther’ll 
be ^ idiot shprt.” 

He got up and looked d^jtressed, and fumbled his hat, and 
says: 

^ “ I’m sorry, and I wam’t expecting it. They told me to. 
^eyaall told me to. They all said .K*? her; and^said she’^ 
like it. They all said it—every one of t,henSi' "Sut I’m sorry, 
nia’m, and I won’t do it no more—^I wout, holt^.* " 

“ Tfou won’l, won’t you ? Well, I #h’d 'reolum yon wont 1 * 
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« I'm bonest about it; I won’t ever do it again. Till 

you ask me.” , 

JfTill I ask you! Well, I never see the beat of it m my 

bom days 1 I lay you’ll be the Methusalem-numskuU of crea¬ 
tion before ever I ask you—or the likes of you. ^ , .i. 

« Well,” he says, “ it does surprise me so.*' I can t make it 
out, somehow. They said you would, and I thought you, 
would. But—” H® 8t0PP®<i looked -around slow,«like he 
wished he could run across a friendly eye, somewltfere’s; and 
fetched up on,yie old gentleman’s,and says, “Didn’t you think 

she’d like me to kiss her, sir ? ” 

“Why, no, I—I—well, no, I b’lieve I didn’t.” , 

Then he looks on around, the same way, to me—and says t 
“Tom, didn’t think Aunt Sally’d open out her arms 

and say,‘Sid Sawyer--” . , 

“My landir she says, breaking in and jumping for him, 
« you impudent young rascal, to fool a body so—” and was 
goirg th 'liug bim, but he fended her off, and says; 

“ No, not till you’ve asked me, first.” 

So she didn’t lose no time, but asked him; and hugged him 
and kissed him, over and over again, and then turned him over 
to the old man, and he took w^at was left. An* after they got 


a Uttle quiet again, she says 

“Why, dear me, I nevei see such a surprise. We wamt 
, 1 poking for you, at all, lyit only Tom. Sis i^ver wrote to me 

about anybody coming hut him.” 

“It’s because it wam’t imtended for any of«s to comd*but 
Tom,” he says; “but I beggedVd begged, and at last 
minute she let me uome, too; so, coming down 
and Tom. thought it would be a first-rate surprise for hirfAo 
Vme here to tjmhof&e first,and forme to by-and-by ta^along 
and dro^.« mfyet <|i to be a stranger. But it was a mistake. 
Aunt Sally. TSusjain’t no healthy place for a stranger to come. 
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« No^not impudent wbelps, SiA. Yon ought to ]ja.d yopi 
jaws boxed ; I hain’t been so put out since I don’t know when. 
But I don’t care, I don’t mind the terms—I’d be willing'to 
stand a thousand such jokes to have you here. Well, to tU.^ 
.of that performance! I don’t deny it, I was most putrified 
with astonishmefit when you givn me that smack. 

We had dinner out in that broad open passage betwixt the 
^onse apd the kitchen; and there was things enough on that 



table for seven familier—and all hot, ^; none of you. 
tou^ meat that’s laid in a cupboard in a damp cellar all night, 
and tastes like a hunk of old cdJd cannibal in the morning. Uncle^ 
Silv he asked a pretty long blessing over 'it, tut it was worthi 
it* and it didn’t cool it a bit, neither,^the way I’ve sren th^^ 

kind of interruptions do, lots of times.** ^ ..sP'vIV'tJ 

There waa a 'considerable good deal <f ta^(^^ t^e 
Bwin, apd me and Tom was on the look^-puball ^ tiinsi biit^ 
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u»v, .uey didn’t happen to say nothing about any 
xma\ray nigger, and we was afraid to try to work up to it. But 
it 8 i 4 »per, at nigbt, one of the little boys says: 

,** Pa, mayn’t Tom and *Sid and me go to the show ? ” 

“ No,” says the old man, “ I reckon there ain’t going to be 
my} and you couldn’t go if there was; becaiJse the runaway 
nigger told Burton and me all about that scandalous show, and 
Burton said he would tell the people; so I Reckon they’vtf drove 
the o^ijacfous loafers out of town before this time.” 

So there it v^p,s!—but 1 couldn’t help it. Tom and me was 
to sleep in the same room and bed; so, being tired, we bid 
good-night and went up to bed, right after supper, and dumb 
out of the window and down the lightning-rod, and shoved for 
the town; for I didn’t believe anybdUy was going to give the 
king and the duke a hint, and so, if I didn’t hurry up and give 
them one they’d get into trouble sure. 

On the road Tom he told me all about how it was reckoned 
I war; ui Jfdered, and how pap disappeared, pretty soon, and 
4idn’t come back no more, and what a stir there was when Jim 


njn away; and I told Tom all about our Royal Nonesqch rap- 
'■calUons, and as much of the raft-voyage as IJiad time to; and 
as we struck into the town andfup through the middle of it— 


it was as much as half-after eight, then—here com^s a raging 
ll^h of people, with torches, and an awful whooping ancfyeliing, 

- And banging tin pans an(k blowing horns; an^ we jumped to* 
^ Side to let them go Ijy; and as they Vent by, Irsee they 
the king and the duke astraddl^of a rail—th^ is, I knowed 
^ loos the Idng and the duke, though they was all over t^and 
fibers, and didn't Idok like nothing in the world that wSi 
(i^pjph—just looked like a couple of monstrous big; solder-* 
WciU, ^ jmule^me sick to see it; and I was sorry for 
pWj^il^&hrascJb, it seemed like I couldn’t evey feel 
lH^U^^agafusl^tkem anymore in the world. ]^«wasa 
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dreadfuflliing to see. Human beings com be awfuj^crael to 
one another. 

' We see we was too late—couldn’t do no good. We ftsked 
some stragglers about it, and they said everybod.y went to the 
show looking very innocent; and laid low and kept dark till the 
poor old king w *3 in the middle of his cavortings on the stage; 
^ then somebody give a signal, and the house rose up and went 
for them. 



‘ So we poke(^ along back home, an(i I wam’t feeling so brash 
as I was t^fore, but kind of ornery, apd humble, and to blame, 
somehow—thengh I hadn’t done nothing. But that’s always 
the way; it don’t make no ‘difference whether you do right or 
wrong, a person’s conscience ain’t got ns sense, and just goes 
'for him anyway. If I had a yaller dog that dido^’t know no 
more than a person’s conscience doS^ii^t wo}^ld pison him. Tk 
takes up more room than all the rest of^a p 4 ^n*g ijisides, and 
ain’t no good, nohow. Tom Sawyer he says the same. 






4 stopped talking, and 
^ got to thinking. By- 
and-by Tom says: • 
“Looky . here, 
* Huck, what fools wt 
are, to not think of 
it before 1 I bet 
I know where Jim 
is.” 

“NoI Where?” 
“In that hut down 
by the ash-hopper. 
Why, looky here. 
When we was at din¬ 
ner, didn’t yotf see a 
nigger i|ian go in there 
wifli some vittles ? ** 

, “ Yes.” 

“ What did you thihk the vittles was for ? ” 

“ For a dog.*^ • * 

JlS o’d I.* Well, it wasn’t for a dog.” 

“Why?; . 

**Bepsu^ ^t,<>it Am watermelon.” 

** So it was —t nqjticed it. Well, it does beat all, tjut I 
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never thought about a^dog not eating watermelon.* ■■It tHwa. 
;^tfw a body can gee and don’t gee at the same time;” 

Well, the nigger unlocked thg ^padlock when he weflt in, 
and he locked it again when he come out. He fetche(i^nncle 
a k4y, about the time we got up from table—same key, I bet. 
Watermelon shows man, lock shows prisoner; and it ain’t likely 
> thgfre’s two prisoners on such a little plantation, and where the 
p«ople% all so kind and good. Jim’s the prisonen All right— 
lun glad we found it out detective fashion; I wouldn’t give 
shucks for any other way. Now you work younmind and study 
out a plan to steal Jim, and I will study out one, too; and we’ll 
take the one we like the best.” 

What a head for just a boy to have! If I had Tom Sawyer’s 
head, I wouldn’t trade it oflF to be a duke, nor mate of a steam¬ 
boat, nor clown in a circus, nor nothing I can think of. I Wopt 
to thinking out a plan, but only just to be doing something; I 
knowed very well where the right plan was going to come from. 
Pretty soon, Tom says; ' 

“ Ready ? ” 

“ Yes,” I says. 

“ All right—bring it out.” 

“ My plan is this,” I says. “ We can easy 6nd out if it’s 
Jim in there. Then get up my canoe to-morrow night, and 
fetch my raft over from the island. Then the first^ark night 
tha^ comes, steal the key out of tht old man’s britches, after,, 
he goes to bed, and inove off down the river on the raft, with 
Jim, hiding day-times and running nights, the way me and Jim 
used'to do before. Wouldn’t that plan work?” ■' 

“ Work? Why cert’nly, it would work, lilfe^ts a fighting. '; 
dut it’s too blame’ ample; there ai n’t n othing to ik , ; 

‘.he good of a plan that ain’t no more tronhlp. that ? 
ks mild as gook-milk. Why, Huck, it 4oa{{&’t1^ke no 
elk tl^ breaking into a soap ftotory.” 
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I never laid nothing, b'ecauge I warn’t expecting nothing 
difl&fentjijqt I knowed mighty well that whenever he got hii.. 
plan ready it^wouldn't have none of them objections to it. 

A|4 it didn’t. He tdlS me whpt it was, and I see in a 
minnte it was worth fifteen of mine, for style, and would make 
Jim just as firee a inan as mine would, and neaybe get us all 
killed besides. So I was satisfied, and said we would waltz in 
on it. I needn’t tell what it was, here, because I knqped it 
wouldn’t stay the way it was. I knowed he would be«changing 
it around, every which ^ay, as we went along, and heaving in 
new bullinesses’wherever he got a chance. And that is what 
he done. . 


Well* one thing was dead sure; and that was, that Tom 
Sawyer was in earnest and was actuly going to help steal that 
nijjger out of slavery. .That was the thing that was too many 
for me. Here was a boy that was respectable, and well brung 
np I and had a character to lose; and folks at home that had 
ohag[f;t,erD*; and he was bright and not leather-headed; and 
kno^ng and not ignorant; dnd not mean, but kind; and y^t 
here he was, without any more pride, or rightness, or feeling, 
than to stoop to this business, and make himself a shame, and 
his fiimily a shame, before everybody. I couldn'i understand 
it, no way at all. It was outrageous, and I knowed I ought to 
just up and tell him so; and so be hi»^trae friend, and*let him 
quit ^e thing right where he was, and save himself. And I* 
^id start to tell him; bufhe sliut me up,sand says; 

■m ** ®®®*t you reckon 1 know what I’m abont? Don’t I 
g^herly know what I’m about ? ” 


“Yes.” 

^ Didn^ I say I was going to help steal the nigger? 
^^es.”, , 

*» > • 

said, and that’s all I said. It wam’t upjue to 
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■ay any more; because when he said he’d do a thing, he always 
done it. But I couldn’t make out how he was wilSng"^ go 
into this thing; so I just let it go, and never bothered nc^more 
about it. If he was bound to hav^ ft so> I couldn’t helpdt. 



r 


▲ SIMPLE JOB. 

€% F ‘ , 

c When we got home, the house was aH dark and still; bo we 
owent on down to the hut by the ash-hopper, for tojezamine it. 
We%ent through the yard, so as to SSb what the hounds 
do. They knowed us, and didn’t maj^e i&oremoise t|)$n 
Qoont^ dogs is always doing when anythingo comes by in the 
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we got to thie cabin, we took a look at the front 
anoThe two sides; and on the side I wam’t acquainted with— 
whiq^t was the north side—we found a square window-hole, up 
tolerable high, with just one stout board nailed across it. I says s 

“ Here’s the ticket. This hole’s big enough for Jim to get 
through, if we wrench off the board.” 

Tom says; ' 

“ It’s as simple as tit-tat-toe, three-in<a-row, and as^easy as' 
playing hooky. I should hope we can find a way thilt’s a little 
more complicat|d than that^ Huck Finn.” 

“ Well, then,” I says, “ how’ll it do to saw him out, the way 
I done before I was murdered, that time ? ” 

“That’s more like,” he says. “It’s real mysterious, and 
troublesome, and good,” he says; “Ifut I bet we can find a way 
, that’s twice as long. flChere ain’t no hurry ; le’s keep on look¬ 
ing around.” . 

Betwixt the hut and the fence, on the back side, was a lean- 
to,rfbat joined the hut at the eaves, and was made out of plank. 
It was as long as the hut, but narrow—only about six foot wide. 
The door to it was at the south end, and was pwllocked. Tom 
he went to the soap kettle, and searched around and fetched 
back the iron thing they lift ♦he lid with; so Se took it’ and 
prized out one of the stsiples. The chain fell down, and we 
opened the door and went in, and shtit it, and struck'a match, 
and see the shed was oqjy built against the ^bin and hadn't 
^ no connection with it; ^nd there warn’t ^so floor to the shed, 
nor nothing in it but some old^rusty playedA>ut hoes, and 
spades, and picks, add a crippled plow. The match wdBt out, 
and 80 did we, and sbbred in the staple again, and the door Was 
loj^ ed as good as ever. Tom was joyful. He says t 

“ Now we’re,%U right. We’ll dig him out. It’ll take abobt 
i we^t” 

Then we started.for the house, and 1 went In the bapk dom 
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—you only have to pull a buckslan latch-string, they don’t, 
fasten the doors—but that wam’t romantical enough for*’fom 
Sawyer; no way would do him but he must climb up the light¬ 
ning-rod. But after he got up half-way about three times, and 
missed fire and fell every time, and the last time most busted 
his brains out, hff thought he’d got to give it up; but After he 
,wa8 rested, he allowed he would give her onh more turn for 
* luck, ard this time he made the trip. 

In th^morning we was up at break of day, and down to the 
nigger cabins to pet the dogs and make friends^with the nigger 
that fed Jim—if it was Jim that was being fed* The niggers 
was just getting through breakfast and starting for the fields j 
and Jim’s nigger was piling up a tin pan with bread and meat 
and things; and whilst the others was leaving, the key come 
from the house. • ' 

This nigger had a good-natured, chuckle-headed face, and 
his wool was all tied up in little bunches with thread. Thht 
was to keep witches off. He said the witches was'^esteiiEg’^ 
him awful, these nights, and making him see all kinds of 
strange things, and hear all kinds of strange words and noises, 
and he didn’t believe he was ever witched so long, before, ia. 
his life. He'^ot so worked up,sand got to running on so about 
his troubles, he forgot all about what he’d been agoing to do. 
So Tom says: 

' “ What’s th^vittles for f Going ^o feed the dogs? ” 

The nigger land cf smiled around ^[raduly over his fece, lik^ 
when you heave a brickbat in a mud puddle, and he says: „ ' 

‘•^'es, Mars Sid, a dog. Gur’us dog, too. Does you want 
toigo en look at ’im ? ”• .. ; 

• “Yes.” - ^ 

• if hunched Tom, and whispers: **■’ „ ^ 

**You going, right h^ in the dap-bs^!^ wavp^f 
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■, •* No, it farn’t—but itVthe plan now." 

=<At along, but I didn’t like it muob. 

M^en we got in, we couldn’t hardly see anything, it was so 
>.diyrk * bat Ji;^ was there, sitre enough, and could see us; and 
bi® sings out: 

‘ • * Why Eudt / En good Ian* / ain’ dat Mwto Tom ? ” 

SI just*^knowed how it would be; I just expected it. 
didn’t know nothing to do; and if I had, I couldn’t a dpne it, 
because that nigger busted in and says: 

“ Why, de gracious shkes! do he know you genlmen ? " 

We could 5#e pretty well, now. Tom he looked at the 
nigger, steady and kind of wondering, and says; 

“ Does who know us ? ’’ 

\ Why, dish-yer runaway nigger.”, 

“I don’t reckon does; but what put that into your 
'he^d?” 

Whatit dar ? Didn’he jis’dis minute sing out like 
h^|nowed you ? ” 

Tom says, in a puzzled-up kind of way: 

“Well, that’s mighty curious. Who sung out? When 
he sing out ? What did he sing out ? ” And turns to me, 
‘ 'peiri^ctly calm, and siiys, “ Did hear anyftxly sing out ? f 
•' ■ > df course there wam’t nothing to be siiid but the one thing; 
BUlmys: - 

" ‘•‘fNo; 1 ain’t heard nobody say nothing.” 

Then he turns to Jimf and looks him qyer Iflce he never see 
before; and says; '* 

* Did you sing out ? ’ > 

, “bfoj sah,” says Jyn; “ 1 hain’t said nothing, sah." 
•P^^word?” 

ub, I hain’^said a word.” 

'I^Sd ton eft’s? jpe 08 before ? ” 

Upt as/knows on." 
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So Tom turns to the nigger, which was looking^,wild |nd> 
distressed, and says, kind of severe: 

“What do you reokon’s the matter with you, anyjvay? 
What made you think somebody sung out ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s de dad-blame’ witches, sah, en I wisht I was dead, 
I do. Bey’s aWiuz at it, sah, en dey do mos’ kill me, dey 



sj^’yers me so. Please to don’t tell nobody ’bout it sah, er ole 
iMars Silas he^ scole me; ’kase he says dey ain't witches. 
I jis^ wish to goodness he was heah now —den what woul^e 
say I I jis* bet he couldn’ fine no way gi^ojuf^n’ it dia time. 
But it’s awluz jis’ so; people dat’s soi,^stays sdii^dey won’t 
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•lofik nothn’ en fine it out fr deyselves, en when fine 
it out en teO um ’bout it, dey doan’ b’lieve you.” 

Tom give him a dime, and said we wouldn’t tell nobody; 
and told him to buy some more thread to tie up his wool with; 
and then looks at Jim, and says: 

“ I wonder if Uncle Silas is going to hailj this nigger. If 
I was to catch‘a nigger that was ungrateful enough to run, 
away, / wouldn’t give him up, I’d hang hhn.” And whilst the 
nigger stepped to the door to look at the dime and bite it to 
see if it was go^d, he whispers to Jim, and says: 

“ Don’t ever let on to know us. And if you hear any dig¬ 
ging going on nights, it’s us: we’re going to set you free.’l 
Jim only had tin;p to grab us by the hand and squeeze it, 
then the nigger come back, and we aaid we’d come again some 
, time if the mgger wanted us to; and he said he would, more 
particular if it,was dark, because the witches went for him 
mostly in the dark, and it was good to have folks around thm 





would^ be most an hour, 
into the woods; because 

'* ^'ave was a lot of <jiem 

^ ~ , fetched^ an annful 

.». '” and hid it in the we^%’. 

^ and set down to resty 

GETTING WOOD. and Tom says, lOjad .<^ 

, dissatisfied: 

"Blame it, this whole thing is just as easy and'awio^l^iltif' 
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•Vi^Mpii\^-nuxtare to. And there’s Jim chmed by one^ leg, 
witb^. ten-foot chain, to the leg of his bed: why, aU you got 
to df is to lift up the bedstead and slip off the chain.. And 
,Uncle Silas he trusts every?)ody; sends the key to the punkin* 
fneaded nigger, and don.’t send nobody to watch the nigger. 
Jim could a got out of that window hole befoft this, only there 
wouldn’t be no dse trying to travel with a ten-foot chain on his* 
leg. Why, drat it, Huck, it’s the stupidest arrangement I ever 
see. You got to invent aU the difficulties. Well* we can’t 
>help it, we got |o do the best we can with the materials we’ve 
got. Anyhow, there’s one thing—there’s more honour in 
getting him out through a lot of difficulties and dangers, where 
there wam’t one of them furnished to you by the people who 
it was their duty to furnish them,‘and you had to contrive 
them all out of your*own head. Now look at just that one' 
thing of the lantern. When you come down to the cold facts, 
we simply got to let on that a lantern’s resky. Why, we could 
wc*ly|dtli a torchlight procpssion if we wanted to, I believe. 
Now^wnOst I think of it, we got to hunt up something to 
'make a saw out of, the first chance we get.” 

“ What do we want of a saw ? ” ^ 

.“What do we want of it ? ♦Hain’t we got to raw the leg of 
Jim’s bed off, so as to get the chain loose ? ” 

“ Why, you just said a body coulcf lift up the bedstead and 
slip ^he chain off.” ^ * 

“Well, if that ain’t^ust like you, H&ck Finn. You can 
'upthe infant-schoohest ways 0 ^ going at a*thing. Why,. 
i|’t yoii ever read any books at all ?—Baron Trendk^ nor 
;P!U)&tra, nor Benveitoto Chelleeny, nor Henri IV., nor none^f 
Iterc^? Whoever heard of getting a prisoner loose iif 

n be8t 


1-^^dy way as that? No; the way all 
Ipe^ u'to &w the bed-leg in two, and lea^ it just 



jPlll^ it can’t be fotu^, ^d f&i sonm 
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dirt and grease around the sawed place so the ver^ keene^ 
ieneskal can’t see no sign of it’s being sawed, and thin]^ the 
bed-leg is perfectly sound. Then, the night you’re ready„fetch 
the leg a kick, down she goes; slip off your chain, and there 
you are. Nothing to do but hitch your rope-ladder to th6 
battlements, shin down it, break your leg in the moat—because 
. a rope-ladder is nineteen foot too short, you know—and there’s 
your horses and yout trusty vassles, and they scoop you up and 
fling you "across a saddle and away you go, to your native Lan- 
gudoc, or Navarre, or wherever it is. It’s gaudy, Huck. I 
wish there was a moat to this cabin. If we get time, the night 
of the escape, we’ll dig one.” 

I says: 

“ What do we want of" a moat, when we’re going to snake 
him out from under the cabin ? ” , , 

Bnt he never heard me. He had forgot me and everything 
else. He had his chin in his hand, thinking. Pretty soon, 
he sighs, and shakes his head; then sighs again, and say|:«f> 

“No, it wouldn’t do—there ain’t necessity enough for it.” 

“ For what ? ” I says; 

“ Why, to saw Jim’s leg off,” he says. 

“ Good land 1 ” I says, “ why, there ain’t no necessity for it. 
And what would you want to saw his leg off for, anyway?” 

“Wdll, some of the' best authorities has done it. They 
liouldn’t get the chain off, so they just cut their hand off, and 
shoved. And a leg'^ould be better still. But we got to let 
that go. Thefe ain’t necessity enough in this case; and besides, 
Jim’S a nigger and wouldn’t understand the reasons for it, and'’’ 
hdw it’s the custom in Europe; so we’ll Itet it go. But there’s 
^ne thing—he. can have a rope-ladder; we can tear 
sheets ^d make him a rope-ladder easy enough. And 
send it to him in a pie; it’s mostly dos^ tint way.* And I'vt 
et worse*pies.” 
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Tom, Sawyer, how you talk,” I eaya) “Jim ain’t got 
no UK for a rope-ladder.” 

“ ye Aa«> got use for How you talk; you better say 
yon don’t know nothing 'afiout it. He’s got to have a rope- 
tadder; they all do.” 

** What in the nation can he do with it ? ”• 


I 
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^ ** Do with it ? He c®n hide it in his oea, can t ne TUat's 
what they all do; and he's got to* too. Hack, you dowH* ever 
seem to want to,do anything that’s regular; you want tojbe 
starting %>mething fresh all the time. S’pose he don*t dw 
jofUSng with it? ain't it there in his bed, for a clew, afU^ he’s 
j^e? and doflt ^uyeckon they’ll want clews? Of course 
tfa^ itill.* Xnd you wouldn’t leave them any ?, That would be 
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» frelty howdy-do, woiddn't it! I never heard qf sqdltr#*' 
thing.” ' 

“Well,” I says, “if it’s in the regulations, and he’s gpotfq. 
have it, all right, let him* have it; because I don’t wish to go 
back on no regulations; but there’s one thing, Tom Sawyer— 
if w£ go to teari% up our sheets to make Jim a rope-ladder, 
•weVe going to get into trouble with Aunt Sally, just as sure as 
you’re tom. Now, Ihe way I look at it, a hickry-bark ladder 
don’t cost nothing, and don’t waste nothing, and is just as good 
to load up a pie with, and hide in a straw /jck, as any rag. 
ladder you can start; and as for Jim, he a'u’t had no experience 

and *80 Ae don’t care what kind of a-” 

“ Oh, shucks, Huck Finn, if I was as ignorant as you, I’df 
keep still—that’s what l*d do. Who ever heard of a state , 
prisoner escaping by a hickry-bark laddet ? Why, it’s perfeody« 
ridiculous.” , - 

“Well, all right, Tom, fix it your own way; but if yott’ll 
take my advice, you’ll let me borrow a sheet off of the olotbHS- 
line.” 


He said that would do. And that give him another idea, 
and^he says: « 

“ Borrow a shirt, too.” ' 

“ What do we want of a shirt, Tom ? ” 

“ Want it for Jim to Iteep a journal on.” 


“ Journal yopr granny —Jim can’t^ wrilu.” 

“ S'pose he can't Wite—he can rqake marks on the 



capt he, if we* make him a pen out of an old pewter spoon 6t%‘ 


pieo^^ an old iron barrel-hobp ? ” 



* “ Why, Tom, we can pull a feather opl ofh goose and mAkfr- 
him n better one; and quicker, too.” ^ 

.* ^Priaonera don’t have geese running arotyid thh 
keep to. poll pens out of, you muggiif^ *^07 
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^ll^tosa^caodlestick or som<^tiimg like that thej can get their 
bonds on; and it takes them weel^s and weeks, and months 
and gnonths’ to file it out, too, because thej’ve got to do it by 
rubbing it on me wall. ‘ f^ey wouldn’t use a goose-quill if they 
bad it. It ain’t regular.” 

.“Well, then, what’ll we make him the ink out of?" 

“ Many makfes it out of iron-rust and tears; but that'sl^be, 
ctmmon sort and women; the best authotities uses their own 
blood. Jim can do that; and when he wants to send any little 
common ordinajy mysterious message to let the world know 
' Where’s he’s captivated, he can write it on the bottom of a tin 
. plate with a fork and throw it out of the window. The Jron 
Mask always done that, and it’s a bl^me’ good way, too.” 

“ Jim ain’t got no tin plates. They feed him in a pan.” 

, “ That ain’t anything; we can get him some.” 

“Can’t nobody read his plates? ” 

“That ain’t got nothing to do with it, Huck Finn. All he'a 
gM to do*is to write on the plate and throw it out. You don’t 
Aave tabe able to read it. Why, half the time you can’t read 
^anything a prisoner writes on a tin plate, or anywhere else.” 

“Well, then, what’s the sense in wasting the plates?” 

< “Why, blame it all, it ain’t’the prisoner's plates.” 

“ But it’s 8omd>ody'8 plates, ain’t it ? ” 

“Well, spos’n it is? What Hoes the prisofner care 

whose———” ^ 

broke ofif there, because we heaM tlfe breakfast-hom 
IjdQwi^. So we cleared*out for th| house. 

. jUong durin'g that morning 1 borrowed a sheet and 1 %hite 
of the elotbcs-line; and I found an old sack and put^ 
it, and we went down and got the fox-fire, and puP 
tqp.^ I ^ile3 it borrowing, because that was what p&p 
it;-ku(^Tom said it wam’t borrowing, it was 
said wptwas representing prisoners} {uul p|iaoti(ei% 




a perfect right to steal an 3 rthing on this place i^e-faad the 
' least •tue for, to get ourselves out of prison with. He 
ve wam’t prisoners it would be a ver^ thing, and 

■tpbody but a mean ornery person would steal ^whdn'he unnit 
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j^jirisoner. So we allowed we would steal everything there 
was that ^me handy. And yet he made a mighty fuss, one 
day, |fter that, when I stole a watermelon out of the nigger 
patcfr and eat it; and he'iAode me go and give the niggers a 
dime, without telling them what it was for. Tom said that 
what he meant was, we could steal an 3 rthing we needed. Well, 
I says, I needecVthe watermelon. But he said I didn’t need it^ 
to get out of prison with, there’s where the difference w^s. He 
said if I’d a wanted it to hide a knife in, and smuggle' it to 
Jim to kill the seneskal with, it would a been all right. So I 
let it go at tdat, though I couldn’t see no advantage in my 
representing a prisoner, if I got to set down and chaw oyer a 
lot of gold-leaf distinctions like thatj every time I see a chance 
to hog a watermelon. 

Well, as I was saying, we waited that morning till every¬ 
body was settle^ down to business, and nobody in sight'around 
the yard; then Tom he carried the sack into the lean-to whilst 
I^tood dff a piece to keep watch. By-and-by he come out, 
and we went and set down on the wood-pile, to talk. He says; 

“ Everything’s all right, now, except tools; and that’s easy 
fixed.” 

“Tools? ” I says. 

“Yes.” 

“ Tools for what ? ” 

“ Why, to dig with. We ain’t agoing to gnaw him out, are 

we?” 

“ Ain^ them old crlj)pled picks and things* m mere goou 
enough to dig a nigger out with ? * I says. 

He turns on me looking pitying enough to make a body ®ry, 
and says u 

* *Huck Finn, you ever hear of a prisoner having<picks 
anil shovels^ oH ^e modem conveniences in his wardrobe 
(to dig hiinaelf out vtith ? Now I want to ask you—if you got 
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any reasonableness in you at all~what kind of a sl^pw ^oqjlil’ 
thai give him to be a hero ? Why, they might as weD lend him 
the key, and done with it. Picks and shovels—why they wo^dn’t 
furnish ’em to a king.” 

“ Well, then,” I says, “ if we don’t want the picks and shovels, 
what do we wantf ” 

“ A couple of case-knives.” 

“Te dig the fouiMations out from under that cabin, with?” 
“Yes.” 


“ Confound it, it’s foolish, Tom.” 

“ It don’t make no difference how foolish it is, it’s the right 
way-«-and it’s the regular way. And there ain’t no other way, 
that ever I heard of, and Uve read all the books that gives any 
information about these things. They always dig out with a, 
ease-knife—and not through dirt, mind you; generly it’s'^ 
through solid rock. And it takes them weeks and weeks and 
weeks, and for ever and ever. Why, look at one of them prisoners . 
in the bottom dungeon of the Ca|tle Deef, in the harbour*of 
Marseilles,* that dug himself out that way; how long was Ae;! 
at it, you reckon ? ” • ■ 

- “I don’t know.*^ 

* Well, gftess.” 

“ I don’t know. A month and a half ? ” 

“ Thirty-seven year—^and he come out in China. ThaJ^k. 


(he kind. I wish the bottom of this fortress was solid rock.” 

“ Jim don’t finow'nobody in China.” . v. 

“What’s thai got to do, with it? * Neither did -that othjsj;' 


fello^iK* But you’re always a-wandering off on a cMe 


\i^y can’t yon,stick to the main point?” ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“ All right—/ don’t care where he comes out, 
oift; 'a^ Jim don’t, either, I reckon. But tl\^’8 rae 
^yvr^—Jim’s top old to be dug out 
f^Vlast^^ 



A DEEP HOLE, 
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‘“Yes he will hiat^ too. Vou don’t reckon it’e going to take 
years to dig oat through a divi foundation^ do 

you?” 

“ Mow long will it takd, Com ? ” 



SMOOSHIIIO THB KNIVBa. 



canit reek being as long as we ought to, became 
;e very long for Unele Silas to hear firam down ( 
t Orleanilt He’ll hear Jim ain’t from the^ Then 
advertise Jim, or something like that, 
mk ()^g;aa long <ligging him out as we oug^t to. 
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By rights I reckon we ought to be a couple of years; but ^ 
can’t. Things being so uncertain} what I recommend is*this: 
that we really dig right in, as qiiickas we can ; and after^that, 
we can let on, to ourselves, that we 'was at it thirty-seven years. 
Then we can snatch him out and rush him away the first time 
there’s an alann.*> Yes, I reckon that’ll be the best way.” 

, “ Now, there’s sense in that,” I says. “ Letting on don't 

cost nothing; letting on ain’t no trouble; and if it’s any object, 

I don’t m!ind letting on we was at it a hundred and fifty year. 
It wouldn’t strain me none, after I got my hand in. So I’D 
mosey along now, and smouch a couple of case-knives.” 

Smouch three,” he says; “ we want one to make a saw 
out of.” 

“ Tom, if it ain’t unipgular and irreligious to sejest it,” 1 , 
says, “ there’s an old rusty saw-blade around yonder stid^ng*^ 
under the weatherboarding behind the smoke-house.” 

He looked kind of weary and discouraged-like, and says: 

“ It ain’t no use to try to learn you nothing, Hfick. Bun 
along and smouch the knives—three of them.” So I done it. 





As soon as we reckoned 
everybody was asleep, cthat 
iiiglit, we went down the 
ligl|tning-rod, and shut our¬ 
selves up in the lean-to, and 
got out our pile of fox-fire, 
and went to work. We cleared 
everything out of the way, 
about four or five foot along 
the middle of the bottom log. 
Tom said he was right behind 
Jim’s bed now, 8nd we’d* dig 
in under it, and when we got 
through there couldn^t nobody 
in the cabin ever know thera 
was any* holA there, because 
Jim’s counterpin^ hung down 
most to the ground, aild you’d 
have to raise it up and leok 
^mder to see the hole. So w6 


OOnre DO^ TBB UOUTNINO-BOD. 

dB^and dug, wi^h'the case-knives, till most midnight J aftd 
i^n we 'ira^Sog-tir^, and our hands was blistered, and yet. 
JOQ 6aaii£a’t se^ we’<i done anything, hardly. At last 1 says t 
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« This ain’t no thirty-seven year job, this is a 
year job, Tom Sawyer." 

He never said nothing. Bat haisighed, and pretty soon ha 
stopped digging, and then for a godd* little while 1 knowed ha 
was thinking. Then he says: .}* 

“It ain’t no vse, Hack, it ain’t agoing to work. If we yna 
^prisoners it would, because then we’d have as rbany years as we 
wanted, and no hurry; and we wouldn’t get but a few minutes 
to dig, every day, while they was changing watches, and sa our 
hands wouldn’t get blistered, and we could keep it up right 
along, year in and year out, and do it rightj'and the viliyit. 
ought to be done. But we can’t fool along, we got to rush j 
we ain’t got no time to spare. If we was to put in another 
night this way, we’d havf to knock oflF for a week to let bur 
hands get well—couldn’t touch a case-kpjfe with them sooner.?® 
“Well, then, what we going to do, Tom ? ’’ 

“I’ll tell you. It ain’t right, and it ain’t moral, and I 
wouldn’t like it to get out—but there ain’t only just the gpe 
way; we got to dig him out with the picks, and let on it’s case-; 
knives.” ; 

“ Now you’re talking! ’’ I axys; “ your head gets leveller 
and leveller'dll the time, Tom oawyer,” I says. “Picks is the 
thing, moral or no moral; and as for me, I don’t care shucks 
for the morality of it, nokow. When I start in to steal a*higger, 
‘or a watermelon, or a Sunday-school book, I ain’t no irays, 
particular how <It’s done so it’s don'e. What I want iS 
nigger; or^hat I want is my wateriuelou; or wha^I want {li; 
my Soaday^chool book; and if a pick’s the handiesy^g^ 
that’s the thing I’m’ agoing to dig that, nigger or thh^rofc^] 
-melon or that Sunday-school- book out with; and hdoit’t 
a dead rat what the authorities thinks abdat it nuther." 


ma 

.>i.v 


“ WeU,” he says, “ there’s excuse {tr^^e^* and llti; 
i vase hke this; if it wam’t so, I wo^dn’t |ipp^ye:M: 
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Y[ou|dn’t stand by and see the rules broke—because right is 
right, and wrong is wrong, and a body ain’t got no business 
doings wrong ..when he ain’t ignorant and knows better. It 
might answer for ym to dig Jim out with a pick, without any 
letting-on, because you don’t know no better; but it wouldn’t 
for me, because I do know better. Gimme a fase-knife.” 

He had his own by him, but I handed him mine. He flung • 
it down, and says: 

“ Gimme ^ caae-hmfg” 

I didn’t knoy just what to do—but then I thought. I 
scratched around amongst the old tools, and got a pick-axe and 
give it to him, and he took it and went to work, and never said 
a word. 


He was always just that particular Full of principle, 
fio then I got a shevel, and then we picked and shovelled, 
turn about, and made the fur ily. We stuck to it about a half 
an hour, which was as long as we could stand up; but we had 
a geod deal of a hole to sho^^ for it. When I got upstairs, I 
looked out at the window and see Tom doing his level best 
with the lightning-rod, but he.couldn’t come it, his bands was 
so sore. At last he says: 

“It ain’t no use, it can’t hi done. What you reckon 


better dp? Can’t you think up no way ? ” . 

“Yes,” I says, “but I reckon it aint regular. Come’up the 
stairs, and let on it’s a lightning-rod.” 

^ "'C-So he done it. 

' • Next day Tom stole a*pewter sp(jpn and a braA i»ndlestich 
in t^(|^ou8e, for to niake some pens for Jim out of, aSd*8U 
.tallow candles; and I hung around the nigger cabins, ihid lailj 



iije, and stole three tinplates. Tom said it wun’i 
jht 188jfi»^ohpdy wouldn’t ever see the plates that 
put, b^e they’d fall in the dog-fennel and 


iiDde{«the window-hole—then we conld tote 
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them back and he could use them over again. So Tom 
satisfied. Then he sajs: fi » ^ 

“ Now, the thing to study out is, how to get the things to 
Jim.” 

“ Take them in through the hole,” I says, “ when we get it 
done.” * 



STUAI.INQ SPOONS. 


'’Kb only just looked scornful, and' said somethin^.about 
uobody ever heard of such an idiotic idea, and then he went to 


stud^ng. By-and-by he said he had ciphered out <two or three 
*wtQ?f^ bnt there wam’t no need to decide pn any of thimxPyet. 
Said we’d got to post Jim first. „ 

That night we went down the lightning-ro^ a little after 


o 
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and took one of the candles along, and listened nnder the 
window-hSle, and heard .liin snoring; so we pitched it in, and 
itdi^’t wake him. Then we whirled in with the pick and 
shovel, and in about two*ht)ur8 and a half the job was done. 
We crept in under Jim’s bed .and into the cabin, and jwwed 
around and found the candle and lit it, andr stood over Jim a 
while, and found him looking hearty and healthy, and then we, 
woke him up gentle and gradu.al. He wa»so glad to 8(^ us he 
most cried; and called^us honey, and all the pet ^.aines he 
could think of; and was for having us hunt up a cold chisel to 
cut the chain otf of his leg with, right away, and clearing out 
without losing any tinu”. Hut Tom he showed him how»un- 
regular it would be, and s('t down aijd told him all about our 
plans, and how we could alter them iy a minute anytime there 
ra^ an alarm; and not to be the, least afraid, because we would 
see he got away^sure. So Jim he said it was all right, and we 
s§t there and talked over old times a while, and then Tom 
asked a lot of questions, and when Jim told him Uncle Silas 
come in every day or two to pray with him, and Aunt Sally 
come in to see if he was comfortable and had plenty to eat, and 
both of them was kind as they could be, Ton^ says: 

“ A’btc I know how to fix it*. We’ll send you^ome things 
by them.” 

I said, “ Don’t do nothing of the Kind; it’s one of Che most 
,ackass ideas I ever struck; ” but he never paid no attention* 
to me; went right on. ft was his way when Ms’d got his plans 
8ft. 

So he told Jim hcAv we’d have to smuggle in the ropd^ladder 
pie, and other lasge things, by Nat, the nigger tliat fed hwn, 
and he most be on the look-out,^d not be surprised, tllid not* 
let’Nat see him opplf them; and we would put small thin^^h 
nnd^s coak^iclets he must steal them out; and we would 
tie things to aunt’s^apron strings or put them in her apron 
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pocket, if we got a chance; and told him what they^woi^d be* 
and what they was for. And told him how to keep a journal 
on the shirt with his blood,' and all that. He told him weiy- 
thing. Jim he couldn’t see no sense in the most of it, but he 
allowed we was white folks and knowed better than him j so he 
was satisfied, and^aid he would do it all just as Tom said. * 

• Jim had plenty corn-cob pipes and tobacCb j so we had ii 
right dawn good sociable time; then we crawled out through 
the hole,*and so home to bed, with .hands that looked like 
they’d been chawed. Tom was in high spirits^^ He said it was 
the best fun he ever had in his life, and the most intelleotuial; 
and* said if he only could see his way to it we would keep it up 
all the rest of our lives and leave Jim to our children to get 
out; for he believed Jiiif* would come to like it better and 
better the more he got used to it. He said that in that way it« 
could be strung out to as much as eighty year, and would be 
the best time on record. And he said it would mke ti8,j^ 
celebrated that had a hand in it. • V 

In the morning we went out to the wood-pile and chopped 
up the brass candlestick into handy sizes, and Tom put them 
and the pewter spoon in his pocket. Then we went to the 
nig*ger cabins, and while I got'* Nat’s notice off, Tom shoved a 
piece of candlestick into the middle of a com-pone that was in 
Jim’s pkn, and we wenf along with Nat to see how it would 
‘work, and it just worked noble; when Jim bit into it it nihst 
'mashed all his Aseth'out; and there wam’t ever anything cou'd 
a worked betthr. Tom sai(J so hiniself. Jim he never let on 
but'wfiat it was only just a piece of rock or something like, thidit 
that’s always getting infS'bread, you kn6w; *'but after ^^at he ; 
* neve^it into nothing but*%hat he jabbed his fork int^jii^la 
fhrSe or four places, first. * I ' * 

'' ^d whilst we was a standing there fit the T 
comes a couple of the hounds bulging |n,J 
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beef j und^they kept on piling in till there was eleven of them, 
and there warn’t hardly room in there to get your breath. By 
jings^we forgot to fasten, that lean-to door. The nigger Nat 
he only just hollered “ withies 1 ” once, and keeled over on to 
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coaxing him and petting him, and asking him if ^e’d,',been» 
imagining he saw something again. He raised up, and blinked 
his eyes around, and says: , 

“ Mars Sid, you’ll say I’s a fool, Wt if I didn’t b’lieve I see 
most a million dogs, er devils, er some’n, I wisht I may die right 
• heah in dese tracfo. I did, mos’ sholy. Mars Sid, I feU uiii— 
'Ifdt um, sah j dey was all over,me. Dad fetdh it, I jis’ wisht 
I could® git my ban’s on one er dem witches jis’ wunst—on’y 
jis’ wunst^it’s all Td ast. But mos’Iy I wisht dey’d lemme 
’lone, I does.” 

Tom says: 

'*Well, f tell you what I think. What makes them come 
here just at this runawiiy nigger’s breakfast-time ? It’s because 
they’re hungry; that’s tbj reason. You make them a witch 
pie; that’s the thing for you to do.” ^ *> * • 

“ But my Ian’, Mars Sid, how’s 1 gwyne to make’m a witch 
pie ? I doan’ know how to make it. I hain’t evey, beam ej 
lich a thing b’fo’.” ( 

“ Well, then. I’ll have to make it myself.” 

“ Will you do it, honey ?—will you ? I’ll wusshup de groun' 
imd^ yo’ foot, I will! ” ^ 

“ All ri^t. I’ll do it, seeing it’s you, and you’ve been good 
to us aad showed us the runaway nigger. But you got to be 
mighty careful. When we come around, you turn your back; 
and then whatever we’ve put in the pan, don’t you let on you 
see it at all. And don’t you look, when Jim unloads the pan^— 
something might happen, 1 don’t know what. And above al^ 
don’t you handle the witch-things.” 

***Eannd ’m Mars Sid? What is you & talkin”bout? I 
Vouldn’ lay de weight er monger on uip, not fr fen 
Uv'iiB’n’ billion dollars, I wo^dn’t.” 
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f^KiiJ was all fixed. So then 
^ we went away and went 
to the rubbage-pile jn 
- •. ^the back yard where 

^,hey keep the old boots, 
and rags, and pieces of 
bottles, and wore-out tin 
7i . I things, and all such 
P 'I truck, and scratched 
. around and found an old 
;. - - tin wash -pan and stopped 
i' up the holes as well as 
we could, to* bake the 
pie in, and took ij down 
ffellar and stole it full of 
flour, and started for 
and found a 


couple of shingle-nails ftiat Tom ^id would b» handy for a 
prisoner to scrabble hft name and sorrows on the dungeow \^^1U 
with, and dropped onfc of them in Aunt Sally’s apron pocket 
whiol^as ^ranging on a chair, anti Mother we stuck in the band 
of *ttMle SjWs f hich was on the bureau, because we he^ 

the c]jildr«B^y thtilr/pa and ma was going to the mnai^ 
ni gg Ar^a l^use tWs ^koming, and then went to breakfast, and 
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Tom dropped the pewter spoon in Uncle Silas’s coat pocket,tnd 
Aunt Sally wasn’t come yet, so we had to wait a little while. 

And when she come she was hot, and red, and cros^^ and 
couldn’t hardly wait for the blessihg; and then she went to 
sluicing out coffee with one hand and cracking the handiest 
child’s head with i,er thimble with the other, and says: 

“ I’ve hunted high, and I’ve hunted low, and it does beat 
all, whf-t has become of your other shirt.” 

My heart fell down amongst my lungs and livers and things, 
and a hard piece of corn-crust started down iny throat after it 
and got met on the road with a cough and was‘shot across the 
table and toSk one of the children in the eye and curled him 
up like a fishing-worm, an^ let a cry out of him the size of a 
war-whoop, and Tom he yimed kinder blue around the gills, 
and it all amounted to a consi<lerable stf.te of things for ahput 
a quarter of a minute or as much as that, and I would as old 
out for half price if there was a bidder. But after that we was 
all right again—it was the sudden surprise of it that knocked 
us so kind of cold. Uncle Silas he says : 

“I’s most uncommon curioijs, I can’t understand it, I 

know perfectly we^ I took it off, because-" 

Becaul’e you hain’t got b'ut one on. Just listen at the' 
man I J know you took it off, and know it by a bettet way 
than yollr wool-getherin^ memory, too, because it was on the 
blo’es-line yesterday—I see it there myself. But it’s gone~ 
that’s the long aid the short of it, and you’ll just have to change 
to a red fiann’lvne till I cai\ get time fo make a new one. An^ 


it’ll ke the third I’ve made in two years; it just keeps s body <ni 
tht jump to keep you in shirts; and whatever jou do manage to 


tiio with’m all, is more’n 1 ca'lTmake out. A body’d'Uiii^ you 
viojifid learn to take some sort of care of ’em. at vonr tinM*<rf ' 

** I know it, Solly, and I do try all I c^. ,But .it. ooirhtnyi fi 
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io Se ^together my fault, because you know I don’t see them 
nor hate nothing to do with them except when they’re on mo j 
and (don’t believe I’ve ever lost.one of them off of me.” 

“Well, it ain’t your (?uilt if you haven’t, Silas- you’d a 
done it if you copld, 1 reckon. And the shirt ain’t all that’s 
gone, nnther. Ther’s a spoon gone; and tliM ain’t all. There 
was ten, and now ther’s only^nim*. Tlu‘ calf got the shirt L 
reckon, but the calf never took the spoon, *</(«(’« certaim” 

“ Why, what else is,goiie, Sally ? ” 

“Ther’s aix^candlrs gone—that's what. The rats could a 
got the candles, and I reckon they did ; I wonder they don’t 
walk off with the whole phie«‘, the way you’re alw'ays goiifg to 
Stop their holes and don’t do it; an<l if tiny warn’t finds they’d 
sleep in your hair, Silas— you'd n-^ver find it out; but you 
cant lay the sjjoon oirthe rats, and that I know." 

“Well, Sally, I’m in fault, and 1 aeknowledgc it; I’ve been 
remiss; but I won’t let to-morrow go by without stojiping up 
them holes.” , 

“Oh, I wouldn’t hurry, next year’ll do. Matilda Angelina 
Araminta Phdps / ” . 

,Whack comes the thimble, and the child^sn.atches her claws 
out of the sugar-bowl without folding around any.* Just then, 
nigger woman steps on to the passage, and says: 

“ Missus, dey’s a sheet gone.” 

“ A sheet gone! Well, for the land’s aike f ” 

“111 stop np them holes to-day" sayf Unlle Silas, muMug 
•orrowfuL 

“ Oh, do shet up!- s’pose the rats took the sheet f *Wherds 
it gone, laze* 

; to goodness I baiift. no notion. Miss Sally. Shf 

<m d%g<o^|JiBe yjstiddy, bnt she done gone; she ain\|a^ 
nom^noW,” •# 

f ^ VQwld is coming to an en^ I newer see the 
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beat of it, in all my bom days. A shirt, and a sheet, a* 
spoon, and six can-” 

“Missus,” comes a young yaller wench, “dey’s a irnsa 
cannelstick miss’n.” 

“ Cler out from here, you hussy, a FU take a skillet 
to ye I” «< 



"lilssirs, DBM'8 A MlIEliT OONB." 


‘Well, she was just a biling. I begun lo My for a chance; 
f reckoned I would sneak out'"and go for the woo<K ti|^ the 
we§ )faer moderated. She kept a raging nghVljli^p^nmaing 
insurrection all by herself, and everytndy else ip^hty tpeek 
and quiet; and at last Uncle Silas, looking kind of fooUsh^ 







fishes jip that spoon out of his pocket. She stopped, with her 
mouth open and her hands up; and as for me, 1 wished I was 
in Jvuslem or somewheres. But not long; because she 
says: * 

“ It’s just as I expected. So you had it in your pocket all 
the time; and like as not you’ve got the c^her things there, 
too. How’d it get there ? ” ^ 

“ I reely don’t know, Sally,” he says, Itind of ni)ol*gising, 
“or you know I would tell. I was a-studying over niy text in 
Acts Seventeen* b(!fore breakfn.st, and I reckon I put it in 
there, not noticing, meaning to put niy Testament in, and it 
must so, because my Testament ain't in. but I’ll go andtee, 
and if the Testament is where 1 had i*» I’ll know 1 didn’t put 
it in, and that will show that I laid ^he Tei-tament down and 

, tSook up the siwon, and-’’ 

“Oh, for the land’s sake! (Jive a lioily a rest! Oolong 
now, the yhole kit and biling of ye ; and <lon’t come nigh me 
again till I’ve got hick my ijj-ace of miinl." 

Vd a heard her, if she'd a said it to herself, let alone speak¬ 
ing it out; and I’d a got up an<l obeyed her, if I’d a been dead. 
As we was passing through the setting-room, the old man he 
took up his hat, and the shingle-nail fell out on tde floor, and 
he just merely picked it up and laid it on the mantcl-slielf, and 
never said nothing, and went out. 'I'om stm him do it, and 
remembered about the syoon, and says: 

“ Well, it ain’t no use to send thingl hj^hini no more, he 
«in’t reliable;” Then he says: “ But he done*nB a good turn 
with the spoon, anyway, without knowing it, and so well go ^ 
and do him one wifhout him knowing it—stop up his At- 
lu^es^l * ' 

TherwHi^«,Wb b<^l| good lot of them, down cellar, ai^it 
took us ao^le hoitf,*but we done the job tight and good, a&<} 
sliip-shape. Tbbn we heard steps on the stairs, and blojred out 
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our light, and hid; and here comes the old man, with a pahdl» 
in one hand and a bundle of stuff in t’other, looking as absent- 
minded as year before last. He went a mooning around^ first 
to one rat>hole and then another, 'till he’d been to them all. 
Then he stood about five minutes, picking tallow-drip off of 
his candle and thinking. Then he turns off slow and dreamy 
.towards the stairs, saying: 

“ Well, for the life of me I can’t remember when I done it. 

I could show her now that 1 wani’t to blame on account of the 
rats. But never mind—let it go. I reckon i^, wouldn’t do no 
good.” 

•And so he went on a mumbling uj)stairs, and then we left. 
He was a mighty nice old^an. And always is. 

Tom was a good deal pothered about what to do for a spoon, 
hut he said we’d got to have it 5 so he t<.ok a think. \\Tien h'e 
had ciphered it out, he told me how we was to do; then we 
went and waited around the spoon-basket tilt we^ see Aunt 
Sally coming, and then Tom went^to counting the spoons and 
laying them out to one side, and I slid one of them up my 
sleeve, and Tom says: . 

“ Why, Aunt ijally, there ain’t but nine spoons, yet* 

She says: 

“G« ’long to your play, and don’t bother me. I know 
better, T counted’m mys'elf.” 

“ Well, I’ve counted them twice. Aunty, and I can’t make 
but nine." * ,,v 

She looked' out of all patience, but of coursa* she come to 
couxfl-^anybody would. 

•«I declare to gracious ther’ ain’t but faine!" she aayi. 
**Why, what in the world—^plkgue take the Giinga^ ril^porai 
^Mlgain." j 

80 1 slipped back the one I had, antf whea^m. got. dooia,. 
^ontii^, ihe sayst 
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Hang the troublesoi) mge, tlier’s tm, now!" and she 
looked bnnjr ftnd botheriul But To|p says: 

“ JVTjy, Abnty, / don't wumn there’s ten.” 

“ You numskull, didn't Jou see me count *m ? ” 

“ I know, but-” 

“Well, I’ll count’m ayain." 



oulsmouched ode, and they come out nine i»me*a9.tbe 
other time. We’il, she teas in a teiiring way--ju8t a trembling 
^1 o'Ver, Ae was so toad. Bue sSe counted and counted, till* 
^%tead|}|,ed Ih&’d start to count-in the basket fora > 1 %^ 

; iidAe^^'fiid so, %ee* times they come out right, and 

coma oi^.wrong. Then shejpabbed the basket . 
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and slammed it across the house and knocked the cat gafley« 
west; and she said out and let her have some peace, and 
if we come bothering around her again betwixt that and dinner, 
she’d skin us. So we had the odd spoon; and dropped it in 
her apron pocket whilst she was a giving us our sailing-Qrders. 
and Jim got it *11 right, along with her shingle-nail, before 
, noon. We was very well satisfied with this business, and Tom 
allowed it was wortlf twice the trouble it took, because he said 
now she fiouldn’t ever count them spoons twice alike again t< 
save her life; and wouldn’t believe she’d counted them right 
if she did • and said that after she’d about counted her head 
off,‘for the next three days, he judged she’d give it up and offei 
to kill anybody that wanted her to ever count them any more. 

So we put the sIkm'I back on the line, that night, and stoh 
one o\it of her closet. aiiJ( ke[)t f)n puttwig it back and steaUnj 
it again, for a couple of days, till she didn’t .know how man] 
sheets she had, any more, and said she didn’t cart, and wam’i 
agoing to bullyrag the rest of her soul out about it, anc 
wouldn’t count them again not to save her life, she druther di( 
first. 

So wo was all fight now, as to the shirt and the sheet an( 
the*8ix»on ifnd the candles, by the help of the calf and the rati 
and the mixed-up counting; and as to the candlestick, it warn’ 
no consequence, it would* blow over by-aud-by. 

' But that pie was a job; we had no end of trouble with tha 
pie. We fixed it up away down in the woods, and cooked i 
th^; and we' got it done at last, and very saUsfactoiyr, tooi 
but<no\! all in one day j and we had to use up. three wash-pan 
full of flour, before we got through, and we’got burnt prett; 
emuch all over, in places, arid 'eyes put Out with the smoke 
bey'luse, you see^ we didn’t want nothi^ -but iimd*Vi 

couldn’t prop it up right, and she aroula lilways in., Bn 
of nnnrae we thoiiffht of the fiffht wav at last: whitdi was ti 
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,oodk the ladder, too, in the*pie. So then we laid in with Jim, 
the second night, and tore np the sheetall in little strings,and 
twist^df them together, and long before daylight we had a lovely 
rope, that yon could a hung a person with. We let on it took 
nine months to make it. 

And in the forenoon we took it down tg the woods, but it 
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srouldnt go in the pie.•Being imu^e of a wIiole«hec.,- 

there was rope |nough for forty pies, if we’d a wanted tlKm, and 
plenty left OTO^|for»8oup, or sausage, or anything you chqpse. 
We conlda had a whole dinner ' 

* l^t j|^didji’t,tiee^ it. All we needed was just enough for 
the pie, and so* weftpro^ed the rest away. We didn't coolr* 
none of t^e piej in t^e washpan, aiiaid the solder would melt | 
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hat IJncle Silas he had a noble brass warming-pan wMch^he, 
thought considerable of, because it belonged to due of his 
ancestors with a long wooden handle that come ovif^from 
England with William the Conq^^r^jr^in the Mayflow^ bf one 
of them early ships and was hid away up garret with a lot of 
other old pots andcthings that was valuable, not on account of 
being any account because they wam’t, but on account of them 
being relicts, you know, and we snaked her out, private, and 
took her dbwn there, i)ut she failed on the first pies, because 
we didn’t knojr how, but she come up smiling on the last one. 
We took and lined her with dough, and set her in the coals, 
and< loaded her up with rag-rope, and put on a dough roof, and 
shut down the lid, and put hot embers on top, and stood off 
five foot, with the long handle, cool and comfortable, and in 
fifteen minutes she turn^ 1 out a pie that was a satisfection to 
look at. But the person that et it would \|fant to fetch a 
couple of kags of tootlipicks along, for if that ^e-ladder 
wouldn’t cramp him down to business, I don’t know nothing 
what I’m talking about, and lay him in enough stomach-ache 
to last him till next time, too. 

Nat didn’t look, when we put the witch-pie in Jim’s pan { 
and'we put'the three tin plates in the bottom of the pan under 
the vitt|.es; apd so Jim got everything all right, and as soon 
he was by himself he busted into the pie and hi(f the rope- 
ladder inside of his straw tick, and scratched some marks oh i 
tin plate and thipwed it out of the wiiidow-hole. 















Ilf’s oV> Of ABVa 


[1''ia 1 jii3 them pens was a 
(lisIrctsM'd-tough job, 
1111(1 w) was the taw; 
ind Jim allowed the 
inscription was going 
I to b(? the toughest of 
all. Tliat’rt the one 
wliich the prisoner 
has to scrabble on the 
wall. But we had to 
have it; Tom said 
we\l got to: there 
warn’t nfl case *of a 
slate prisoiyir not 
scrabbling hie inscrip- 
/ tion to leave behind^ 
and ^is coat of arms. 

I “ kook at • Lady 
I Jane Grey," he jwys; 
“ look at Gilford Qud* 


ley; look at old North* 
olibSHaiuil Why^ Huck, s’poge it is considerble troubfeaf— 
what y^^iS^ t<w 9 ol^how you going to get around itt 
Jimli 00^ to*do his inscription and cost of anns. They all do.* 
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Jim says: 

“Why, Mars Tom, I hain’t got no coat o'a^s; fhaini 
got nuffn but dish-yer ole shirt, en you toovs I got to k|^ep de 
journal on dat.” • t r 

“ Oh, you don’t understand, Jim; a coat of arms is very 
different.” • 

“Well,” I says, “Jim’s right, anyway, when he says he 
bain’t^oi no coat otarms, because he hain’t.” * 

“ I reckon / knowed that,” Tom ^ays, “ but you bet he’ll 
have one before he goes out of this—because he’s going out 
rights and there ain’t going to be no flaws in his record.” 

•So whilst me and Jim filed away at the pens on a brickbat 
apiece, Jim a making his’n out of the brass and I making mine 
out of the SDoon, Tom set to work to think out the coat of 
arms. I5y-and4)y he sa^l he’d struck .so many good one^s he 
didn’t hardly know which to take, but there ^as one which he 
reckoned he’d decide on. He says: 

“ On the scutcheon we’ll have a bend or in the dexter base, 
a saltire murrey in the fess, with^a dog, couchant, for common 
charge, and under his foot a chain embattled, for slavery, with 
a chevron vert in a chief engreiled, and three invected lines on 
a ffeld Mitre, with the nomhril points rampant on a dannaf ^^ 
ind^tfd; crest, a runaway nigger, mhle, with his bundle over his 
shoulder on a bar sinister: and a couple of guleafor supporters, 

• which is you and me; motto, Magyiore frelta-, mvaten otto. 
Got it out of a hook* -means, the mofe haste, the less speed.” • 

“Geewhilltkins,” I says, “but what does the rest of |t 
me^" • 

f, <^e ain’t got no time to bother over tlmt,” he itfifHI^ 
e got to dig in like all gitrout.” , r' 

c^* Well, anyway,”! says, “what‘8 some of 

* “ A fess—a fess is—you don’t need' tb knm wau 
111 show how to make it when he^^ .i. 
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TBB COAT OF ARMS, 

**Shacks, Tom**' I says, **! think you might tell & person. 
WhaA a hor sinister ? *' 

**Oh, I don’t know. Bnt he’s got to hove it. All the 
DobOitl^ does.” 

That wa^ just his way. If it didn’t suit him to explain a 
thing to yon, he wouldn't do it. You mighl pump at him a 
week, it wouldn’t make no dillerence. - - 

He’d got all that coat of*armR business fixed, so^ow he 
started in td* finish up ^he rest of that part of the w^rk, which 
was to plan out a mournful in^M ipt ion—said Jim got to have 
one, like they*all done. He made up a lot, ami wrote them 
out on a paper, and read (hem olT, so: 

••1. Here a captive heart bmteti t 

2. Hero a poor prisoner, fm-dook^hy theioojidand friends, 
freHed out hie eorrowjid life. 

3. Here a hnely heart broke, and a worn spirit went to 
Ua reat, after thirty-seven years of solitary captivity. 

4. Here, homeless and friendless, after thirty-seven years 
of biitein 4 paptivity, perished a noble stranger, natural eon of 
Londa XIV. 


Tom’s voice trembled, whilst he was reading them, and he 
toost broke down. When he got done, he couldn’t no way make 
up his n^id which one for Jim to sctTlblile on to the Wall, they 
was all so good; but at last he allowed he would let him scrabbld 
them all on. Jim saief it would take him % year to scrabble 
inch a lot of track onto the log^with a nailf and he di^’t 
;;^how to nuke letters, besides; but Tom said h% would 
bem ont Tor him, and then he wouldn’t have notUng 
atijast follow the lines.* Then pretty soon he says t • 
tlB^e tolbv)k,^he logs ain't agoing to do; they 8<»>’t 
^ ’ wi^ ra a dtmgebn: we got to dig the inscriptions 
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Jim said the rock was worse than the logs; he said it w<fti!d„ 
take him such a pison long time to dig them into %. ro^, he 
wouldn’t ever get out. But Tom said he would let me help 
hiip do it. Then he took a look to 'see how me and Jim was 
getUng along with the pens. It was most pesky tedious hard 
work and slow, ap^ didn’t give my hands no show to get well 
9 ! &e sores, and we didn’t seem to make no headway, hardly. 
SoToi^ays: 

I knew how to fix it. We got to have a rock'for the coat 
of arms and -mournful inscriptions, and we can kill two birds 
with that same rock. There’s a gaudy big grindstone down at 
the«aill, and we’ll smouch it, and carve the things on it, and 
file out the pens and the saw on it, too.” 

It wam’t no slouch of an idea; and it wara’t no slouch of a 
grindstone nuthbr; but allowed we’d tackle it. It w^’t 
‘‘ quite midnight, yet, so we cleared out for the ipill, leaving Jim 
at work. We smouched the grindstone, and set out to roll her 
home, but it was a most nation tough job. Sometimes, do 
what we could, we couldn’t keep her from falling ove^ and she 
come mighty near mashing us, eyery time. Tom said she was 
going to get one of us, sure, bt^ore we got through. We got 
her half wa^; and then we was plumb played out, and most 
drownd^d with sweat. We see it wam’t no use, we got to go 
and fetch Jim. So he wfised up his bed and slid the chain off 
"of the bed-leg, and wrapt it round and round his neck, and .we 
crawled out through our hole and dowh there, and Jim and me 
laid into that grindstone at\d walked ffer along like nothings 
and ToS\ superintended. He could out-£npei^tend any boy 1 
ev%r see. He knowed how to do everything. " 

Our hole was pretty bi^, bvt it wam’t big enough to g|t 
the ^ndstone through; but Jim he tqpkothe^pickjjqiS .||(m 
made it big enough. Then Tom idarkell out them thhaj^a^op 
It with &e nail, and aet Jim to work on*t^em,yri& tlie liSil w 
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>« and an iron bolt irom the rubbage in the lean-to for a 
hammer, and told him to work till the rest of his candle quit 
on hjpi, and then he could go to bed, and hi4e the grindstone 
under his straw tick and slbep on it. Then we helped him fix 
his chain back on the bed-leg, and was ready for bed ourselves. 
But Tom thought of something, and says: , 
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a good idea. And f reckon it’s been done, ft ^uat .. 
a b«en done; it stands to reason. Yes, it’s a printe good idea. 
WTiere could you keep it ? ” 

“ Keep what, Mars Tom ? ” 

“ Why, a rattlesnake.” 

“ De goodness gracious alive, Mars Tom! Why, if dey was 
as rattlesnake to come in heah, I’d take en bust right out thoo 
iat logarall, I would,* wid my head.” 

“Why," Jim, you wouldn’t be afraid of it, after a little. 
You could tame it.” 

“Tame it!” 

“Yes—easy enongh. Every animal is grateful for kindness 
and petting, and they wouldn’t thi/nk of hurting a person that^ 
pets them. An^ book will tell you that. You try—that’s dl 
1 ask; just try for two o^three days. Why, you can getjiiin' 
BO, in a little while, that he’ll love you; and sleep with yotr;, 
and won’t stay away from you a minute; and will let^ou wrap^ 
him round your neck and put his head in your mouth.” * 
“Pieose, Mars Tom— doan' talk so! I can’t $tan’ it! 
He’d let me shove his head in my mouf—fer a favour, hain’t 
itP ^ I lay he’d w(\it a pow’fuUlong time ’fo’ I oat hifii. En 
mo’ en dat, I doan’ want him to sleep wid me.” 

“ Jim, don’t act so foolish. A prisoner’s got to Jhave some^ 
kind of a dumb pet, and If a rattlesnake hain’t ever be«n 
why, ther’s more glory to be gained in your being*tbe first to 
ever try it than.rny dther way you could aver think of to,nve^ 
♦your life.” ' r *■ 

“ Wliy, Mars Tom, I doan’ want no* 
tabs bite Jim’s chin off, den whah is cfe glory? 

’ttoan’ want no rich doin’s.” * • 

^Blame i^ can’t you tryt 1 oi^ 
i^se^'l.ktt^ iiupif it don’t work.” ' ' * 

? all ifons^ef da 
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Mara Tom, Fs willin’ to tackle mos’ anything ’at 
ain’t jnreslfionable, but ef you en Hack fetches a rattlesnake in 
heah for me to tame, Fs gwyoe to leave, dat’s ahore" 

**^ell, thin, let it Ipt it go, if you’re so ballheaded abont 

it. W^e can get you Ihme garter-snakes and you can tie some 
battons on their tails, and let on they’re rattlesnakes, and I ^ 
reckon thatll have to do.” 

“ I k’n 8t%n’ dem. Mars Tom, but b^ame’ ’f I couldn’ gel 
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along widout nm, I tell you dat. I never knowed b fo, t wm 
■ o muolu*bother and trouble to be a prisoner. • 

' «*Well, it akoayt^a, when it’s done right. You got any 
.%it« aio^d here ? ” , 

* ^.No, sah, l\hain’t seed none 

we’ll get you some ratg. 

Jton Tom, I dodh’ waiU no rats. Deft do da<> 
" ' * * - roun’ over *im, en 

[ ev» see. No, sail, 


ipliy, Aten Tom, I doan' warn no rav 
i^ilst '4roC«A*tg*8tivb a body, en rustle 
-‘^liofeS, when*e’s tryin’ to sleep, 1 e 
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gimme g’yarter-snakes ’f 1*8 got to have’m, but doan’ 
no rats, I ain’ got no use fr um, skasely.” *. 

“ But Jim, you got to have ’em—they all do. So don’t^ake 
no more fuss about it. Prisone?s'ain’t ever without rats. 
Th6re ain’t no instance of it. And they train them, and pet 
them, and learn tljem tricks, and they get to be as sociable as 
flies. But you got to play music to them. You got anything 
to playjnusic on ? ” , 

“ I ain’ got nuffn but a coase comb en a piece o’ paper, en 
a juice-harp; but I reck’n dey wouldn’take no stock in a juice- 
harp.” . 

Yes they would. They don’t care what kind of music ’tis. 

1 A jew-sharp’s plenty good enough for a rat. Ail animals likes^ 
music—in a prison they dote on it. Specially, painful music; 
and you can’t got no other kind out of a,jews-harp. It always 
interests them; they come out to see what’s the Inatter with 
you. Yes, you’re all right; you’re fixed very well. You want 
to set on your bed, nights, before you go to sleep, and early in 
the mornings, and play your jews-harp; play The Last Link is 
Broken—that’s the thing that’ll scoop a rat, quicker’n anything 
else; and when you’ve played ^ut two minutes, you’ll see all 
the lats, and the shakes, and spiders, and things begin to feel 
worried ^about you, and come. And they’ll just fairly swarm 
over you, and have a noble good time.” 

« “ Yes, dey will, I reck’n. Mars Tom, but what kine er time 

is Jim havin’ ? Blest if I kin see de pint. But I’ll db it ef I 
^got to. I reck’n I better keep de arimals satisfi^, en no| 
have natrouble in de house.” ' I ' 

Tom waited to think over, and see if Jhefe wasn’t nothij^ 
, and pretty soon he says: , , 

*bOh—there’s one thing I forgot. CotuW joujaise 
here, do you reckon ? " ^ 

doan’ know bnt naaybe I oould^ Mars Tom; but 
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/oUble dark in beah, en I aiu’ got no use fr no flower, nobow, 
en she’d Uh a pow’ful sight o’ trouble.” 

“Well, you try it, anyway. Some other prisoners has 


done*it." 


“ One er dem big cat-tail-lookiu’ inullen-stalks would gro# in 
heah. Mars Tom, I reck’n, but she would^’ be wuth half de 
trouble she’d c^ss.” ^ 

“ Don’t you believe il fetch you a little one^nd you 
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plant it in the comer, over there, and raise it. And d<yi’t call 
it mnllen, call it Pitchiela—that’s its right name, when it’s in 
f prison. And you want to water Jt with youritears.” 

“ Why, li'goft plenty Spring water, Mars Tom.” 

don’t ihant spring wateryou want to water it ^th 
yo^te^ It’s the way theji always do.” 

4 “ Why, Mars |j[!pn^ I lay I kin raise one er dem midlen* 
■tallu twym spring’ water whiles another man’s a storfn 
ioisiid&an.’’ 
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“ That ain’t the idea. You got to do it with tears.” 

** She’ll die on my ban’s, Mars Tom, she sholy will; Ibise I 
dOan’ skasely ever cry.” 

So Tom was stumped. But he. Studied it over, au^’then 
sai# Jim would have to worry along the best he could with an 
onion. He promised he would go. to the nigger cabins and 
4rop one, private, in Jim’s coffee pot, in the morning. Jim 
said he^would “jis’ ’a soon have'tobacker in his coffee;” and 
found so much fault with it, and with the work and bother of 
raising the mullen, and jews-harping the rats, and pelting 
and flattering up the snakes and spiders ahif tthingi^on top 
of aU the other work he had to do on pens, and inscripljoins, 
and- journals, and things, which made it more trouble al^ 
worry and responsibility to be a prisoner than anything he 
ever undertook,* that Tom most lost ijjl patience with him ^ 
and said he was just lladened down with mOre gaudier 
chances than a prisoner ever had in the world to make a 
name for himself, and yet he didn’t know enough to apprfr 
ciate them, and they was just ab6'ut wasted on him. So Jim 
he was sorry, and said he wouldn’t behave so no more, and then 
me and Tom shoved for bed. ^ 



fl\aj3ter XXXIX 
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Ae doll timei for hei 




N the morning we went up to 
the viliage and bought a wire 
rat trap and fetched it down, 
and^ unstopped the best rat 
hole, and in about an hour we 
hiid-fifteen of fhe buUiest kind 
of OTies; and then we took it 
and put it in a safe place under 
Aunt Sally’s bed. But while 
we was gone for spiders, little 
Thomas P'ranklin Benjamin 
CJefferson Alexander Phelps 
found it there, and*openedTltth 
door of it to see if the rats 
J would come out, afld they 
did; and Aunt Sally slw corned 
in, and tthei^we got back she 
w%8 a standing on top of the 
bed raising Gain, %e rats 
'was doing what they could to 
. So* she took and dusted tu boths 


tud^e was as much as t|fo hours eating 
iSA^ or n^n,’ drat that meddlesomwcnb, and t^ 
i^^jest, pifther, b^use the irst hanl ifte M>e 0k 



see 
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of the flock. I never see a likelier lot of rats than what Chat. 

O 

first haul was. 

We got a splendid stock of sorted spiders, and bugs, and 
frogs, ahd caterpillars, and one thing or another; and we like-to 
got a hornet’s nest, but we didn’t. The family was at home. 
We didn’t give it right up, but staid with them as long as we 
Qould; because we allowed we’d tire them out or they’d got to 
tire us i^it, and they done it. Then we got allycumpain and 
rubbed onthe places, and was pretty near all right again, but 
couldn’t set down convenient. And so we went for the snakes, 
and grabbed a couple of dozen garters and hohse-snakes, and 
put*them in a bag, and put it in our room, and by that time it 
was supper time, and a rattling good honest day’s work} and 
hungry?—oh, no, I reckon not! And there wam’t a blessed 
snake up there,* when we, went back—we didn’t half tie. tha 
sack, and they worked out, somehow, and left^, But it didn’t 
matter much, because, they was still on the premises some- 
wheres. So we judged we could get some of them again. No, 
there waxn’t no real sciircity of snakes about the house for a 
considerble spell. You’d see them dripping from the rafters 
and places, every now and thi n; and they generly landed in 
yb”r plate, or down the back of your neck, and most of the time 
where 3 fou didn’t want them. Well, they was handsome, and 
striped, &nd there wam’t no barm in a million of them; but 
*that never made no difference to Aunt Sally, she despised 
snakes, be the bi;eed 'what they mightj and she couldn’t stand 
them no way ^ou could fir it; and e'very time one of them 
flopped'down on her, it didn’t make no difference what she was 
doing, she would just lay that work down and light out. 1 
'mever see such a woman. And. yon could hear her> whoop to> 
Jericho. You oo^dn’t get her to take,aboltjBf one^ thim 
the tongs. And if she turned over foun^^one in be^ 
iIm would Woiamble out and lift a howl’ t|iat you would think 
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the lipase wan afire. »be disturbed the old man so, that ho 

■aid he cfiold most wish there hadn’t ever been no snakes 

♦ 

created. Why, after every last snake bad been gone clear out 
of the house for as much as a week, Aunt Sally warn’t over it 
yet; she wam’t near over it; when she was setting thinking 
about something, you could touch her on th^ back of her neck 
with a feather tpd she would jump right out of her stockings 
It was very curious. But To'tn said all •women was^nst so. 
He said they was made that way; for some reason or'other. 

We got a licking every time one of our snakes come in her 
way; and she ftflowed these lickings warn’t nothing to what 
she would do if we ever loaded up the place agiiin with thfem. 

I didn’t mind the lickings, because they didn’t amount to 
nothing; but I minded the trouble we had, to lay in another 
lot. But we got them laid in, and all the otlTer things; and 
you never see a cabin as blithesome al Jim’s was when they’d all 
swarm out for music and go for him. Jim didn’t like the 
spiders, and the spiders didn’t like Jim; and so they’d lay for 
him and make it mighty w&rm for him. And he said that 
between the rats, and the snakes, and the grindstone, there 
wam’t no room in bed for him, /jasely; and,when there was, a 
body couldn’t sleep, it was so lively, and it was always lival/, 
he said, because ihey never all slept at one time, but tci>k turn 
about, so when the snakes was asleep flie rata was on dhek, and 
when the rats'tnmed in the snakes come on watch, so he always* 
■had one gang under himf in his way, and fothfr gang having a 
oirouB over him, and if* he got up* to hunt a ^ew place, the 
Riders would take a ‘chance at him as he crossed oviir. He 
■aid if he ever got out, this time, he wouldn’t ever be a prisoaer 
agaiii^ot*for a salaiy. 

*We||^t^ th^ three weeks, everything was in pAtty 

^Tne s'lflrt sent in early, in a pie, and evem 
tiiMant*liit J[im ^^ould get op and writeaMttle in hu 
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jonmal whitet the ink" was fresh; the pens was made, th 8 in, 
■oriptions and so on was all carved on the grindstonfi j the bed- 
leg was sawed in two, and we had et up the sawdust, and it 
give us a most amazing stomach-aclie. We reckoned we was 
all going to die, but didn’t. It was the most undigestible saw¬ 
dust I ever see 5 v»d Tom said the same. But as I was saying. 



SAWDUST DIET. 


we’d got all the work done, now, at lasv; ana we was au 
mudi *<agged out, too, but mainly Jinfl. The old man had 
ww>te a conpleof times to the plantation below Orleans tobttdh 
«and get their runaway niggbr, bot<hadn’t.got ho answen^M^hab'; 
Uiefewain*t no such plantation; so h^aUQs^ he 
mtise Jim In the St. Louis and Hew’ 
wtm he mentioned the St. Louis one^it g|ye 
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and I see we hadn’t no time to lose. 8b Tom said, 
now for tlTe nonnamons letfUrs. 

“^What’s tiem ? ” I ^ys., 

“ Warnings to the peojjie that something is up. Sometimes 
it’s don^one'way^ sometimes another. Hut there’s alwaj's 
somelx^^spying around, that gives notice rfo the governor of 
the castle. When Louis XVI. was going to liglit out of the 
Tooleries, a servant girl done it. It’S a fery good way, and so 
is the nonnamous letters. We’ll use them l)oth.* And it’s 
usual for the prisoner’s mother to change clothes with him, and 
she stays in, dnd he slides out in her eloihes. We'll do that 
too.” 

“ But looky here, Tom, wliat do jre want to warn anybody 
for, that’s something’s up ? Let them find it out for themselves 
r-it’^theif look-out.”. * 

“ Yes, I know ; but you can’t Apcnd on tlicm. It’s the 
way they’ve acted from the very si art—left us to do everythivf/. 
They’re so confiding and mullet-headed tiiey don’t take notice 
of nothing at all. So if we don’t give them notice, there won’t 
be nobody not nothing to intea-fere with us, and so after all out 
hard work and^.troubIe this eseafe ’ll go off jjerfeetly flat: won’t 
amount to nothing —won’t be nothing to it.” ' 

“ Well, as for me, Tom, that’s the way I’d like.” • 

** Shacks,” he says, and looked disgusted. So I says 
“Bnt I ain’t going to make no complaint. Anyway that* 
Baits you salts me. \\%at you going totio a^ut the servant* 
girif” ^ 

** YpuH be hbr. You slide in, in the middle of th9 night, 
and ^^ook thatyaller*girl’s frock.” • 

“^l^jiTom, thatll makb.trouble next morning} because^ 
lAe prgb^ ^ain’t got any but that one.” 
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“All rigHt, then, I’ll do it; but I could carry it an, 
bandy in my own togs.” 

“ You wouldn’t look like a ser^tant-girl, <Aen, would you ? ” 

“ No, but there won’t be nobody to see what I look like, 
anyway” . 

“ That ain’t got nothing to do with it. The thing for us 
to do, is just to do our duty, and not worry aboijt whether any¬ 
body see* us do it or*not.' Hain’t you got no principle at all?” 

“All fight, I ain’t saying nothing; Fm the servant-girl. 
Who’s Jim’s mother? ” 

“ I’m his mother. I’ll hook a gown from .^tmt Sally.” 

“ Well, then, you’ll have to stay in the cabin when me and 
Jim leaves.” 

“ Not much. I’ll stuff Jim’s clothes full of straw and lay 
it on his bed to"represent his mother ir disguise, and Jim ’U 
take the nigger woman’s g*own off of me and wear it, an(rwe’ll 
all evade together. When a prisoner of style escapes, it’s called 
an evasion. It’s always called so when a king escapes, ^rinstance. 
And the same with a king’s son ; ‘it don’t make no difference 
whether he’s a natural one or an;unnatural one.”J^ 

So Tom he wi;ote the nonhamous letter, and I smouched 
theiyaller wench’s frock, that night, and put it on, and shoved 
it undef the front door, the way Tom told me to. It said: 

Bemare, U hremng. Keep a fkarp loohout, UNKNOWN Fbibhd* 

c 

Next night we stUck a picture whihh Tom drawed in blood, 
of a skull and ‘crossbones, c-n the fronV door; and next night 
anothef'one of a coffin, on the back door. ’ I niver see a fexoily 
in •such a sweat. They couldn’t a been worse scared if the 
'^Ililace had a been full of ghosts kjting for them behind evety* 
thing and under the beds and shivering «th^|^ the aj^ Ha 
door banged, Aunt Sally she jumped,' and'kud “ oneh I ” if any¬ 
thing fell, she jumped, and said “ oudfl ” if you happened ^ 



rnn STHA.W DUHMY. <01 

Bhewarn't noUoing, 8he done tlje game; she 
WUhtet ^ ftoway and be satisfied, because she allowed there 
WM something behind her every time—so she was always a 
^Mng ^ad, sudden, and saying « ouch,” and before she’d 
get two-th&ds around, she’d whirl back again, and say it again; 








piOUBtK IB RnswiNO. 


tp go to bed, but she dasn’t set up. So the 
’^“7 ’•'**4 Tom .said; he said he never *we 
Ho “id ihihowed it wasrflone 




*^JS»r % grand bniget So the very next 
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morning at tbe streak of dawn we got another letter ready,<ftnd 
was wondering what we better do with it, because we Tieard 
them say at supper they was going to have a nigger on watch 
at both doors all night. Tom he wgnt down the lightnid^-rod 
to spy around; and the nigger at the back door was' asleep, 
and he stuck it in the back of his neck and come back. This 
letter said: 

' ✓ 

Don’t \'^ay me, I tcUh to ue 'yov/r friend. There ie a deepratofang of eret- 
throate fromvrer in the Ingean Territory going to tteal your rvruueay nigger to¬ 
night, and they have teen trying to Mare you to at you mill ttay in the houte 
and not bother them. I am one of the gang, but hare got religgion and mith to 
guit -it and lead a honeit life again, and mill betray the hhlUh deeign. They 
mill eneah damn from northardt, along the fence, at midnight emaet, mith a 
faUe hey, a/nd go in the nigger't eabin to get him. I am to be off a pieee ae^ 
blom.atin horn f I tee any danger; but ttead of that, I mill BA Uhe a the^ 
men eu they get in and not blow ad all; then mhiltt they are getting hie ehaine 
^ hjote, you flip there and lock them in, and can kill them at your leaeure. Don't 
do anything but juet the may J ^m telling you, i/ you do they miU tmpieieii 
tomething and raite nhoopjamhoreehoo. J do not mith any-reteard but to hnem 
I have dene the right thing. 

hvuiowa faiMD 



XL 

^ after breakfast, "land 

^y _ tcKtk niy canoe and 

/ "._.''' ,:; went over the river 8 


m¥ 



fishin/J, with a lunch, 
and had a goofl tinjc, 
and took a look at the 
raft and found her all 
right, and got home late 
to supper, and found 
them in such a sweat 
and worry they di^nil 
know which ead they 
was standing ‘on, and 
made us go right ofl* 
to bed the minute we 
was dote supper, and 
wouldn't teir Ws what 


' thd troable was, and sev^ let on a word about the new let^, ' 
bat didn*Uneed to, because we Jcnow%d as much about it as any> 4 w 
bcNfy and as spoi^ as we was half upstairs and her Back 
V was tamed, wp Ad f j^tbe Bellar cubboard and loaded np a good 
,||Bcil*aiid*to» it 19 Asoar foom and went to bed, and got up 
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tboni half'past eleven, and Tom put on Aunt Sallj’s^cffesi., 
that be stole and was going to start with the lunch, Vt says; 

** Where’s the butter ? ” 

• * u 

" I laid out a hunk of it,” I sflys, ** on a pieoe oj^ corn- 
pone.” 

“ Well, you lefUit laid out, then—it ain’t here.”' 

“ We can get along^without it,” I says. 

“ Wsf'can get alodg loilh it, £oo,” he says; “just you slide 
down cellu and fetch it. And then. mosey right down the 
lightning-rod and come along. I’ll go and stuff the skaw into 
Jii$^ clothes to represent his mother in disguisS, and be ready 
to ha like a sheep and shove soon as you get there.” 

So out he went, and /lown cellar went I. The hunk of 
butter, big as a person’s fist, was where I had left it, so I took 
up the slab of corn-pone with it on, and blowed out my light, 
and started upstairs, ver^ stealthy, and got up to the main 
floor all right, but here comes Aunt Sally with a candle, and I 
clapped the truck in my hat, and clapped my hat on my head, 
and the next second she see me; and she says: 

“ You been down cellar ? ” 

« Yes’m.” 

“ What you been doing down there ? ” 

“Nbth’n." 

“WotA’w/” 

“No’m.” 


“Well, theq. what possessed yod to go down 
time of night IF ” < 

“ I'don’t know’m.” 


“Yon don’t know? Don’t answer me that way ,^^4 
Wdat to know what you been doing down there ? ” 

“I haint been doing a single thing, 

IgrafitouB if lhave.” < •' 

I raokoned ake’d let me go, Bow,.au^j 




yrms rwiLANCB committbb. 4(ii 

woolA; bob I a^se there was so many strange things going on 
Ai -ymi Jost hi a sweat about eveiy little thing that wam*t 
yardstick str^ht ; sp ;he says, very decided: 

“iwujusti march into that setting-room and stay there till 
I come. You'been up to something yon no business to, and I 
>•7 ni 6nd out what it is before rm done jrith you.” 

So she went away as I opened the d^r and walked into the 

's\ 
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■eUilig-ioom. My, bul there was a Aowd there! Fiftetp 
fiunmts, and every on#of them had a gun. I Vas most power- 
fill idek, and sldnk td a chair and set down. They sfiR setting 
ffmne of them talking a little, in a low voice, and c)l of 
fi^lbty and unea^, but tiy&g to lool|» like they wam% 4 » 
j^^i^^the^ rfras, because they was always talcMg off 
*' * * lil/ad putfing them on, and scratching their heads, 

* * ,thei{*teats,*aad 'fumbling with their«ibottcns. 
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I wurn’t easy myself, but I didn’t take my bet off, ^ftbe. 
same. ^ 

I did ^sh Aunt Sally would come, and get done with me, 
and lick me, if she wanted to, and let me get away ahJ tell 
Tom hoi^we’d overdone this thing, and what a thundering 
hornet’s nest we’d got ourselves into, so we could stop fpoBng 
around, straight off, a^ clear out with Jim before these rips 
^t out (ff patience anoWAe for'us. ■ 

At last she come, and begtin to ask me questions, but I 
caidd/n't answer them straight, I didn’t know which end of me 
was up; because these men was in such a fidgelf now, that some 
was'Wanting to start right now and lay for them desperadoes, 
and saying it wam’t but a few minutes to midnight; and 
others was trying to get them to hold on and wait for the 
sheep-signal; aAd here was aunty pegging away at the ques; 
ti()n8, and me a shaking all over and ready to sink down in my 
tracks I was that scared; and the place getting hotter and 
hotter, and the butter beginning to melt and run "down my 
neck and behind my ears; and pretty soon, when one of them 
says, “ Pm for going and getting in the cabin first, and right 
now, and catching them wheh they come,” I most dropped; 
sAd# streeh pf butter come a trickling down my forehead,’and 
Aunt Stily she see it, and turns white as a sheet, and says: 

‘‘Fot the land’s sake what is the matter with the child !— 
Ws get the brain fever as shore as you’re bom, and theyVe 
qpaingottti” ^ 

And everylfodyrans to see, and she snatches off m^Iu^ 
and out^mes the bread, and what sras Itft orthe butter, S|td 
shflt'gtabbed me, and hugged me, and says*: . 

•w ?Oh, what ^n^tum you” did ^ve me! and hoirigla^l 
giatf^I am it ain't no worse; for luqh’fearansti 
rains bat it pours, and srhen f see mat truci:'|^ 
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Wm jkw braJiM wonid be if— Dear, dear, whydnt yoo tati 
me that mil you’d been down there for, / wouldn’t a oared. 
Now^er out to.bed, and don’t iemme see no more of you till 
.moraingt” 

I was upa^rs in a second, and down the Ughtftngi^od io 
another one, and shinning through the dar]( for the lean*to. I 
oonldnt hdidly get my words out, so anxious; bat*I 

told Tom as quick as I could*, we Ifialt jump for it,^ow, and 
not a minute to lose^the house full of men, ybnder, wiSb 
gunsl 

His eyes jd^ blazed ; and he says: 

** No!—is that So ? Ain’t it bully 1 Why, Iluck, if it was 
to do over again, I bet I could fetcl^two hundred 1 If we could 
put it off till-” 


• “jBurry 1 Aurry/• I says. “ Where’s Jiiif?” 

“ Bight at your elbow; if you riach out your arm you Can 
touch him. He’s dressed, and everything’s ready. Now well 
slide out and give the sheep-signal.” 

But then we heard the tramp of men, coming to the door, 
and heard them begin to fumble with the padlock; and heard 
a man say: 

**1 told you we’d be too soon; tney navenx come«-faa 
door is looked. Here, Ill lock some of you into the (^hin and 
yon lay for ’em in the dark and kill 'em when they come ^ and 
W rest scatter around a piece, and listen if yon can hear ’ei& 


I, in they come, Bht couldn’t wee us in thi dark, and most 
. tv^ dh' us whi&t we* was hustling to get under the*tfed. But 
"mjldt all rl^ht^and out through the hole, swift* bus 
, me next, andTom'last, which was according W 
^N^ire was in the lean-to, and beard trainings 
B. So we* crept to the door, and Tom stiqiiied 
tithiy %ye to the crack, but couldn’t make out 
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nothing, it was so dark; and whisper^ed and said he wonldJ^ten • 
for the steps to get further, and when he nudged us Jim must 
glide out first, and him last. So he set his ear to the^nack 
and listened, and listened, and listened, and the steps a scraping 
around, om there, all the time; and at last he nudged us, ii|pd 



Ton oauofix oa a srunaa. 

» 


" are «lid out, and stooped down, not breathing, and : 

'She least noise, and slipped stealthy towards the fen^ia ; 
file, and got to it,all iight,and me and Jfuf'evfn it; hu^l 
britches catched fast on a splinter on the^Yop niL 
hear the ste^ coming, so he had to pull' looae^irttf^j 
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and made a noise; and as he dropped in our trackii 
ud started, somebody sings out: 

“^Vho’s that? Aijs^er, or ni shoot! ” 

* But we didn’t answer} we just unfurled our heels and 
sh^ed. Then there was a rush, and a bang, bang. Sang! and 
the bulleto fairiy whizzed around us! W« heard them slnir 
out: 


** Here they are 1 They’ve broUe tor*the river! after'em, 
boys! And turn loose the dogs! ” 

So here the^ come, full tilt. We could hear them, because 
they wore boots, and yelled, but we didn’t wear no boots, and 
didn’t yelL We was in the path to the mill; and when\hey 
got pretty close on to us, we dodged jntf» the bush and let them 
go by, and then dropped in behind them. They’d had all the 
dogs^hut np, so they wouldn’t scare off the*rol)hers; but by 
this time somebody had let them 0M<se, and h(‘re they come, 
making ppw-wow enough for a million ; but they wusonr dogs; 
so we stopped m our tracks till* they ciUched up; and when 
they see it wam’t nobody but us, and no exeitenient to offer 
them, thqr only just said howjjh^, and tore right aheu<l towards 
the touting and clattering ; and ihen we yp steam again and 
^l^izsad along after them till we was nesirly to liie uiilb asUk 
th|^ struck up through the bush to where my cjinoe ^as tied, 
and hopped in and pulled for dear fife towards the middje of 
the rivn, but didn’t make no more noise than we was dbleeged 


to. ^_Then we struck Ait, easy and cot^orl^le, for the islaiM 
*^016 my raft was ; a(d we could<hear them yt‘lling and bark* 
tog et each otfier all up and down the bank, till we^^as so iar 
Mtoy iliii^unds gotfdim and died out. And when we stepned 
^,to thg nft, I says: -' * 

you’re a free man again, and 1 bet you 
a slavey no more.” 

j|.li||^ty gofid job it wnz, too. Hock. It ’us planned 
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beautiful, eo it ’uz done beautiful; en dey ain’t no&o%ikingit> 
up a plan dat’s mo’ mixed-up en splendid den what dat one 
'wuz.” . B 

We was all as glad as we could 'be, but Tom was the glad¬ 
dest of all, because he had a bullet in the calf of his teg. 

When me and ^ Jim heard that, we didn’t feel so brash as 
what we did before.^It was hurting him^ considerble, and 
bleeding,; so we laid: mtar-ln th'e wigwam and tore up one of 
the duke’s'shirts for to bandage him, but he says; 

“Gimme the rags, I can do it myself. Don’t stop, now; 
don’t fool around here, and the evasion booming hlong so hand¬ 
some ; man the sweeps, and set her loose ! Boys, we done it 
elegant!—’deed we did. I wish wdd a had the handling of 
Louis XVI., there wouldn’t a been no ‘ Son of Saint Louis, 
ascend to heaveif!’ wrote down in hie biography: no, sir^, we’d» 
a whooped him over the bSrder —that’s what we’d a done with 
him —and done it just as slick as nothing at all, too. Man the 
sweeps—man the sweeps! ” 

But me and Jim was consulting—and thinking. And after 
we’d thought a minute, I says: 

“ Say, it Jim.” 

So he says: , 

“ Well, den, dis is de way it look to me, Huck. Ef it wuz 
him dat ’uz bein’ sot free,* en one er de boys wuz to git shot, 
Irould ho say, ‘ Go on en save me, nemmine ’bout a doctor rir 
t* save dis one ? ’ Is dat like Mars Tola Sawyer ? Would he 
say dat? You he wouldn’t! Wdl, 'den, is Jim gwyne to® 
say it ? *IVo, sah—I doan’ budge a step out’n dis place, ’dout a 
doctor: not if it’s forty year 1 ” » ' 

I knowed he was white ihsid^,and I reckoned he’d‘hay what 
he did say—so it was all right, now, as^*I ^^Id Toi^ w^ 
agoing for a doctor. He raised considerbte row it,L 
me and Jim stuck to it and wouldn’t'budge;, so he'itasfoi 
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•emvAi^g out and setting the raft loose himself; but we wouldn’t 
let him. ^Then he give us a piece of his mind—but it didn't do 

nog(^. . ^ ^ 

So when he sees me getting the canoe reatly, he says: 

“ Well, then, if you’re bound to go, I’ll tell you the way to 



do, when yon get to>the village. Shut the door, and blin4fold 
the doctor tight and fast, an^ make him sWear to be silent a#> 
Qe glJtve, andxulU^ purse full of gold in his hand, and thefi take 
fndlead him im arolbd the back alleys and everywheres, in the 
*darii, and ^n fet(^*him Sere in the canoe, in a roundabout 
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waj'l^ongst the islands, and* search him, and tahe hit^alk* 
away from him, and don’t give it back to him till you get him 
back to the village, or else he will chalk this raft so he eagi find 
it again. It’fl the way they all do.”^ ‘ 

So 1 said I would, and left, and Jim was to hide in the 
woods when he see^the doctor coming, till he was gone again. 




lije'doftor was an old man; 
a very nice, kind-liK)k- 
ing old man, when I'got 
him iij>. I told him me 
and my brother was over 
on Spanish*Island hunting, 
/fsterday aAcmoon, and 
camjted on a piece of a rail 
^ found, and about mid¬ 
night he must a kicked his 
gun in bis dreams, for it 
went off and shot him in 
the leg, and we Vantetf hin;^ 
Jfi go over there and fix it 
and not say nothing aboi^ 
it, nor let anybodjk know,* 
because we wanted to come 
I evening, and surprise th# folks. 

- ^ Is yoAr folks ? ” he saya 

"Tl)* Phelpses, down yonder.” ^ 

, ;** be says. And aftey a mtnute, be fcys; “ How’d jo%, 

I says, "and it shot him." 

kdkfMun,*«lie saVa 

WlS'TiW.^* 



.■’t 


*mi nooToa 
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So he lit up his lantern, and got his saddle-bags, and 
started. Bat when he see the canoe, he didn’t like'the look oi 
her—said she was big enough for one, but didn’t'look jiretty 
safe for two. « I saya: , ' 

“ Oh, you needn’t be afeard, sir, she carried *the three of 
us, easy enough.” 

, “ What three ? . 

“ Why, me and and—and—and tiie gwnj^ that’s what 

I mean.” . ' , 

“ Oh,” he says. 

But he put his foot on the gunnel, and Vocked her; and 
shock his head, and said he reckoned he’d look around for a 
bigger one. But they was all locked and chained; so he took 
my canoe, and said for me' to wait till he come back, or I could 
hunt around further, or maybe I better go down home and get 
them ready for the surpHlse, if I wanted to. But 
didn’t; so I told him just how to find the raft, and then he 
started. 

I struck an idea, pretty soon. ■ I says to my^lf, spos’n he 
can’t fix that leg just iu three shakes of a sheep’s tail, as the 
saying is ? spos’n it takes hini' three or four days? What are 
^e ^ing tb do?—lay around there till he lets the cat out of 
the bag ? No, sir, I know what 1% do. I’ll wait, and when 
l^e comes back, if he says he’s got to go anymore, I’U get down 
'&ere, .too, if I swim; and we’ll take and tie him, and keep 
bitn, and shove out drwn the river; and when Tom’s done with 
him, we’ll give'h\m wnat it)s worth, or ill we got, and thSn 1^ 
him get*usWe. 

So then I crept into a lumber pile to.get some sleep; and 
,,next time I waked up the san wm away up over my.head I I 
s^'out and went for the doctor’s house, bu^ they toldi^ ho^ 
giwe away in the night, some time or otiier, und wamt ba^ 
yet. Well, thinks I, that looks potweriuVbad fas-aiU^ 
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^|lig«at for the island, right off. So away I shoved, and turned 
the conie% and nearly rammed my head into Uncle Silas’s 
stomach I > He says: 

“Why, ToirCI Whete jrou been, all this time, you rascal ? ” 
“/hain^ been nowheres,” I says, “only just hunting for 
the runaway nigger—me and Sid.” 



•-- 

KCLB SILAS IN DANOS 


“Why, where ever Bid you gq?”he says. “Touradlit’s 
IWW n^gnfy oneaiy.” • 

*, iieedi%“'/ says, “ because we was all right. We 

golfed th^ioen and the dogs^ but they outrun oe, and w« 
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lost them ; but we thought we heard them on the water, ag wc 
gbt a canoe and took out after them, and crossed’ oi% but' 
couldn’t find nothing of them; so we cruised along np^hore 
till we got kind of tired and beat out; and tied^np the<nanoe 
and went to sleep, and never waked up till about an boor ago, 
then we paddled over here to hear the news, and Sid’s at the 
^t>office to see What he can hear, and I’m a branching 6at to 
ge^romething to eaf^r us^ and,then we’re going home,*’. :. 

So then we went to the post-office to get “ Sid but’^st 
as I suspicioned, he wam’t there; so the old man he g^ toiler 
out of the office, and we waited a while longej;^b;|^. Sid ^dn’t 
con^e; so the old man said come along, let Sid foot it home, or 
(»noe-it, when he got done fooling around—^but^e would ride. 
I couldn’t get him to let ue stay and wait for Sid; and he said 
there wam’t no, use in it, and I must come along, and let Aunt 
Sally see we was all right. ' . « 

When we got home,'Aunt Sally wa^that glad toji ee me 
she laughed and cried both, and hugged me, and girlie one 
of them lickings of hem that don’t amount to ^ucks, and said 
she’d serve Sid the same when he come. j 

And the place was plumb iUi of farmers and ftnuers* wives, 
'W dinner ;< and such another clack a body never heard. Old 
'Mr^. If,otchkiss was the worst; her tongue was agoing all the 
time. She says; 

, ‘ Well, Sister Phelps, Pve ransacked that^ir cabin over an’ 

t b’iieve the nigger ^as crazy. I says so to Sister Danft^~ 
didn't I, Sister Oamiell ?—s’l, he’s crap, s’!—them^ i 
midsl^d. ^You all beam me: he’s crazy, s’l; eve 
shows it, s’l. Look at that-air grindstone, s’l; waal'^ 

^ms *1 any cretnr ’.•^s in his qght mind’s agoin’ to 
thfca or^ things on to a grindstone, si? HeretidiV^ 
pemm busted his heart; 'n' here to 
^ity-sevm year, V aU that—nateherl ran 6*.’ 
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V sich. everlast’n rubbage. He’s plumb crazy, s’l; it’s what I 
says in the fust place, it’s what I says in the middle, ’n’ it’s 
what J says last.’n’ all^the time—the nigger’s crazy—crazy’s 
Nebokoodneezer, s’l.” • 

“ An’ look at that-air ladder made out’n rags, Sister Hoteh- 
kiss,” Jays old Mrs. Damrell, “ what in the^nnme o’ goodness 
could he ever \<cant of-” 

“The very words I was a-sayiTl’ no tenger ago yi’n this 
minute to Sister Utterback, ’n’ she’ll tell you so hertolf. Sh- 



OLD MI18. 
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she, look at that-air rag ladder, sh-she; ’n’ s’l, yes, look at it 
s’I~~whatC(mW he a wanted of it, s’l ? Sli-S>he, Sister Hotchkiss, 

sh-she^-” 

“ But how in'the Ration’d they ever (fit that grinSItone vn 

there, any-way ? ’n’ who»dug that-air hole 1 ’n’ who-” 

“ My teiy viorda. Brer P^rod T I wiis arrayin’—pass tbai>s 
o’ OK’lasqeik wwt ye?—I was a-rayin’ to Sisler 
I^pnlap, jist*thi8 minftte, £ow did they git that grindstone in 
there, •’I.* Withont/Mefp, mod you—’thont hd/p^^ Thadc 

t»it 
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wher* ’ti8.j Don’t tell me, s’l; there wuz help, 8’|,j’m’ ther^ 
vnz iplefity help, too, e’l; ther’8 ben a ( 2 o 2 en.a-helpin’ that 
nigger, ’n’ I lay I’d skin every last nigger on this place, Ipt Pd 
find opt who done it, s’l; ’n’ moredVer, s’l——” 

*'A dozen says jonl—forty couldn’t a done everything 
that’s been done. •Ix)ok at them case-knife saws and things, 
Sow tedious they’ve >een made; look at that bed-leg sawed off 
with ’m,*a week’s wdlk for six men; look at that nigg^ made 
out’n straw on the bed; and look at—*—” 

“ You may well say it. Brer Hightower! It’s jist as I was 
a-saj^in’ to Brer Phelps, his own self. S’e, vlliat do you think 
of it. Sister Hotchkiss, s’e ? think o’ what. Brer Phelps, s’l ? 
think o’ that bed-leg savjed off that a way, s’e ? thi/rik of it, 
s’l ? I lay it never sawed itself off, s’l—somebody sawed it* 
s’l; that’s my opinion, take it or leave it, it mayn’t^be no 
’count, s’l, but sich as’t &, it’s my opinion, s’l, ’n’ if anybody 
k’n start a better one, s’l, let him do it, s’l, that’s a}]. I says 
to Sister Dunlap, s’l-” 

“ Why, dog my cats, they must a ben a house-full o’ niggers 
in there every night for four w^^Jrs, to a done all that work. Sister 
Phelps. look at Ahat shirt—every last inch of it kivered over 
with secret African writ’n done with blood! Must a ben » raft 
uv’m at it right along, «!’. the time, amost. Why, Pd give 
twe dollars to haveiit read to me; ’n’ as for the niggers that 
Wrote it, I ’iWl’d take ’n’ lash’m til-” 

"People to ^Ip'chim, Brother MfarplesI Well, I ^k(m 
you’d tHnk so, if you’d a been in this nouse for a while^baokt, 
Why, they’ve stole everything they could lay their 
and we a watching, all the^ time, mind yon. They sfolii 
shi^ right off o* the line! and ae-jfor that sheet the/xttdw the 
rag ladder ont of theri ain't no telijng h«w-=i|any 
rfidn’t steal that; and flour, and tyindlest aid caq^Saftikich^it^ 
spoons, 4fl the dfl warmings, and &sA a 
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4hat l»diwem^ber| now, and my new calico dress; and me, 
and Silas, and^piy Sid and Tom on the constant watch day and 
nighty as I was »tellingjou, and not a one of us could catch* 
hide nor hair, nor sight nor sound of them; and here at the 
last minute, lo and behold you, they slides right in under our 
noses, and fools us, and not only fools U8 the Injun Terri¬ 
tory robbers too, and actuly gets away with that nigger, saft 
and sound, and that with sixteen^men and twenty-two (fogs 
right on their very heelaat that very time! I tell y()u, it Just 
bangs anything I ever hmrd of. Why, speriis couldn’t a done 
better, and beeh^io smarter. And I reckon they must a been 
sperits—because, you know our dogs, and ther’ ain’t no better; 
well, them dogs never even got on tl^ track of ’rn, once I You 
Hxplain thal to me, if you can !—any of you! ” 

• “ Well, it does beat-” * 

“ Laws alivei I never-” 

** So l^lp me, I wouldn’t a be-” 

“ iTouse-tbieves as well as- 

‘‘Go6dne8BgrBciou88akes,*rd a ben afeard to live in sich 

a. _» 


“’FVaid to Uvel —why, I was that scxired,! dasn’J hard^ go 
to bed, or get up, or lay down, or seLjown. Sister Kidgtavay. 
Why, they'd steal the very—whjFf goodness sakes, can 
gneM what kind of a fluster I was in by the t|ne midnight come, 
last nigh^‘ I hope to gracious if I wam’t afraid the/d steal* 
0* the &mily I I Iras just to that p^s, | didn’t have no 
reaeimmg funltim no afore. It looki foolish enough, now, in 

but I says to myself, there’s my two poor b(^ asleep, 
in that lonesome room, and I declare to goodwess 
t^ nnea^ 't I crep’jjp there and lock*^’em in! I dkl* 
trindij because, yon know, when you get scared, 
running on, and getting worse and worse, 
|iiM^liii|yoiir^^^ gets to addling, and you get to doing 
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all Borts o’ wild things, and by-and-by yon think to ypnfself^ 
spos’n I was a boy, and was away up there, and the*' door ain’t 

‘locked, and you-” She stopped, lopMng k^d of wondjwing, 

and then she turned her head around slow, and when her eye 
lit on me—I got up and took a walk. 

Says I to myself, I can explain better how we come to not 
be in that room this'morning, if I go out to ouq side and study 
over it ajittle. So I done It. IBut I dasn’t go fur, or she’d a 
sent for Are. And when it was late in the day, the people all 
went, and then I come in and told her the noise and shooting 
waked up me and “ Sid,” and the door waf 'locked, and we 
wanted to see the fun, so we went down the lightning-rod, and 
both of us got hurt a little, and we didn’t never want to try 
that no more. And then I went on and told her all what} 
told Uncle Silas before; and then shevsaid she’d forgive u*. 
and maybe it was all righf< enough anyway, and about what a 
body might expect of boys, for all boys was a pretty harum- 
scarum lot, as fur as she could see; and so, as long as no harm 
hadn’t come of it, she judged she'better put in her time being 
grateful we was alive and well .and she had us still, stead of 
fret^ng oyer what^was past an^ done. So then she kissed me, 

■ and .patted me on the head, and dropped into a kind of a brown 
study ;.and pretty soon jumpij up, and says: 

t“ Why, lawsam|jrcy, it’s most night, and Sid not come yet! 
What has become of that boy ? ” 

I see my chape ;';,8o I skips up and says: 

" I’ll run right up to town and get him,” I says. 

“ you won’t,” she says. “ You’ll stay right wh^ you^ 
arei; otu’s enough to be lost at a time; If he aini^ here to 
«snpmr, your unue 'll go.” ' ^ " 

Well, he wam’t there to sn^ip; ^od^t a&eY^afyst 
unde went. ‘ * 

He oome back about ten, a little '1^ nneanr; Udn't nu 
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• acrdasJom’a tiack. Aunt Sally was a good deal uneasy; but 
Uncle Silas he said there warn’t no occasion to be— »boys will be 
bdys^he said, ayd yoij^’ll^see this one turn up in the momingf 
all sound and right. So she had to be satisfied. But she mud 
she’d set up for him a while, anyway, and keep a light 
burning, so he could see it. 



And then when I went up to bed she conTePnp with me and 
fetched her candle, lind tucked me in, and moth^M me so 
good I felt mean, and Uko I couldn’t look her in the face ^and 
she set 4own on the bed ^d talked with dib a long time, an^ 
tlildwfltot a sp]pq^id^y Sfm was, and didn’t seem to wibt to 
fver stq) tailing a^ut ’him; and kept asking me every now 
and thoC reckoned he &)uld a got lost, or hurt, or maybe 
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drovnded, and might be laying at this mimte, some^htres,. 
suffering or dead, and she not by him to help him,'4nd so the 
^8 would drip down, silent, and 1 would tell her that Sid was’all 
righ^ and would be home in the morning, sure; and she would 
squeeze my hand, or maybe kiss me, and tell me to say it again, 
and k^p on saying it, because it done her good, su'd she vm in 
so much trouble. And when she was going aw^, she Iboked 
down in py eyes, so eteady ^nd gentle, and says: 

“The door ain’t going to be lock^, Tom; and there's the 
^ window and the rod; but you’ll be good, won't you ? And you 
won’t go? For sake.” 

Laws knows I wanted to go, bad enough, to see about Tom, 
and was all intending to go; but after that, 1 wouldn’t a went, 
not for kingdoms. 

But she was on my mind, and Tom was on my mind} so k 
slept veiy restless. And,twice I went down tjlie rod, away in 
tbft night, and slipped around front, and see her setting there 
by her candle in the window^with her eyes towards the road 
and the tears in them; and I wished I could do something for 
her, but I couldn’t, only to sw^ar that I wouldn’t never do ' 
nothing to grieve her any more. And the third time, I waked 
^ Up ai dawn, and slid down, and she was there yet, and her candle 
was mott out, and hy oit^pay head was resting on her hand, 
and^she was a8leep.|, ' 





|j old man was up town 
again, before breakfast,' 
but couldn’t g^t no 
track of Tom; and 
both of them set at 
the table, thinking, 
and not saying no¬ 
thing, and looking 
mournful, and their 
coffee getting cold, 
and not eat anything. 
And by-and-by the old 
mSii siiys» • ^ 

“Did I gfwe yon « 
^e letter ? " • 


/ 


“What lejterf ” 
“The one I 


TOM SAWTBB ^OUMDSa 


one I got 
yeslfivday out of the 
po8t'Office.r 


“No, you didn’^give me no letter.” 

, “ I most p forgot it.” , 

^4^0 nimnaag^ his packets, and then went off Momo^berit 
Ju(f laidlb dosra, and fetched it, and give it to her. 
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“Why it’s from St. Petersburg—^it’s from ^is.” 

I allowed another walk would do me good; butrl couldn’t 
stir. But before she' could break it open, she dropped it and 
^n—for she see something. And so did I. It was Tonf Saw¬ 
yer on a mattress; and that old doctor; and Jim, in her calico 
dress,,with his hands tied behind him; and a lot of people. I 
hid the letter behind the first thing that come handyl and 
tushed. She flung iTerself Top, crying, and says: 

* “ Ohf he’s dead, Se’s dead, I know he’s dead I ” 

And Tom he turned his head a little, and muttered some- 
^ thing or other, which showed he wam’t in 1^ right mind; 
then she flung up her hands, and says: 

“ He’s alive, thank God ! And that’s enough! ” and she 
snatched a kiss of him, and flew for the house to get the bed 
ready, and scatt^ng orders right and left at the niggers and^ 
everybody else, as fast as her tongue coiild go, every jamp of 
the way. '' 

I followed the men to see, what they was going td do with 
Jim; and the old doctor and unqje Silas followed after Tom 
into the house. The men was very huffy, and some of them 
wanted to hang Jim, for an exwliple to all the other niggers 
around ther^?, so tljty wouldn’t be trying to run away, like Jim 
done,c8nd making such-? raft of trouble, and keeping a whole 
family scared most deSTn for days and nights. But the 
others said, don’t d< it, it wouldn’t answer at all, ,he ain’t our 
nigger, ud his owne. would turn up and make us pay for him, 
sure. So that ^iqpled <them down a little, because the pfople, 
that’s alwj^ws the most anxious for to hang, a nigger that hain’t 
done jtti^ right, is always the very ones ^that ain’t the most 
anzkius to pay foi^him when, they’ve got their satis&(^on out 
dfhiip. ^ __ 

They cussed Jim condderble, though,’nn'd ^ve.him a cn4 
or two, side the head, once in a -while^ but Jins never said 
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aotging, aaa he, never let on to know me, and they took him 
* to the'^ae cabin, and pat his own clothes on him, and chained 
hipi again, and not to no bed-leg, this time, but to a big staplg 
droT9 into the 'bottom 'lo^;, and chained his hands, too, and 
both legs, and said he wam’t to have nothing but bread and 
.water to eat, after this, till his owner come or he was sold at 
aactibn, because he didn’t come in a ce^in length of tlmg*, 
and filled up ohr hole, and s^d aj^uple of fanners with guns 
must stand watch around about the cat)in every nj^t, and a 
bull-dog tied to the dodr in the day-time ; and al)out this time 
they was throi^ with the job and was tapering off with a kind 
of generl good-bye cussing, and then the old doctor comes and 
takes a look, and says: 

, “ Don’t be no rougher on bins than you’re obleeged to, 
because he ain’t a bad nigger. When I got tp where I found 
the boy, I see I couldn’t cut the bullet out without some help, 
and he wam’t m no condition for rhe to leave, to go and get 
help; and he got a little worse and a little wor.se, and after a 
long time he went out of h^ head, and wouldn’t let me come 
anigh him, any more, and said if I chalked bis raft he’d kill 
me, and no end of wild foolisllh^ss like t hat, and I see I couldn’t 
*‘do anything at all with him; so I says, r«got to»have«Aefji», 
somehow; and the minute I says it,^..t-stfaw]s this niggcf from 
somewheres, and says he’ll help, an(!,he dbne it, too, ahd done 
it very welL Of course I judged he must tfe a runaway ni^ger^ 
and there I was/ and there I had to sti(j)tfright straight along 
all t]^ rest of the day^*and all nigjit. ft wag • fix, I tell you! 

1 had a couple of patients with the chills, and of c<mcse I’d of 
liked to run up to town and see them, but I dasn’t, beoaiise the 
nigger ij^ight get away* and theii I’d be t» blame; ancTye^ ^ 
nyer ^skiff come close enodgh for me to bail. So tbere^ had 
tb sfick, pli^H fiU'^ylight this morning; and I never see a 
■riggor that •was a be^r nass or fiiithfoller, and yet he was 
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reskiiig his freedom to do it, and was all tired out, too, ai)id 
see plain enough he’d been worked main hard, lately. **[ like 
the nigger for that; 1 teU you, gentlemen, a nigger like tjia 
is worth a thousand dollars—and kind treatment^ too. *1 ha 
everything I needed, and the boy was doing as well there as h 
would a done at home—better, maybe, because it was so quiet 



but thei^ I teas,' with both of’m on my hands} and tiicfe 1 
had to stick, till about dawn this morning; then some frt 
a skiff come by,^d as gopd luck would have it» niggw 
'was wtting by the pdlet with hi^i^ead p^ped oa 
•ouxm asleep; so I motioned «them in, qd^^add |hejt 
up OD hixA and grabbed him and ti^ l^,befm 
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^ irhfll he was aKmt, and ve never had no trouble. And the boy 
beii^ m i kind of a flighty sleep, too, we muffled the oars and 
hitched the raft on, and towed her over very nice and quiet, an^ 
the digger ftever mad& fflre^ least row nor said a word, from the 
start. He ain’t no bad nigger, gentlemen; that’s what 1 think 
about him.” 

^mebody says: 

“Well,It sounds very good, {kKjtor, I’m oblceged to say." 

Then the others softened up a little, too, and I |^s mighty 
thankful tisthat old do^or for doing Jim that good turn ; and 
I was glad itswas according to my judgment of him, too; 
because I thought he had a good heart in liim and was a»good 
man, the first time I see him. Then they all agreed that Jim 
had acted very well, and was desAving to have some notice 
^took of it, and reward. So every one of them promised, right 
out arid hearty^ that they wouldn’t cuss him no more. 

Then they come out and locked film up. I hoped they was 
going to*say he could have one or two of the chains took off, 
because they was rotten heiyy, or could have meat and greeiiK 
with his bread and water, but they didn’t think of it, and I 
reckoned it wam’t best for ine'to mix in, but I judged I’d get 
the doctor ’9 yam to Aunt Sally, somehow othei^ as sclin as 
rd got through the breakers that^w./\ laying just ahSad of 
me. Explanations, I mean, of how Itforg\t to mention about 
Sid being shot, when I was telling how hin and me put in*that 
dratted night paddling^ound hunting IJk runaway nigger. 

But 1 h ad plenty 4ime. Aunt« Sall^ shectiick to the sick* 
room all dsy afld aH night; and every time I see*110016 Silis 
moon^ around, I dodg^ him. 

tnnndng I heard Tom was a goo#*deal better, an^ 
Aunt Sa% was gone to get a nap. So I slips t» the 
anctfif 1 ll^d*him awake I reckoned we could put 
^t|||^«rftieftmilythAwod^ But ho was deeping. 
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and sleeping very peaceful, too; and pale, not fire-faced the 
way he was when he come. So I set down and laid''fbr hiin to 
^wake. In about a half an hour, Aunt Sally comes gliding*iii, 
and there I was, up a stump again ji 'S&e motioned me "to be 
still, and set down by me, and begun to whisper, and said we 
could all be joyful now, because all the symptoms was first rate, 
^d he’d been slee^t^S like that for ever so long, and looking 
better and peacefuller all the time, and ten to one he’d wake 
up in hitf jight mind. 

So we set there watching, and by-and-by he stus a bit, and 
opened his eyes very natural, and takes a look^and says: 
y Hello, why I’m at home! How’s that ? Where’s the raft ? ” 
“ It’s all right,” I says. 

And Jim?” • 

“ The 8ame,’i I says, but couldn’t say it pretty brash. But 
he never noticed, but says: , " 

“ Good 1 Splendid! *iVbw we’re all right and safe I Did 
you tell aunty ? ” • 

I was going to say yes; but shp chipped in and says: 

“ About what, Sid ? ” 

“ Why, about the way the \Wiole thing was done.” 
c “ What "whole thing ? ” 

“Why, the wholeJdrin^. There ain’t but one; how we set 
the runaway nigger 5ree-v-me and Tom.” 

<- “ Good land ! Set the nm— What is the child talking 

about! Dear, dear, hut of bis head ag^in! ” 

“ NOf I ain’t fut ol my ,ukad ; I know all what I’m talking 
about. W^didset him free—meandTom.*^ We*Iaid out to do it, 
and we done it. And we done it elegant, too.” He’d got a start, 
^d*'she never olKsked him up, just set and stared and stared, 
and let him clip along, and I see iS wam’t tio.aee for ma (jp 
in. “Why, Aunty, it cost us a powdir of Work-^weeks of it — 
hours and hours, every night, whillt you was all Hisleep; 'And 



TOM CONFESSES.- 


A-ja 

. we fia^to steal candles, and the sheet, and the shirt, and your 
dress, an^ spoons, and tin plates, and case-knives, and the 
irarn^ng-pa;n, and the grindstone, and flour, and just no end of 
things, and you can’t £hiak what work it was to make the 
saws, and pens, and inscriptions, and one thing or another, and 
yon can’t think half the fun it was. And we had to make up 
the pictures o^ coffins and things, and nonnainous letters from 
the robbers, and get up and •do\?h the lightning-rod, and dig 
the hole into the cabins and make the rope-ladder and send it 
in cooked Up in a pie, and send in spoons and things to work 
with, in your ir{)l'on pocket ”- 

“ Mercy sakes I ” 

-“ and load up the cabin with rats and snakes and so 

on, for company for Jim; and then you kcipt Tom here so long 

,with the butter in hia hat that you come near^piling I he whole 

business, because the men come before we was out of the cabin, 

and we 1^ to rush, and they heard us and let drive at us, and 

I got my share, and we dodged out of the path and let them 

go by, and when the dogs lome they warn’t interested in us, 

but went for the most noise, pnd we got our canoe', and made 

for the raft, and was all safe, and Jim was a free man, and we 
^ • • 
done it all by ourselves, and wasn’t it bully. Aunty 1 ” ^ * 

“Well, I never heard the likes<of it in all my Iw^i days! 
So it was yoUfjon little rapscallions, rtiat’s been making all this 
trouble, and turned everybody’s wits clean inside out aftd scared 
us all most to death, five as good a notiUn as ever I ha<l in iny 
dife,iotake it out o’ySu this very fninute. think, here I’ve 
been, night after ni^t, a— you just get well once^ou young 
•camp^ and I lay nhtan the Old Harry out o’ both o’ fe ! 

But 9bm, he was so propd and*joyful, h^ust couldn’t hoW t 

Mil* lil« top^etuist wctU it—she a-cbipping in, andTspit* 
(iu^ fire alTal&g, aM both of them going it at once, like a cat> 
nuiTeittim; sh^ says: 
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• " 

“ WM, you get all the enjoyment yo^i can ou]^ dl it 
now, for mind I tell you if 1 catch you meddling'Snth him 
again——” 

“Meddling with who?” Tom says,*dropping his smile, and 
looking surprised. 

“ With who ? Why, the runaway nigger, of course. \^o’d 
you reckon?" i 



Ton UOSK SQUARE UP IN BED. 

I 

Tom looks at' &ie very grave, and sayr: 

** Tomf'didn’t you just tell me he was^Ml rij/ht? fibunt he 
gotawajl?” ' . V- 

t “ Him t " saj? Aunt SaBy; ** the runaway nigg«r 9^ *p^ 
he h^t. TheyVe got him back, safe aqd, found, andthsfyH^ 
that oabin again, on bread and wat«i, and loB^*do#n iritb 
cihalna, till he’ll ehdmed or sold!" ^ . 



AVlrt pour ARRIVES. 


4St 


i^oai r^e square up in bed, with his eye hot, and his nost rils 
opening uid shutting like gills, and sings out to me: 

* “JThey hain’^ no right to shut him up! Shove /—and don’t 
you lose a minute. Turn Mm loose! he ain’t no slave; he’s as 
free as any cretur that walks this earth! ” 

‘‘•What does the child mean ? ” 

“ I mean every word I say, Aunt Sally, alid if somclwdy don't 
go, m go. I’ve knowed him *all Itis life, ifnd so has Tqtn, there. 
Old Miss Watson died two months ago, and she wifs ashamed 
she ever was going to sell him down the river, and saiii sot 
and she set hiifi*free in her will.” 

“Then what on earth did you want to set him free for, 
seeing he was already free ? ” , 

“ Well, that is a question, I must say; and junl like 
wome^l Why, I w.tnted the adventure, df it; and I’d 
a waded neckwieep in blood tq—gocHlness alive—Au^r 
Polly ! ”, 

If she wam’t standing right there, just inside the door, look¬ 
ing as sweet and contented*as an angel half-full of pie, I wish 
I may never I 

Aunt Sally jumped for her, and most U”gged tjic he.^! off 
of her, and cried over her, and I foqpd a giKxl enough ^li^e for 
me under the bed, for it was getting jfretty sultry for us^ seemed 
tome. And I peeped out, and in a little while Tom’s Aunt Polly^ 
shook herself loose and stood there lookii^ awoss at 'fom over 
her spectacles—kind of^jrinding him ii^ the earth, you know 
Andihea she sqys: * ' * 'V 

“ Yes, you tetter turn y’r head away—I would ifl was you, 
Tom,” 

deary me! ” says . Annt 'Sally; " *« he changed so 7 
ftat amWdjtit’s.Sid; Tom’s— Tom’s— why, where is 
T<ah f He q^aa here a minqto ago.” 

^ Y<m tnaaf^vhesdli Hock that’s what you mean I I 
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reckon 1 hain’t raised such a scamp as my Tom all theeig yWs,. 
not to know him when I see him. That would be a pretty 
howdy-do. Come out from under that bed, Huck Finn.”^ * 

So I done it. But not feeling brasli. 

Aunt Sally she was one of the mixed-upest looking persons 
I ever see; except one, and that was Uncle Silas, whep he 
come in, and they told it all to him. It kin4 of made him 
drunk, as^ you may say, and he didn’t know nothing at all the 
rest of the day, and preached a prayer-meeting sermon that 
night that give him a rattling ruputation, because the oldest 
man in the world couldn’t a understood it. 'So Tom’s Aunt* 
Polly, she told all about who I was, and what; and I had to up 
and tell how I was in such a tight place that when Mrs. Phelps 
took me for Tom Sawyer—she chipped in and says, “,Oh, go on 
and call me Aunl Sally, I’m used to it, now, and ’tain’t no need, 
to change ”—that when Ajjnt Sally took me for, Tom Sawyer, I 
had to stand it—there wam’t no other way, and I knowed he 
wouldn’t mind, because it would be nuts for him, being a 
mystery, and he’d make an adventhre out of it and be perfectly 
satisfied. And so it turned out, and he let on to be Sid, and ’’ 
made things as soft as he could for me. 

‘ And his Aunt'Polly she said Tom was right about old Miss 
Watson'setting Jim free ir. her will; and so, sure enough, Tom 
Sawyer had gone and took all that trouble and bother to set a 
'free nigger free! and I couldn’t ever understand, before, until 
that minute and that talk, how he oa'M help a body set 
nigger fre^ with his bringiitg-up. 

Well, Aunt Polly she said that when 'Aunt Sally wrote to' 
her/hat"Tom and Sid had come, all righted safe, she says to 
V Cierself: * ’ 

"^txwk at that, now I I might have^ exported it,*lekti!lljg 
him go off that way without anybody to watch l&m.* So now } 
got to go and trapse all the way down the river, eleven'hnndred 



4S8 


"^ND OUT THEM LETTERS.” 

•milerasd §nd out what that creeturf up to, ihU time; as long 
as I couldn’t seeui to get any answer out of you about it." 

*“ JHiy, I new hevd^ nothing from you,” says Aunt Sally. • 
*• WeU, I wonder 1 Why, I wrote to you twice, to ask yon 
what you oould wjuia by Sid being here." 

“ Well, I never got ’em. Sis.” 



Aunt Polly, she tdms around slow and severe, aniS says; 
“YoUjToml” * , * - 

* WeB—wAoif " he 8ays,Jdnd df pettish. 

you^lW Wt you impudent thing—hand out them 
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“ Thtm letters. I be'bound, if I have to take ahoit ot yon. 

rii-” 

“ “ They’re in the trunk. There, now, An^ they’re jijit bhe 

same as they was when I got thewi out of the office. I hain’t 
looked into them, I hain’t touched them. But I knowed 
they’d make troublf, and I thought if you wam’t in no hurry, 
I’d-” 

“ W^l, you do need skinning, there ain’t no mistake about 
it. And 9 wrote another one to tell you I was coming; and 1 
s’pose he-” 

“ No, it come yesterday; I hain’t read ii* yet, but iP$ aff ’ 
right, I’ve got that one.” 

I wanted to offer to bet two dollars she hadn’t, but I reckoned 

I 

maybe it was just as safe to not to. So I never sai^nothing. 




first 


time I catcbed 



Tom, private, I asked 
him what was his idea, 
time of the evasion ? 
—what it was he’d 
planned to do if the 
eviision worked all 
right and he managed 
(o set a nigger free 
that was already free 
before ? And he said, 
what he had planned 
in hi* he!Ml,*from *the' 
start, if we g^jj, *Jiiw 
out all safe, was for 
us U> run hint* down 
tl»y river, on (he raft, 
and |p.^e adventures 
plumb to tB^ mouth 
of the river, anfl then 
tell Ifllh about Sit 


Buu^utKc, umi uavK up uome on a steamboat'in 
•tyle, and pay, hsn rormia list time, and write word ahead and 
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get out all the niggers around, and have them wal^ him into* 
town with a torchlight procession and a brass band, and then 
he would be a hero, and so would we. ^But I, reckoned^t was 
about as well the way it was. * 

We had Jim out of the chains in no time, and when Aunt Polly 
and Uncle Silas an(|^ Aunt Sally found out how good he helped 
(he doctor nurse Toia, they made a heap of fuss over him,«nd 
fixed hiip up priniej and give Him all he wanted to eat, and a 
good timd, and nothing to do. Andtwe had him up to the 
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sick-room''; and bad a high talk; and "Tom' give Jim forty 
doljars ’^for beiM prisoner for us so patient, and doing it up so 
< * good, and Jim was pleased hao&t tp death, and busted out, and 
says: V '•*'' , ** • 

“JJoA, now. Buck, what I t^ yottr -whht li you ^ 


PATINO TEB CAPTIVE, 


iSl 


d(A on JaokJ^ islan’? I toU you ,I got a hairy breas’, en 
what’l <J® <ign un it; en I tole you I ben rich wunst, en gwineter 
to be rich agin ; en it's come true; en heah she is / Dah, 
no^I doto’ talk toW—signs is aigna, mine I tell you; en I 
knowed jto’ ’s well ’at I”u 2 gwineter be rich agin as I’s a 
stan,nin* heah die minute! ” 

^ ’And t^en Tom he talked along, and tolked alon§, and sj^s, 
le’s all three’slide out of here,,one of these nights, and get an 
outfit) and go for howling adventures amongst the Injuns, over 
in the Teriitory, for a*couple of weeks or so; and I says, all 
right, that sm^ me, but I ain’t got no money for to buy the 
outfit, and I reckon I couldn’t get none from home, because it’s 
likely pap’s been back before now, and got it all away from 
Judge Thatcher and drunk it up. • 

“No he hain’t,” Tom says; “it’s all there, yet—six 
thousand dollars anS more; and your pap hain’t ever been 
back since. Hadn’t when I come away, anyhow." 

Jins says, kind of solemn; . 

“He ain’t a cornin’ bar^ no mo’, Huck.' 

1 sayp: . 

“Why, Jim?” 

“ Nemmine why, Huck—but he ain’t cornin’ heck namo’." 

But I kept at him ; so at Iast«he says; 

“ Doan’ you ’member de house 3at was float’n down ae nver, 
en dey wuz a man in dah, kivered up, en I went^in sn uj^> 
kiver^ him and didn’ let you come in ? Well, den, you k’n git 
yo’ money when you Iranis it; k^se daVwuz^im.’’ 

^Torn’s most w^t, now, and got his buflet aa^pnd his neck 
on a watch-guard for a watch, and is always seeing w|pit time it 
is, aaid so there ain’t ndtbing more to write abQgt, and I arnsroUen 
^lail <rf it, because if Fd* a knowed what a trouble it^was ^ 
i&ka a.b^olgl’wd^dn’t a tackled it and ain’t agoing to no more. 
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* *' 

But I reckon I got to light out for the Territory ahead of the 
rest, because Aunt Sally she’s going to adopt me and” smlise 
me^ and I can’t stand it. I been there before. 



TUB END. YOtaS IBULT, BUCK FINN. 
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BARR (ROBEUt), Storie/by.* 

Crown Svo, cloth, jt. 6d. each, 

Xo a BtMEMr OIIeG. With *fllmta. 

Fpom WUtaa BtaMiS Be. 

lllustrathMia m Hal Hurst and others. 
RaTongal mth is lUnAratlons by 
-LANCEMTSPEEDandolbers. a 
AWamanteMnaiiaii, o, .• 

A PrUMa^CRMia wpaiis 

15 lllM^ons to fy.^nXIFAlL 

7»ia PaihabBati > 
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BAJUUBTKf^ANK). Novell) by. PESANT ond RICE, Novel* by. 

• PgttJIVOi Uli^. bds.. at. is. 6rf. ea. Cr. $v«>. cloth, W. c*ch; i*^l *vo, 

* ^^-‘n ZiJSOUlioh. hlust NU. ai. «ack; cl. Ui»p, aa.^ 

_ RaA4y-lCoaey Morttboy* 

Ralpmftib* 



d Wi' 

' flr 

rPl 














bucfcfam . an, net — 

RTffhe) lif DIseMOS of tips 

Alcln/ I. C MltTOS. P««t8v«, « . 


BBACONSPIELD, LORD. ByT. 

P. (yComOK. M.P. Crown Hvo.rfoth. 5 j, 

BBAR&'ljt^N), Disc. — Th« 

■niya* TiwiteiMt •! Cjneer. 

■With lIlM tit. D«nv Oro, cl., 7 ‘ - *■< JI5I 

(ARNOLD). Novels 

m BfO, ol(rth, jy. 6 rf. 

I JL OiP*t Man* 
VAtllatf JVMt. Wilhfl 
b»F®h*i«iLLKrr. 

iksKW-"- 

rtwa Towns. 

■AbvloD Hoiftio 

IiOVSf CIIEAP 
B«t, 

1 mJkiiinS.'h. ««<.».*• 

- ——IMSO. 


is: sr;.: w7h7i.......oo«. 

by t PlMlRAM. 

Ho Othor W»y. !»»*******'“•, 

Cfowp f K’tb, Hal^ach. »• e»<h. 

■Tksthsrlno s bp th/Towsr. 

Tits RsbslJJm^-- * 

* Pm« Papes EditiOss pott 1*0. «)•"" *‘o 
a.*«r«oh. UEthcr. DU.IA ^ A*^- 

jlyPSAOHs 

colUbo«M*« wUi «’«“»• 

u ' u OstMU \ 




efHee. 
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BPS 5 ES AND CORBELS OF 
BXBTBR CATHBDKAL. By E. K. 
.AidKaux and G. R. Hult Shafto. 
Wlih lUttttradoni, Oemy Svo. cloth, 
^u fid. net. 

BOUl^aEY (PAUI4.—A Uving 

” Li«.' TnnalaTed by John Ok Viuikmk 
C rown 8eo. cloth, is. 64 .^ ClIIAi' 
EninOM, pictmc cover, n net 

BOYLE (F;), WorkA by. Post 

8v(\ ItUuitrated u e^c)^ 

OhroniolM ot Motlfan'a LaaA« 

III fa.___ 

BRAND <JOHN) 7 = 6 bMrvatroiu 

on Popular Antl^ultiM. WuP tbe 

Additioiui of Hsnky £LUt. Cro«m 
8vo. cloth, 3<. td. _ ^ _ 

BRAYSHAWU. DODSWORTH). 

^SliiaSlihoaPttPB: SlorictofLonduo 
j jft. Crowfl ||ro, cloth, 34. tU. _ 

BREWER’S (Rev. Dr) Diction. 

ariea. Crown SvtAcloth. SAd.!. net each. 

VhaReadWaHaadbook of Famoua 
Mamoa In notion, Allusions, 
Raflsronaaa, Provarbs, Plou, 
Seorioa, and Poams. 

A Dletlonavf of Miraoloai Imitative, 
_Realivtic . and Do|ti»all^ _ 

BREWSTER (Sir DAVIDi, 

Works by, Poat Kvo. cloth, er. 6 J, each. 

Mora Worlds than Onai Cr*e.i oi 
PhUiwopher, Hope of Chrlattan. Plalet 
<taa ■artprs ox Sotonoa: galilho.' 

Tycho Braha and Ksplvr. 
liatMM on Natural MadlCh with 

oumerout IlluitrallonA • 

BRiDOE'XATECHlSM. Uy K 

H. nHYOCSs. Fear. tvo. cloth, at. isi 

BRIDGE (J. S. Co).-Prom Uland 

to BMpIro: ^ Hittoiy olthclCxnaobionof 

£u>;taad by Porc« of Arms. \V it.i Inttu 

ductlonbyAdin.SirCYPHiAN 

and PUat, crown 8 YO.clo t h.6i net 

BRIGHT (FLORENCE). A Girl 

_Copi tOlU te Crown t loth oi I 

BROWNINO’S (ROBT-^POEMS. 
Larstf fcap. 4I0. cloth. 6#. net each , Larok 
Paper Ewtiom. parchment, 121 W net 
each.—AlsoanBditionmffle Sr Martin^! 
Library, po*t Syo, c®h. a«. net each , 

leather, tf. n« Peach. • _ 

FIpimi TntBtT* and Mda MlA 
With 10 Plates m Colour 
a*ier R. PoKTBSCUB mlCl^ALS 
Dn^iU Pmn^nmj ^ DrainM^p 
wXmmmcuM mMI ^ith 10 

A Ptatee In Colnat afterlL V. ItRltBDAiB, 


BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 

and Novels by, 

Xhs Complatal^tteal Works of 
Robort Buobanan. a Vola.. crown 
tvo, buckram with Portrait Fnaliapieoe 
to each v oiunic i n . 

Crown tvo. cloth. ji M each. poet tvo 
tllu.tr.,ted board, ar each. 

Tho Shadow of Uio Sword. 

A Child of Maturo. 

Ood aod tho Han. With ii lUiittra, 
tioiii bv h IUkkarik a 
Lady Ktfpatrlak. . 

Tho MaAyrdoni of Hadollna 
Lovo Mo for Bvsp. 

AnnaouWator. 1 Posdlovo Manor. 
Tho Now Abolard. islsohol Dono, 
Matt: A Sl*>tc ol r r ara.,,i. 

Tho Hastor of tho Mina 
Ths Hsir of Linns. 

Woman n^ tho Man. 

Crown avo. clotli I* 'cf. each. 

Bsd and Whito Hoathor,. 
Andromoda. 

l*oHri.Air Kiuiion.. tnciiinii a.,,, nd. sseb. 

Tho Shadow of tho Sword. 

Sod and tho Man. 

PosSlovo Manor 
Tho BhadonSof tho Sword. Lasua 
Tvra, Fins rai-kN hoiiioK p,At tvo. 
cloth. XIU tup. ai. net. leather. Kilt odye.. 

,jr- W- . 

Tho Charlatan. Hv Hosski HucHAKaa 

and liaNMV .Mraitav. Crown kvo, el Ah. 
Willi hiolip.picc bv T. M. HORlNhUa. 
Sl.tiJ pii.l illiistialifl Iriard.. at 

BURTON (ROBERT). - the 
Annlooiy ol MeInrtcliRly* With ■ 
PhotoKiavurc k’lontitpUce L^einy tvv, 
<!*.(») _ 

CAINE CB 4 I-L). I'toveli 9y. • 

Clown 8v'», ««th ti *>4. esib . byo, 

• lUustrJted pMide ti. eadM^Jotli 
• r (Mi CAfh 9 0 


0 PUtee In Col^at after B. P. HRItBDAi^.^ j 

' ftRvbBM («.'aATN-AM EklltM 

ScRto ^ mh promlsp ece bv J. S 
Cw <»^i PT<£l. Crow n 8 vos cUrtP. li. 6 d. 

BSYixieS (HAROLD). - Uncle 

Smaotnsbw. W,«h w llfurta. Pud 

rnfmoN IhAMrAs •«. • cMUk llIRs). Madd. 


• lUustrJted boards ti. 

«i 6d eai h 9 • 

Th# Shadow of a Crlm^ 

A%on of HoSar. I Tho Daamstm. 

Alai l.inMART hlnlloK. ,A ibe Ihrf. O'lVoR 
crf'Wt) 8 vf* 1 loth 6 i each , CHEAP PoWl* 
LAk Ki»l‘»n*N^nje*lu»m 8 Yn.p<irttaHcover, 

6 d. m‘J> • end the hina I*APIR KtiilttfR 
oi #liR DMmaiRrr (x^tt 8v>f. Uoth, 

• >;j|t I'..,. »i uf? if hr* |{i!i eAtfes^ n^. 

CAMERON (V. l.BO'IH'T). - the 
CralM of tbo 'UlrKk Prl^* 
f^vntRRT. C^* cUrti; wUJi t lUuo* 
lrationsb% P.JfACWAR. 

^ lecture boet dl^ _ ^ 

CAMPBELL (A. 000119*3 

Floar.dS'Caaasi a Osifttalsr s( 

FrancRo Crown leo, cif*lh *h. _ 

CANZIANI (ESTELLA),-Chd- 
tumea. TrndUJo.M, orJ Surngm 09 
IU*o>. WiUi 5 t* uhtidi-.n.mC-weni. 

and fOriti mIdee.h ilteAuiatMo SAMI' 

4 W, cMb« Ble. net. * 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


CARLYLE (THOMASU-On the CLARE (AUSTIN), Storiei by 
Choice 91 Book*. Post 8vo. cloth, it.6^. By the Slee ettBe C^owi 

CARROLL (LEWIS), Boola by. “ 

Allee la Wondepland. ivith ic 

Coloured and many Une Illustrations by 
UiLUCENT SowKKBr. Large crovyu gvo, 
cloth gilt, 31. M. net. 

Veedlaif tb* Hind. With a preface 
by wT H. Draper. Post Sro, tto^dg, 

It. net; leather, ar.nct. 


CARRUTH (MAYDENI.-TheAd- 
eenturcf of Julies, wltlj’iy Illusts. 
Fcap.Svo. picture cover, ti.; clotli, ir 


CA^reLLANB (MARQIMS DB) 

Men aonTtiin^'e oif My Time 
Translati'd bf A. l)K MaTTOS- 

With 13 Portraitii. Deqnv 8vo» cl., 6 s^ net. 


CHAPMAN’S (QEORQE) W«rlu. 

Vo). ].. Plays Coipplcte. including; the 
DouWful Ones. —VoL li., poeois and 
Minor Translations, with Basav by A* C. 
Swinburne— Vot. III.. Translatfons of 
the liiad and Ody.^sey. Three Vote., 
crown 8fo, doth, $s fid c;irh „ 


CHATFIELD-TAYLOR(H. C.».- 
tFarae* a Path way* €r. avo., eiotb. 0 r> 


CHAUCER for Children: A Gol¬ 
den Key. ByMrs.H.H.llAWKiB. \^th 
8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woo^^wU. 
Crown 4to. cloth, 3<. 64. 

Ohnuaev Cor Sahoola. With the Story 
of bis Times and his W«>rk. By Mrs. 
H. R. Hawius. Demy 8vo. cloth. 3i. 64. 
Vhe Prolpjfoe to the GAnterteury 
VAleto Printed in black-letter upon 
hand>made paper. With Illustrations by 
AMBROSE DUDUCY. Fcap. ^0, decorated 
, clotbf red top,ill. 64. pet. ^ 


■ CHESMeV (WEATHBRBY), 

hbrvcls by. Clown 8vu, cloth, 34 6d. 
each, 

Vm a»Ua>aao. 

•Tha Komgnaa of a Qnaaii. 

Vha Olalmant. 


CHESS, The Laws and Powtice 

el; with an Analysis'of tbe^.cnlngs, 
By Howard STAUNroii. Edited by 
ft, B. WORUAy . Crown gvo. cloth, y. 

Ww Hhwr VeoUH Qh«M t A 

TKatlsc vfui the Deploymaat oT the 
roscei to obediieoce<o Stealqalc Principle. 
By V. K yocNO jcr E. C. Howell. 
I t kPW fR*P- tea, doBi, se. (xi. ' 

The Anauni^ Cliaaa Te4snaiaaa 
' VhRMIIiarilrdAeeMWtofilKSJoGnni 
played Aug.-Sept. iSgj. WRh Anhota- 
ttuoa by Piluwrt. Lasku. Tarraegh. 
StBiNiTZ, SchiyntR^ Tbicumarn, BAh- 
0IIJUBIL Blacrburkb. Gdmsskru, 
TdcsletI IIAIOM, Rud Alrim t Bkmphi- 
hal Skehaet, and as Purtrailh Emtsaby 
B. r.ciiEB— —*- 



hat, and as PuitraiUs Edittdby 
iiEBiML Cmmta«.aMh.B. 


COLLINS (WILKfB}, Novels by. 

Cr4f VO, cl., 3s. hd. each: post gvd, ^dcttira 
boards, as. each; cL limp, as, 6d. each. 

Antanleli. I Bull. I BUSagiidHaell 
9lird Woman in White. 

Thh Qudian Of BroartR- 
Mo Mama | My Mlnmlianlaa. 
Armadale. I Poor Him rinoh. 
Hies OF Hre.? I Vhe Blaok Bobo. 

SSo'RS^tffWioauo-. Ufa. 
Tba I>aw and tb« Xosay. 
grbe Vwo njaattodos. 

Tao Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen tioavae. 

Jeaebal’a baadates. 

Baart wed tnlenoe. I "I Bey Be" 
The OenlUAj4.1ttla^ov^a 

aBbs Itots oy o* B»W. I B lind i^ne. 
PoroLaR Eofliom, mcdiuni Sviv M. each, 
Antonina, * I Blind Beve. 
«he WOMO In White. 

Bha Imw and thn I.adr. 
M oonetena I Vha MeatMertteien. 

Vtaa Hee nteyHet eL* ^ 

Vbo Wemna IsTSSlte^LAReE ttk 
yiNR PAPir EpmoN. Putt tto. chBL 
gut lop. u. nal ntalBcr. gui adgo, jfSC 
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COBBAN a. MACLARBN), 
^ Navals ky* 

Sh^OaM of ■oBls. Pott Sto, uiut- 

trate< board!, ti. 

Xha Bod 8liltaa« Crown tvo, doUi 
3 <. bd ,; post Doo, UtolrtUd boacdt, u. 
nio Bt^OB of nob^ Crown Ivo 
cloth, 31. 6d. * 


COLOUR-BOOKS: ToposrapM- 

coL Large fcap.4(o,cloth, los.netcach. 
*Vko Baoo of Ohlno. Written and 
. |llu!.ln Colourihd Une by E. ti. Kihp. 
h^ni* OOIblM pf Bomo. By Olavx 
U. Potior. With introduction by 
OOOdLAS Slaoek, and Illuairat^ninn 3 
Colour! and Sepia by YosHio Mareimo. 
•Tbo Ooloa> of lABdoa. By w. j. 
Loras. P.SA Introduction by M. H. 
SPIBUIANH, F.S.A..:and Illuilralioni in 
Tbrec Colour! by YOCRIO Makki.so. 
•Vho OOiollB of POPis. By MM. Lis 
AcaoEmicisns Goncourt. Edited by 
Locisn DtsCJ^ES. with Introduction by 
L, BEnEdite, Translated by M. I). Frost. 
niuftrated in Three Coloura and Sepia, 
with an Easay, by Yoshio Marxino. 
Dawon: Us Hoorlonds, Btresms, 
ond Coasts. By Lady Rosalwu 
NORTHCOTE. With Ijtuitratloua in Three 
Coloura by F. J. Wiiwert. 

•n^SPEOAL ^PIIS on purr rtt PoPrr »/ 
tk»s * mnrhid* thay h* had. 

Prom ths Thsmss to tho Solas. 

By Cbasle! Pkars. With 40 llluPU. 
in Thrue Colour! and Monochrome. Lfie. 
(cap.4to, cloth. laa td. ntL • 

OafOrd from WUbla. BjpH ooh dr 
StLaioOVRT. WlfhaNotaund so lllusiA 
In Colour and Monochrome by JTtailto 
Mareiho. Demy gyo, elolh, jt. i>d.TteU 
parchment, 151. net. 

B dspsaeM Brtlst la lioadoa. By' 

YO^O Mareino. With * Cobiiired 
and 4 Monoebrome Plate! Crown 8yoq 
cloth, 6r. net. 

lit IhS Bbrassl r The Country and *e 
People. By ASUEaMACDONILL, TVilb 
It Illuttratloni in Three Colour! by Aair 
ATKlstOR. Large crown 8»o, cl., oi. net. 

Tbs Barbarlaas of Moro^- By; 

CObXTSTsnNBBRa. Bilh tr lllaal*. In^ 
Tbroa Coloura by npfoLAt Fox I’lT^ 
(j R I. Large orown 8vo, cloth, hr. net 

<bs Poes A MaBobarta, ^py. 

AMdlBiitBitaMi Britten 

ISdlOuSSedby JL G. Kawp. Wth 14 
Platca in Colour anS Monochrome, 
^r|a tcap.^to, elotb, yr. td. net _a 


COLVILL (HELEN H.)_Tlis 

locsbss. Crown (yo. doth, ti, 

mipmxrm ter (Iwe); 

ipoSr Who Bsya, to whoa, to 
wbat. sad wfios n U nsslkablo. 
By A. Clsmeht EoWAROa, U.]*. Crown 
8 to. It net; tlollL II.b d. nrt. 

OSMPToNIHHRBERty, Mwrsla b». 
Pba lalmltahla Kps. MsaslB)[> 
bam. Crown 8yn. cloth, 31. td,; 1 \>PU- 
LAX KDI11ON. modluy 8yo, fid, 
thnwn EVo.'cinihT 31. dd. aach.^ 

Tha wilful Way. 

The Qnaaa aaa do as Wpsad- 
To QpfaaMha Bads ordwotlgf._ 

COOPER* ceT H. j NoveUiiy. 

r I own 8fo, cloth, 31. nd. each. 

Oaolfory Hamilton. 

Tho Marquis and P.imala. 

CORNISH (J.'h.). Sour Urapasi 

Crown Hp<i ilritlt. fty * 



(UU^TON • UVtH^U^ 

^MtodSaaa. CaowftoiAi 


The 

'aaiAaioIlL 3i,td, 


CORN W A L L.~ Popular 

Romancat of the Weal of Knglond I 

The Droll! TraditiaDf and biiperaiiliont 
of Old Oirnwaa Colleeled by RoaiXT 
HfNT. FKS With iwo Plaice by 
_OlORci (anriinSAiiK Cr. 8 yo.e 1 ., 7 A.Ail. 

CRADDOCK (C. EOBERTI, by.' 
Tba Propbot of tha Oraat Smoky 

% MoQBtlkSnSa Cruwi) Htu^Uolh. ji. t>d.; 
putl Hvo, tUu»(iAlr<l IxijkK M* 

Crown 8 t<). cloth, ti 

HIsyantobsdBtar TTlMWIadfUH. 

CRES5WBLL ' (HENRY). — A 

Lad^ el Mlarala. Crown 8yo. clpth, 61. 


CRIM rMATT).—Adrenturia of 
nFskRobtl. Oijwn 8 w>.Ridi, 5 i.Cd.! 
(MOt Xli^iUiiAtralaPboarda. fa. 0 

CROCKirCT (8. R.Ya^tSera.^ 

• TiiIbr w ottf ComA. **Ji,.*^ 

UUKJtKTf, (tII.rEllI iMMKKfL HaROI-D 

• KRRU»R>C ’0-’*"** W.CIoARK KUBMU.. 

With Btmo- 

WTN. Cfnwn Rv*» ^ ^ 

CROKEft (Mr*- B. M.), NW}» 

Ufa Crown 8yo. cloth. 31. ftd. eAh j 
jILi 8«>, SuAlralrd board! aa. eacbi 


tioih ho#, aa, Arf.xacb. 

Pretty aa. 

A Bird of PMtfito. I B*. 
ni..taa Barpingtoa. * . . 


'. dopvlaa 


TnO mowa emr 

MarHod or BlagloT 
•*0 taSE.*^ )eviiti, 'lu each 

la tboWtofi^ 

mao aalmsl*tV~ Past. _ 

dosoa. I Bs y s ad Eha Pals* 

(UfSaaai Wlih«liiaaala.by&PMsx. 
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CROKBR (B. 

L/fowii Hvo. dolii, 31. cm^. each. 

Tli« 0 *t*t-paw« With la lUustrat^om. 
SpanTih IVaoklao^. With 8 
lllnsu.byF. PBORAM.->~AtsoaC'heap Ed.. 
« without lilntts.. picture cover. li. net, 


Crown 8 to. cloth. 31. M. ea^ ; poet 8vo, 
cloth limp, ai. (ui, each. 

lafktnatl on. | Saw On* BIm. 

Popular EorriONs, medium 8vo. ta. 


CR05S (HELEN R.).—Aunt 
Mart«*i ureselnir^table, AUookti.i 
Children to Paint in and to Read, with 
IlliMtrailone. Square8vo.boards, it.ne 

CR05SlMARaARBT~d.), Novels 

tn* Crown 8vo, cloth, 6r, each. 

A Question of Keans. 

Opnortunlty. With Frontlrplece bv 
HILDA B, WISNSR. 

CRUIK5HAN1C5 "COMIC AL¬ 
MANACK. Complete in Two SsNiEo 
the First from 11135 to >^43 ; the 
SsooND, from 1844 to 1853. Two ^ols. 
crown 8vo. cloth. 7r. 6 d. each . _' 

Works by. Demy 8vo, cloth, tu. each. 
In ths Hobrldss. With 14 Illustrations 

In the Himalayas and on the 
Indian Plains. With 4a lllii5tr.stions 
Two Happy Yeara In Ceylon 
with 38 lllutlratioiin. 

Tin Ooniwnll to BKypt. Frontls. 
COSSXNS |JhHN'B.iu—A Hand- 

b«ok^ neraldrv; including instruc- 
tionv ^'Tracing P^if(/eet, OecipheriAg 
Uncienr MSS., &c. Wth 408 Wo<>dcut<« 
andaCoIrd. IMates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6r. 


ANBY CFRANK)e—A Coquette 

In Crapn. Foolscap Svo, picture cover, 
bd.: cloth, fr. net. 


■ iTiiiniiiT-TiiasTn^T^ 


Bvsncellst; or, Oirort SUvatlo; 

Cr, Svo, cloth, 3r Csf.; post hvo, btis, 


Hints 

for Psmnts oo Cbolco of Prolessloa 
lor tboir Soon. Crown Svo. n. M. 






* Worksby, Cr.(fvo. u.ea.: cl., ti.frf. 4 a 

One Thononnd ModlonI Hnxima 
nnu aardleal Hints. 

Hunory Hints t a MothcF. Guide. 

Tna OfatetIo Oars of Oboaity 
(Poodsfor the Fnt). with chapter, 
on lh« Tr ealmenl of Gout by Wet. 

AMs to bfliim Ufa. Cr. Svo, at, i cLvM. 

Wins nnd ll^t%T~How to mtey 
both. Crown Svo, cloth, u. td. j 


DAVID50N (H. C.|.-Mr. Sa#- 
_ler*s Usugbtorfc Cr. Svo. cjottt, 3 ». od. 


DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), Stories 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 31. Od, e»i h. 

The Foot and the Ptorrot. 

The Prinoem A thrKltohan-nMfld. 

DEPOe (DANIEL). — Robinson 

Crusoe. With 37 lUueU. by GXOROS 
ckuikshank. Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 
_ a n net; lesther,j!Ut edges, St. net _ 

DE MILLS (JAMES).—AStrange 
Manuacrlpt fauo(t to a Copper 

r Cylinder, Crown 8vo, cloth, with 19 
^Illustrations by OlLRBRT GAUL,3i. 6d,: 
poAt Svo, illustrated boards, as. 


DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 

MUtoryof. Bv AkihurW.Claydbm, 
M A. With lltu8.beniv8vo.d.,io«.6d. net. 
Devon: Its MooKlP-ndSyStresaiag 
and Coasts, by Lady Rosaund 
N tiKTHcO’iK. Illustrated in Coioun by 
F. J. WiiKsrRY.' Fcap, 4to. cU, 20s. net. 
Polk Rhymoaof Devon: Notices of 
the Metrical Savings found in the Lore 
of the People. By Williau Crossing. 
Demv Svo, cl<>th, 44.6d. net. 


DEWAR (0. A. Be).-The Airy 

Way. Crown 8vo. c’oth, 6^. net* 


DEWAR (To R.).'—A Ramble 

Round the Qlobe. With 220 IlluHtra« 

tions. Crown Hvo. cl«*tli. 7s 


DICKEN5 (CHARLES), The 
Spaaohea of. With .1 portrait. Pott 
810, cloth, ar. net: leather, sr. net. 

The IPooketOhnrlaeDiokone: Pas.- 
,ages chosen bv Alirkd H. HYATT, 
ibmo.clolh. at. net; leather, gill, 35. net. 


DICTIONARIES. 

A Dlotlooary of Ska Dmnin. Bv 

W. UAVKaroKTADAUS. Vol. 1 . (AtoGi 
Gemv Svo, vioth, lor 6d. net. 

Tbs 'Raatdar’s Handbook of 
Pameua Names in fTotion, 
Alluslono; Referenosa, Pro- 
Torbs, PloM, Bsoriaa.aad Pooms. 

By Kev. E. C BRXWRr. I,L.D. Crown 
Svo, eloth, 3r. 6d. net. 

A Otoiiffonary of HIraelaa, 

IttiitAtive, ^eliatlc, and Dogmatic By 
Rev E. C. Brkwir. LUD. Crown Lro. 
cloth, 3,. M.aiet. ^ 

Pamiliar AUaslona By William a. 

and CIIAKI !£.<■ G. WHRlLRa Demy Svo, 
cloth, 7t. 6d. net. 

Familiar Short Baylnda of Oroat 
■tea, with Hiat'eicaland Explanatory 
NSict by Samoxl a. Bxnt, All. OrowL 
Svo. doth. 7 ^ 01 .. 1 , ® ' ' 

ThaSlaadDlVtleoatri etymological, 
Hlaloneai. and Anccdot-aL Crown Svn, 
cHllh.6i.id. 

Words, Fi«ba and Fhrdoasi A 

Dictionaiy ofemtoua, Qnaiat, and Oul- 
a<-tbe-W» Mattel*. ' By Buxsxa 
Bowarss. Crown Svei clotb, ya. Od. 
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WXON(MfcWILUVlOTT), Novels DREAAl BLOCKS: A ^ok of 

. Crowik Svn cloth, 3*. tach. VerMt for CliildrhD. By A. C. HlO« 

vWa KeSiM of Kv*. I Kink Hat. ciks \Vittii<iOulourcdPliitt*»<lniM7 

Tn^HO»«o »» I - lj,coriU.m, by iMMit tkr'UXCOS- 

nnncnN (AtlATINi. Works bv. p..tur«b<»iiU,ji.M.i»t. 


DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. - 

DUMPY BOOKS (The) fop 

Ch.Mren. Wov. s.n.o. cU.lh. ii ntl «. 
^^Thra^Sbriei, each 6 ,.?^a^ Kink- *• '*'* 7 /^* 

”•"" ftol”? 

A Mkladln of'PtalUBthropT. and a. Tha Bad Farntty. Hy Mn. 

other Papava. .With i liioatraiioiu y^NwicK 

•ld«<«alk itadia\. wah s iUuiu. ^ JBtory of iStUa Blaeh 
Old Banslndtoa Palaoo, aad otner samtSi. Uy Hki km bakkUiaaK 

Papeca. Will 6 Illustratlona. _ iiiu.irjir.! Ii> •<>l"uiv 

Detective » ThaJSountirul Lady. UyT Coaa. 

boardt. w. each ; Cloth, »j M.eatD. ^ i u Uoa* 

In the Grin of the Law. 8. Tha Pina Knldht. By J. n noa- 

tdnk by l5ak. i Oaodht at Laat. skll. iiimii.ncd ‘h ci' ura 
Prom Information Baoalvad. e. The Llttla Clown. By T. Coaa. 

Buaplolon iMuaed. 10 AHoraaBook. By MaHTTouatai. 

Rldolaa Road. . ^ Inn.itTcd w cumr* _ 


0UVp<VAWn ABrWhSmwaaa AW AB Aawowm—ww— -K 

RlddlM R«ad* lilnMtt'cd m cniour* • 

ObronloleaofMfchaotDanovltoh. ,i. Little Paoplai « -an 

Cr 8 »...cl.. 3 l. 65 r.ach:Wur.cl..M..a.. 

poet Kvo bo.iuU. II t'.y ■ . joih ii.'ij o ^ m''rio'r Book By KiiiKl. HKKKKI4. 
The Man Cfom Manohaater. m coloum by taiToa 

The Myatory of Jamaica Tarraca. i.*!!! 

Crowo dv.. cloth. },. W each Llttlloirl Lott. ByK ><ci*aa 

Deacon Brodla. or. the!-■ nv iiioum) lit Nraa 

Tylhr Tatlock,Private Datootlva. „ ..i,.u„ i-v biito cokk 

Cr. 8 vo, cl., c. M.ta.. pict. .1 Hat bk ii. «. „ xha Bad Mrs. Olnfar. Bv H"a..a 

The Recorda of Ylnoant TrlU. , Pria- 

Talaa of Terror. 11 Peter Piper a Praotleal rria 

crown\,o.;roThr,r^«^: ^ ■; "i'.XJa. b, 


It ThaLUtilOlrlLoit. ByK H»na 

18 OoriUi Bv n>cH*"i* iKkraa 

im. or.. i v BIITO lOK. 

IS The BadMra.OlnSar. liyHokoa 

1 M’PI > llliialt tUtt HI Cttlulilb. 

11 Peter Plper’a Praotleal Prla- 

oiP'aa- "I-i-fl':’B. 


rovrn tyo. cloth, 3i. 6J. each ; ovo, o;P ee. 

board. -..eaC.- cMh limp, «.M..ach. i8. LUO White^ B^^^ 

Traoked to Doom. • ««' TawlMke and bit Wooden 

Tracked and Taken. aO.Towooije eno^ ^ Arri-aroa. 

A *>«*•“*• ve'e Wlarn^e Horm. By « c. Arn.iTua. 

WhoPoleon^J^y^uno.^. IJy M*MT 

CrovvnSvo.'picTure c’otb.ij i ich . post Kvo, “ • 

wanted! ■ Th# Ma n-HunUr. ^ iJ!; 

...bcr.:,..cl«,ec.olh.llal hack.»^ «■«**««''- 

DOWLING (RICIVARD). j OW wlag";r'B,*ii. 

Ccf cerea ’e Money._y" ‘■L ! |o,„i,.1c.miico|oui« 

DOYLB (A. CONANi.—The Hrm 'coyhya iuea 

_ oiairdlesti^a Crown 8 x 0 c on “I Slalln^ I uit.alrd i» hy 

:VR A M ATI ST i » H E 0 L D • Boarlywiok. 

Edited by Cat. CiJKjfiNOHaM c . «* ^l.^ CoiOUfY •> l-tWA *»i Non- 

Bein’Joneon'a Works. ‘ S”'a^t:. 83.‘'Vrio«^ 

““pSfcafsfem^frCw.’a-.a-G . 3, «i;-;’'ii;;iirUTei K #x 

nirec Vol« l.yylk I’ofl Itlutualed In C-..<>«>.T<T 

Ohnpman’a Worka. '•'t.j'n Iikcvt Mayya By 

. L contain, the Plm comp ete . V 8 " « .jLe Dutch Doire Dlttlee. By 

Toem.an*M^^nxla;oo.. «ilx in. ‘”c‘Ar«ayy *!•'■»» 0, 

Eway "y I as Ten Little klSSer Boye By 

Tr-.n.lationy ■'( ihe Iliad and jioy y: ^ 


Traoked tie Doom. • ao'Towiwke aod bit W 

Tracked and Taken. aO.Towooije eno^ ^ 

A Dafao** va a Trlum^e Horm. 1 

Who Pol8on^J!atty_puiioaiW, Llttla roaaa. B- 

Crown tvo. piclure c'olb.II • ich . po't nxo. a • !llu,it-lul m‘ulowi 

iilirtt bilv *' 'f'h cloth limp. Jr i 'J -- QjA Han't Bad* ^ 

Wantadl ' Tha Wa n-Huntar. ^ ikomKii nin. h ' ** 

Dark Doeda. C.own «xo. cioih limp. ThreadLIttla OoBIIBa. 

.i.bd.: picture clolh. Hal h^k. "b' «■«*- 

DOWLING <R'C»VARW- 70,'f J '^'uti:'v:ii‘o; WahS^^^ 

Co rcoran ** Mon<ya_<>^^. *•:-! i^mi, |i'.,aiidic'Mii«ou>wi» 

DOYLB (A. CONANi.—T he Hrm as.^ lAolox^^a*! kdo" Coya. 

olfllrdlesti^a tro^n 8 xo_c o^J DdaallnA I uiti.lrdinc 


Eway Vs»-f S'^.frp’aji'xh'Jwy as Tan Llttla klSSar Boya By 

Tf.n.lationy 'he Iliad and jio) y •„ . > C«' . ■ . ■■ -_ 

■ Rlarlow^Worka Doe voi. HomptyPumpty ald t t l o B e * . 

Fr-GDm«. ^ 

HBLonit Cno**. 
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Hi ES 


Squara 
i>. net. 


and India; Pro]{rew duriini One 

Hundred Yean. Crown Svo, doth, at. as a Rellcloiu TaB<Iwr< 
DVSiiN .(fiBWARD). - In "the _. “-.yl;-. 

Roa tlng PlKles. CTowitgvo. el oth.6r . FARRER (J« AP^SON).— WRT I 

FlN^lo^MXNTTOEfl^ 

A Pnlnt of Bonoiar. Post 8 vo, ’ by. Crwn Sro, dot^ 3 *. w. each; 

Illustrated boards, ar. P<*t **<>. Illustrated boards, as. each. 

AMilila bovoll. Croiaa 8vo. doth. The Hew llIrttM*. 

31. 6d .! post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. Witness to tho Deed, 

A ilnstav Saint. Cr. 8to, doth, 3s. 6d. ThoTIgeeiaiy. . » 

- The white Yittgin. 


A Point of Bonoiar. Post 8va, 
illustrated boards, ax. 

AMlli« Lovtlle Cronta 8vo. cloth, 
td .post 8vo, illustrated boards, a<. 
A Pi>»t#ip Bfctttte Cr. 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. 


*‘“*^n1v!d1t^.acb. 

. - " »y Matters, Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. bd. ly,,^ Cnee of Allen Cray. 

"■»gTS!i..,g s'aRT 

BOBRtON (Rev. J. C.).— APhstter^^vecote. 

Sussex Polk and Baeees Ways. . 

With Fpur lllustn Crown 8vr doth, ss, SI** "f.nster o^the Ceiwmonlei. 

“lfABEfHAN-^R§E:'fhe ?!i;aMhW^2Sr 

Book ef; TBdIted with Rstes by WiL- sOna Maid’s Mtsohlef. 
i.iait< StamIkt Braithwaite. WMi The Bntf of Oinmonda, and Three 
Frootiepiece and Vignette. Small 0.830, _ 

doth, IS. 6 d. net ; vellum gilt. ys. M. nh. Running Amok. | Blaek Bhadewa 

I-i-2-Tho Cnnkerworm. 

QLISHMAN (An) in Paris: ao hike a Woman. 

Recollections ol Louis Philip,* and the * Orimton Orlma Crown 8vo. doth. 
Empire. Cr, 8 v o. doth . 3s. 6d. i 6d.; ptdure doth. Hat back, as,; 

with TranaUtlatTNotea ke., by F. G. FILIPPI (ROhlNA).—Inhaiint;: 
STOtss. Rpygl 8T 0. buckrani. ays, ne t A Rowance. Crews 8vo. doth, 6s. 

--- A. Morality.iFiREWORKA-MAKINQ, TTie 


Fronliepiece and Vignette. Small ce. 83a, 
^doth, 3s. Od. net; vellum gUt, ys. 6d. nd. 

ENaLISHMAN (An) in Pari7: 

Recollections el Louis Philip,* and the 
Empire. Cr. 8 v o. cloth , js.bd. »_ 

BPISTOL>e ob^urokIUm 

Vlwdbmmn Xsa aa^iM ■ ss«\ ^1 ahtet Tsw* 




BVERY^N; A _ Morality.iFiREWORK a . MAKINQ, 

_ ,«nth InwtreUoBtbylSBSoSEDsoLBT, , Complete Artel; or, The Pyro 


Prioled on 
decorated 1 


I pure nw paper. Fcap. 4I0, 
cloth, red top, as, ti. net 


lYeasuty. By TBOi 
toy Itluttratlona. O 


: or,ThePyioleclo>lst’s 

'grXrsSTM"- 


BYES, Our: How to Preserve. By FISHER (ARTIgUR (V).J<Ovela 

lOHW gHOWiini,, cgpwn 8*01 dett . ,a by. Crown gvo, doth. Os. kacb. 

PAIRY TALES FROM *J!Sn2d1iPi^ 

‘TUSC^V. By ISAB^ IL ANnsn- Th^amd of mnat ROM WRkI 
Toa. Square itmo, ctotb, la neL Frontisideee by 0. D. ahIioGE 
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^ALD (PERCY), by. oaroeninq booics-^( 

ftM. Crotvn 8 w, cIo 4 , 3 ,. Ai.; VjnA-OirowIni la ■» 
DMt 8 vo. llloalrated boniis, u. .'*•**. ^vtth IHusi. 

«rwu'uia^;u 


fflllolsom. 


QARDENINO WOKS-^Umtud, 
Vtn«>Oro«lai ta SatfiMA* By 

H. M Ton. With IUusi«. Clown 8 vo, 
boards, » ♦ net; cMh . ii. 41 . net. 
air Vllltim'VimpU npon tlia 
Qardoaa of aplourut . wnh ot&rr 
Uardcn Kss^a. Eoiictl bv A. FOKnbS 
SiBVKKtNQ. F.&A, WUhn lUustmtlons. 
Small 8 vu, boards, 14 * 41 . ntl: quarter 
vellum^ ai. td. net: three-quarter vcUum, 
y. net 




Papalap Aatveaomy. TtanM.ierf 
by ]. ELLAtb OOR*. F.K.A.S. With Thrc 
natet and j 88 llluatratlon.. A Nkw 
E ni’rtON. * Mtdlnm 8 to, cloth, i n». y. 

Ibformallon u to thli Imiwrt'aol 
StHcd printed from a n^pr type ckalgned 
by HBRBUrr P. Hobmb, acc special 

Fftatfcttn***- _ _ 

FLOWER, ^OOK (The). 

CpUCTASCB SMItOtBT AKMflEI.n and 


CONSTAJiai^MlrOtBT ARMflELn and ' 
MatibBtL ARMriKLb. LMirnc fcap 4ln. 
cl.| yi.bd.nei; ^te llinent,gllt, iai. 6 rf.net. 

PbRSea (HdlirMrs. WALTER). 

~>Dunil^ Croo n 8 vo c loth* .11. 6 >/. I 

FRANCILLON [R. E.), Novels i 

by; pr»i*ii 8 * 0 , cloth, yj. 6 rf. each. pmi 
8 * 0 . ifinatrated boaitb. *J. each. , 

Aia by Oaa I A Real Qnoan, 

A aDd-HlB Bbadow. 

Rope* et Ba nd. With l lluatratlona 
Post 8*0. lilostratcd biwrda. ti. each. 

itomanoM of tha Idsw. 

KIliBor KaaTa? \ Olympia, 
daok Hoyla’a fmaj^iitaiF. |rn»n 8«> 
ckith. 1 4 4 rf ._ .. 

FRANCO - BRITISH EXlpiBI - 

TION. Profusely lllualrateil. Polio, 
cloth Kilt. 101 . «rf net;__ 

FREDEW^iffiTROLb). Novels 

py. Post 8 to, clotU, $t. W. each^ 
Uloatrafecl boarde. ti, each. 

••th’fl Brotli«r'i WIfn. 

Ojrte__ 

FREEMAN (R. f<bSTJN).-John 
Tbarrtdylie's Ca»*B. Illn^a rd hi II. 
M. Brock, and troiti Pbotf»RrApnv 
Crowli 8 tre, elottl, is. hg . _ , , ! 

.FRY’S (HERglRT) RoyM. 
J Qald* t<b lb* J.«ndon Char It to. 
Edited if JrhIT^L asK Pii^.lahwl. 
Aoodatly. Crown S So. rloth. in *rf. _ 

OARDENINO BDOkS. fostavo, 

14 . each 2 cloth, ij. 6 d, e^. ^ 

“assaMSSTarfs'’’” 

ebalMraoD tba* Paid tba 


o.s«ias>«».; -i, 

IbxrOUDs PosTteo^ cloth, 14 * net 


Th« R «4 Shlrut A Tate oi The 

Terror; Tranaittrd^y JoH'l l»K Vll.- 
t IK%^ Crown hw. <Vdh, with l^'nti* 
Ibircefct STAMLKT WOOD. tl. M. { fh lute 
cloth, tb! h.tcfc. 41 ^ 

uCtou •! ?so,» LmIi, hx each 
Kdove and Z«ovarB of tha Pant. 

Tr.insl.iJiil hy C. I Aiov ifV &t A. 

A Conspiracy uadsr «ha Terwr* 
Traublutrii bv C. LAUotuirt. M.A* With 

llimihaiURiA 4 nil l*ji»imllrA. 

qerMan Popular storiEs. 

ColteUid hy the Hiolher.d'.niMM and 
Tranilalrd hy Kwiak utIok With 
Introduction h* JOHN '>8'''. ’"d '» 
Sled flail-, alter liKOK'.K Cm-lKMl.iiK, 

* Si|uaif Sio. dolh Rill._ , . 

UEWROdrORi) fH bAl. A Oneon 
otCurdaandCream. >-i.«*o d.<•.'«< 

UIBBON (CHARLES), Novel* 

by Cmwii 8x 0. rlolli. Jl. brf racli, 
• p.'^M Rvo. illii.lratrd hoard.. »i rw h 

Robin Gray. I Ih# Ooldan Ebaft. 
Th* Flowar of th* roraat. 

THa Braat Of Yarrow. 

WhaV^'lU^lbd'^fRR'* "Jl’ ^ 

For »b* King. I A Hard Kao*. 
In Paatntro* O^n. 

In Honour »Bi|Bd. • 

^oarfa DoliEbt. I ■lood-mdaoy. 

01B iTtfV (SbWERVfLLir.. - 

. puilaflcadl - 

OllWDN ¥- •»y- 

Crown #'*n. cMt 51 . W each 

! Tbo FroomaaoRB I Rnrat Splooa 
1 Bblpa of Roalra- . „ 

I Tbo Froomoodnfc cheap Edliloo. 

, I pidwe jnel_• . ... 

I'fllLBERrP^tW. S.) OrlS«al 

Play*.I«*S«WFiy»-P|r***“'l‘r 

I poll 8ro, cloth, Rilt iop. If. net each 
lealher. flit edfee,}«. net e*eh. 

The FtRvr SBRIM eonlalne i Tlw 

World —• Pypaeiion »•£. “ 

, Chedly -Tb« Prutoea-^nid Wtat o 
Trutb-Trial by Jary-Ialaolha. 
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aiLSBRT (W. S.y-Mntinutd. 

Pott Ire, cloth, flit top, ». net tub; 
leather, gUt edget, y, set eaeh. 

The SicoND StsiB contains: Broken 
Hearts — Bngsf^ — Sweethearts — 
Oretebea — Dan’l Droce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. ‘Pinafore’—The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

' The Third Sntlis contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggerty's Fairy — Roseii- 
erantz and Golldenstem—Patience- 
Princess Ida—The Mikado-Riiddigore 
—The Yeomen of the Guard—The God 


aOLDBN TRBASAJRY of’ 

Thevfhti That A Oictlonary of Qim- 
£aUons from the Best Anthors. By 
Thbodoiu Tatlor. Cr. Seopd^u. 

OOOdmaN <Cj.)-TlieBateof 

Herbert Wayaa. Cr. gvo, cL, jz. 6d. 





GILBERT (WILLIAM).-JameA 

Duka, Casteraianfar. Post Kvo, illns 
Irated boards, at. 


QISSINQ (ALQBRNON), Novels 

by. Cr. 8\o, cloth, gilt top. zi. Od. c.v'ii. 

KBfttera In the Sun. 

Tba BFasIth ftt Mallan^aanf. 
AnAnfai ’aFertlen. I S allel Garth 
Vha Depwa at Slinpn Uahar. Cr. 

gy p, cioihtjr. ad,; CHmyEniT.. 11, a;t. 

QLANVILLBIBRNB5T). Novels 

, by.. Crown gvo, cloth, ye. 6d. each; 

_post 8»o, flittstrated boards, as. each. I 

nia Lest HaiMsa. With a lilestia. 

tions by Hums. NisBR. *' ’ 

Vbe Veastekapi A Romaaet <lt Mash 
^and. rwuIllusts^HaialfnBR, 
a mis 0 el 0 BlsL_^h Frontlapisee., 
Crown gvoTtfoth, yt. 6d. each. 

The Oeldoa Rook. With Frontlaplece 

bv STAXSky WooiA 

1Mas ,^iB the Veld. WIthialllusis. 
Mas VbomtoB. dShth g IHnstratlons 
f t- by I. b. CaoMPrON, R. 1 . ' I 


QLBNMY (aBOROB).-A Yesir's 

V* Sf***""^ Qraaohauaet 

ftacUeal Adsice as to Flower, Frail, and 
Frame Garden. Poet geo. is. s ct„ it. 6d 


^ liv'i U'HA'.'i i R R rv.', n 


tbCWIL') 

_Maraalo n. crown Sro, doth, yi. 6d. 

GRIFFITHS (Major A.).—No. 99 , 
and B l ue Blood. Crown gyu, eloih, at . 

Mtn wlth^the Black Coni. With a 
lllustiatlnne. Crown gyo. cloth, fit. 


UYP. — CLOCLO. Translated t 

_Nora M. Staiham. Ct. gyo, cl., 31. 


rttkaNSRaaaaocora. Poalgyo,«l.. 


e: IIS Treatment In 

CWaakaasik aed Diaaass. 

Iranslated from the German of Dr.-|, 
gyotiz.: doth, u. fid. 


iJ _ __ 

; n rtfaBcmi :i iTocni 


bp, Croam km. cloth, fit. each. 

Raw RyiMbela. 

Lafoada of the Wotmw. o 
Tha Barpoat He y, 

Kaldm RoaiMtFj~5mail4to,d<tlh. gt 

Hall (Mra. ii».~t:]g:=^^etciies 

si Irish Cbaractsr. With liiuatra- 
tlona oa Sled and WocM hy.CROIS-. 
nun, HasRim Qnasar, aadRatnnr. 
Demy grcv doth, yn W. r 
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hALL (OVEN). Novel* by. 

Che Trees of e htonn. cn«n«w. 

^ ^ura doth. Htl bjct. w. 

Crown 8vo . clotli. j. M. 

Crown Iro, elot^6.. •acta, 

■ereke. I H*roee«*.. 

HaXlidAY (AriDftEWv- 

Paper*. Foil 8v.>, Hlii»- 
trail It boai^ ai. * 

HAMILTON’S'tCOSMO') Storlei. 
The Oleoiour ef Ui# Impoaalbi*; 
and Tlireueb e^erhofs Ct "o 

■ • »«>, etotta, 3 . 1 . od.: alio In a »ola.. piclure 
***•'•< t fc n«l «ach. 

Crown Bto. cloth. Iki. racta. 

Hetero'aTe^beB«,«e. • 

glelB »rew a. _ „ _ , ... 

HARCWl^iTINa. Tin 

•ODhr ot. With OT« 100 Fiodmil*. 
By IWH V*U» D* SALAHANCa. Po*l 
tro.taaa<loth.M.Od ._ _ 

HAftDV(IZAfcUPPUS), NoVif* 

to. Crown *ro. doth. 3cM.Mrt 

The lieaeer Bvli I A Betterfip. 

Men. Wemee, end T*^ _ 

HAft^ftliftaS, The ‘iriSloofWe. 

By I. W. OlLBABTjMim MA. ttailta 
nmama lUuafak Cr. »to, cloth, y. n.l. 

HXftbY (TH0MA*)^^dfr 

the araan wood Tree. Port tro. cMh 

u.6Ai illurtrtted boards tt.: doth 

^p. If. f>d, Alio tlw Fiwi Papkk 
K omoM. polt Sto. doth, gilt top. ^ *’«J; 
leaUer, jj^lt «dget, jf. iwt; iod thf Cm paPi 
K nmoii. modlttin gfo, M. _ 

HARKINS (E. P.).-Tlie St^em- 

•fS. Crown hto, cloth ft*. _ , 




Cn>wii Avo. cia'ih 6 d. Ach : 

ithisiiated htNoda. u. MCB. 

S^talforthaTRelne wilh«oIIIi» 

tralim..tiy8T*»t.tT 1. W(Wa 

j| Werd of the Ooldee Oe ^ W ih 

5 Q lliustratious hV NTjAMI.RT I». wOOD. 
Crown gv«». ilotb, ji. tW. Mfh. 

8 «»7a With t llluttt. hv I A. 
ba'Ball'lltndav of SeO*^ Jf- 
Wiih 30 liliirta. oy IMinLar irABOt. ^ 
Gleranea l A story oC lh» Amertcan War. 

** Wliliaillttrtr«lon.byA.IinaO<«nBAli. 

■srkar'i beek, Ac With to Illnrtro- 
ilonaby A. KoaufTia*. Pain. HaaOT, 

5|te* CruH^a ef the ' ■xeelater.' 

With aii>iiita.bi I 

Vslaa of Troll eed Town, with 

trTrH.I°«rlrcr b* O. P ]A »>»I. HOOD. 
Crown 8vi>. cloth' y M aacK'. P«lor« cloth. 
Hal haih, ai each. 

Will! 

■wily Dote*. Ac. With 47l''W»"0“ 
hy W. l).^ MOhti anil '''Jta 

• ^1 aro, ilhMirtid tHcKdUUrwj*^ 

Lock of koertpg Oemp. aoA^yj- 
Mtlon Bovola Condaoaod. A to 

Vri' 'IOC cl..lh '■ • 

hn Halraoa of Had l>A<. 
CellfiorBl|Ui ■tortaa. 

"^ShrS-M.. ‘'“*"'S*'2*!;Jld*^'iid 
**rin!2r 'inlrtfall^''’ 

ri.M*a and Airat* I KOLtaf ‘-t"" 

at' ih'ib, .«W nrt ^ — 'cAe 

A AWeiSilWr*. •V; 

The £r» Of Dfoaa. 

* rK-f b l**wt Aw». »» . 

OheMOO* fa* •Okoolj. WUi Proata- 
piece titgieAcoj wh. _»«.* <■ , 

. OIUMI««t ObltdfMe 

■ <CohSro4 Platro and ta Waadrtda. 
Crown 4to. eMh. f» ®»a ^ 
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HUNaei 

bad* FllAt. 

' *Su& I MtoVa Wlf*. 

Vka^ad'Hc 


Novel* JEFFERIES IRICHARD). 

«M -Mitaeai at ieduMe. Loaf 

bOMl, each ; (ca*. 8 va, ctulb, ii. Bat. 

The Life of tike «•><«•» 

doth, u.«d. i UWOl TYnt Fixt P»l>t« 


Tfea iied^av Mystery. 

ST®gi‘5ST.'3etr*‘. 

A UvntMl •triUfla. 


Crowa SVD. clotb. $s. ttL •ach. 
AnxloiM Moin<nite 

“ ~ Lovl&k. 

BAa^Siie Mystery. PoruLAx 
Bd iWW, ipsfkimH gyg. < x>-. 1 _ 

BUNT (Mr.? ALFRED), Novels 

hr. Cro*BSyo.tioth,J».SS.each;post 
in, MintrateSbMtSs ai. each. 

■he L^eh Osiskst. 
■•lf.OoBdomBad.V 
Thht Ot her Ferse^ 

Hn, Jnll et. Crown 8yo. deth, y 6d. 

(wTm.) -Hint, 
'^ee cUt-ItwMet- '*”“■ « 

uoM. Cfomp |^Oi 6rf. 

HVAJIL0ON <ALBERf).-A HI. 

esS tfik* lAWM !•■ Rnvlttiid. Wit 


with 

Mapt. 


C.DITRMV, wicn la luuMrainmtin wuiuuta 
by U. U. CtAttI, crtfwtt Sfo.cMIi, $$. 
net, 

Thm Open AIp* 

UKGKTTPK, fWE PJ^m ^PITtOM. pOtt 
Sto, Cloth, top. at. oet: kathar. 011 
edfiea. Si. sat Aise a N§w HvmoK 
with la IMMatratioos In Colotm by Rtru 

k l )oi 1.M A^crovn n «»(% cUith 5 »* nat. 
MatUM Baap Uondona cmwn Ivo, 
bu«AratibOi.:|><atlvo.«i.,ai.bi.: teaaaa 
Type. Fiait Paper EmTimpoU lva«l.. 
ElU top, ai. net; leather, ^ edKea. si.net 
, 1 /s.t a Kivr I'.DtTioN. with la lUue- 
tratione in Cotoura by Kutil Dollman, 
crown Svo. c»>th . 5 <a net 
Tba PaakanKloliaiMr JaflitHMi 
Paeeagee choeen by AlaFRW) H. ^tatt, 
i 6 mo. doth. RlU lop, as. net j leather, 
0 U toa 31. net. , . . ^ . 

Tlia Xuloi^of Btokard daflterlM* 
yiy bir Wauek liKHANr. Cr. bvo. cIh f»is 


«ory ol tks Jews la BsglSBd. 

16 PorttaRa and Viewt and * 

Detnv beo, eloth, 4s. 6d, net _ _ 

nVATf (A. H.), Topogrephlcal 

Aethsletlw if- fekl*.' 
top, ass iffV » leath^, 0 U jngei, 
S». net eacb. 

$8tS&S'r\£»£SS'r<h. 

nS Sh^ of Venloe. 
TOe.ei,erm of Pertr. _ 

INCtiaOLP U»cd. A. C.).—The 

^Rosd ol No Rstorn. Crowo**o.cloth, 

niBBi^rpAijrea&^oi^ 

Them Crown fivo. is.a clo th. 11. 
KalnVs Crown Ivo. cloth.jtUt top, ft/ 


JENKINS (HESTER b)-Be- 

•Iratloos Cfw. c loth, is. net, 

j&WMEiJEROME K.).-St ejre^ 
Isod. with N mudralloni by J, Bss- 
• WAKO PABTiuno^ heap, .to, ii. 


“ as—I— • 


ProotUplwce. u. net _ 

A. HAA-Dn»*nc] 
OrawB dr^ dsMiS*. 



IjBRROLD (TOM), Boolu by. 

P»»l 8 . 0 , II. each ! cl^tlh, li. W lach. 

The Oerden the! Feld the Heat. 
HoassSield Hertlealture. 

Oer Bltohea Aerdent The HanU 
Grow, and Ht.w We Coiili t hti^ t let 
8 ao, clotHri|.nrt- ..-t 

JOHiiSTONE (Arthiir).—Rccol- 

Letter. C^ewa butkiam, 6 j. net. 

• fiSfjBT. hnWili; wit* mimwnii 

lUuettatlonii, Ciow»fc|pi ^h, Ji. W 

JONSON^ (BEN) Worto. Wijh 

NoiM asd Mosf aphltal 
witatiAii OtnraML limited byw^dana 
ConninoaAM^^™^ Voli, crown 
ctotb,ii:«Aegj^ 


<Ma.M - - 
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KBATINQ (JOSePH).-M8arlco. 

Crown 6vo. cloth. 6r. 


KeMPLINQ (W.BAlLBY-).-The 
Po«U Royal of Bnclond anti Scot¬ 
load s Ortgioal Poem by Rml and 
Noble Pereoni, With Notea aodoPhoto- 
' gravure Purtralta, Small tvoiparchinenti 
it. net! TcUam, yr, id. net. Alao an 
Bditlon In Taa KiNa'aCLA9«cc(No. jo). 


KERSHAW (MARIQ.-Colonlal 
Paata Md Fictional Humoroua 
. Sltatcbu. PoetgvOklUuaf'atedboanle, 
' ar.; cloth, u.«d. ^ 


KINO (LEONARD W.,cM.A.).- 
A Hlatorj-of Babylonia aadAaayrIa 
from Prafilatoric Tlmca to tba 
Porolan Coaquoat. With Mape, 
Plant, and lUiiauallont after the princi¬ 
pal Monumenta of the Period. In 3 vola 
royal tvo, cloth. Each voluma aepa- 
ratdy, 18,. net; or per aet of 3 volumes. 
It oiaercd at one time, g,t let, net. 
VoLL—A Hiatopy of •omof oad 
Akkad I An account of the Ea^-ly 
Kacet ol Bal^lonla from Prehlstrilc 
Timet to the Foundation o 
Ionian Monarchy, (Jltady, 

. 11.—A Htatory Babylon from 
the Foundation of the Monarchy, 
about B.C. aooo, until the Conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus,B.C.539.[/bryfr<ag 
„111.—A lllatory of Aaaytla from 
tile Eaihast Period until the Fall of- 
Nineveh, B.C. 606, [Prtparing 


KINO (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, it. each. 

‘The WaoPlnd of tho Oroen.’ 
Pooalon'a Sl ava. | Bell Barvy. 
A Ovava Oomo. Crown 8vo. doth. 
3r. td .; post Oro, lllustratch‘boards, ir. 


KINO’S. CLASSICS (The 


KINO’S CLASSICS-eaitMtW. 

•0. Sly Thoaute Mom’s Utepua. 

Edited by RoaaBT SmLX, 
dl. Chaaoee’e Ito d ea d at Oood 
Woaiaa. X» Mtdtrn dngluA, with 
Notes and Introductloe by fmtgmot 
W.W.Sxa.t. , * 

■a. BwfiN’a BatUe ef tho B o o ks. 
Eddod, with Notts and Intradoelion, by 
A. GOTHKOLCIt. 

•S. Bip VllltRiB Toaipla HRoa tho 
Oardoas of Bplooras with 
other tTta Ooatnry Oordoa 

Bssays. Edlted,tinth Notes and Intro- 
duclien, by A FORBoa 8iBVBtiiro.F.SA. 
* W. TheBoadof Aolaad. Tranalated 
from the old French by MraCsosLAinh 
With Introduction by Prof. Bbamdim, 
•S. Daafa'a Vita Maova. The 
Italian teat, with Ddim O. Ronsm’s 
tranelatlononoppoeltepage. With Intro¬ 
duction and Notea I7 dt«. H. OciJWia. 


each with Frontispiece, gilt top. yuar- 
ter bouisl grey boarde or red cloth. 
It. id. net each : quarter vellum, clolh 
lidea, St, id. net each; isthrcc-quartcr 
vellum. Sj. uel each, , 

I'efnm.s nom in awrtwsy/aMrrqym ; 

SAWlas. WoiBad..aad Bea^t 

Mcdiaival Lati(< Studeuoi' Songs. Ttans- 
latsd into ElRrtlsh, with an Introduction, 
bv JOHS AnDiNOTOR Stuonds. 

SS. ST. OeoMo Pattla’s BeUts Pal- 
lare ef PotUoa his Blsssara. 

V hdticd by Prof. r^soUANCX, s vuia, - 


QUANCX, s vuia, - 


SS. Walpole’S Oastls of Otraato. 

By Sr WAI.TSS Scott. With Intro- 
ducilon and Preface by Mist SPUScaoN. 
SS. The Boats Beysl of Badload 
sad BsMStlsad. Original Puema oy 
Kings and other Doy-I and Noble 
Prraom, coUcctad asd odiled hy W. 
Basuct tUMPUnOk 


<7. Chauoar's Biolodao sad 
Ulaor PooBil. /* modtrn SitMti, 
with Nutea and Introduction bv Prof. 
W W. SKIAT. 

ts. Ohsuoop’s Barllaiaaat* of 
Birds aad Hsass of Basso. Jm 

modtrn Engittk. with Notea and Intro* 
duciion by ftof. W. w; SShAT. 

•8. Mrs. Oaishsll's Oroafiwd. With 
liitroaucUun by K. BRISIUT fosmoR. 
80. Pssrl. An Englith Poem of the 
Fi.uiteenth Century. Edited, islth a 
Modern Rendering and an luIrMucUoa, 
bv Prufesaor I. GoLLANCX, [A’ryorfof 
81, 83. kibe’s Imttsrs. Volumes lU. 
ai^lV. Newly edited from the riginals 
by KuBXRTSnEi.K, F.&A IPnpartng 
The Badllsh Oorrsspoadoaes 
ot Salat Soatfaoa. Tnaslatedaod 

edited,with an Introductorv .SketetLof the 
Liiepf SI. Bi>iiirace, by Edsv. KYl.Ii:ri(.A. 
SB. Ths Osvallar to his liody: 
S'Vriiteenth Centurv Love soogt. 
Edited by F. SiDOWlCK 

ST. Assor’s Ufb of Ktad AlfMd. 

Edited by I., ft. Jars, UA. 

BS. Trsaslatloas fbexa tho loo- 
laasin. By Rev. W. C. Cauw. MA. 
'S8. Tho Bala of Bt. Bsaot. Trans- 
la td by Eight Rcv. Anaor Gasqi'xt, 

50. DaalsFs.VDollA’aBdOraytoa’a 
‘Idoa.’ EdnedbyAaoNDau. EsuAif.i, 

51. Tho Book of”tlia Duka ot 
True Ltfvars. By CHRiarm m 
Pisan. lyaeslAled, srlth NnIra and 
Inli.'iducUon, by Ai ics Kkmi'-WCLCM 

SS. or the Tuaiblat or Our, 
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V 9 luma m HU 

1. Tilt inO^ ^ Boob (Tbo PUIoUbioft> 

% iBU of OoMeroft (tioMorott • 

TnaolaUMX (DombloroU 
% OfcroAleto of ^oootU of Bmkolo«4 
Affnio Uto of Blr mou mIni 
t. WkOB BMlIikOk • 

4 Lottm: Alfrod to tOo omotot of 

ttoTodof*. * 


!• JUofif Loltofo : Trom '_ 

Loro Lottori of Boory v/iL 


' tbo Plowiiioi (Prof. 


-- tBo Todort (o tba 

Lottori of Hoory v/iL 
4 CkMoorM EjMcOfi Toll (Prof. (IkiaT). 

4 OkMOOfo Mon of Low*i Tolo (Prof. So oat). 
Mb OOMOor^ Prlorooo'a Tolo (Prof. Sikat). 

IL no Bonoteo 9 t Tiilko TiuworittO. i 
U. Tko Story of Ooptd ood Payoho. * 

IS •folya'i Ltto of Moryoroi OodoipUa. 

IS Sony LiTOOof Doftto. • 

IS TSo m«CoB Lotcoro. 

U PolOOlOO. By SOtTAEa riTS6l04t.O. 

* 17. MndlMTol Lo^ ^ 
is TSo Ttitoa of niro 
Bkbat). 

If. The Gvil't BoroOoolio 
n. *TboNuo^U0I4or SoerooRmte, (Double 
roL). 

*1. Tio Mob^o wf Aobort Gory. Borl ot M ou 
Boots. 

ts Borly Lloooof OboriOBOfoo. 
as Otroro’o * rffoodihip,* *Oid Aos' oed 
N|£iplo*o Dreoro.* • 

M *w%doworib*oProlttdo. (Double voL) 

M. Tbo Dofoaeeo^Gueiiorere. 

1477. Browotno'i Men ood Women. 

IS Po<Pa^O0BS 
IS Sbokoopooro'i Bouoott. 

14 Qoorgo Bllot'i Slbui Moroer. 

A. Goldomltb'o Tl«or ot W»lcofloM 0 
M. oboriM Ri«doi Peg Woftntton. • 
tt. Tbf* HooMboid t'( BIr Tbomoa Moro. 

S4. Oopptio: Oso HttOdroU L>rtea. By Buia 
t:AHiiAii. • • 

* Viimitere S IS oad 14 oro Double ▼olouiea 
oadis^ble Prioo. 
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KINO’S LIBRARY QUARTOS. 

Tab AlohsmUl. By Bbn Jowfon. 
kditid by i(. c. Hart. 51. not; japaa* 
e»t villuin, u. nri. 

‘Tb hopi 


Shs oiiirc 
Dokirk. 


:oPttBoBk« By TfiouAd 

Sdhed by K. B, McKkrrow. 


$t. net: Japontae vellum* lOu. W. nrt* 
Xh# B«msp*b Obsps. Hy John Oat. 
iMlIted by Hamilton llACLkt>D. .u 
net: Japaiicse Toitoni, io<. Id. net. 


KISCH (MARTIN S.).->LBtUrs 

andSkoUhoo IrMBNsrtkmNitarU. 

\\uh ^muruiM ItiuotiSboiis Lkmy 


6 vii, c!o^ 61 net 


KNIOHT (WILLIAM and 
EDWAuU .-Th* PatlMf* VmI* 
M«am: How to at#Mooi BoooMt 
Irom Medical Adviia. Ct«mTi dvu* 

t lolh. j. M 

LAMB’S {CHARLB5) ComplaU 

Worka in ProM aiKl Voter, iiirludlM 
*P>»etryforChildron'anil 'Prnico 
Pldiled by K II ShkpkknI) With • 
P<irtraitB and PecolmiU o( the ' Kaaav (Vi 
l(r»aa( Pig* Ctnwn Uoih. 31 W. 
Baaftys of Bits .Viieo.) 

PiVKpAf’Kii KidTioA poll dvtv ctoib. 1{IM 
<nt\ it. nei leather pill edgro. not . 

LAMBERT tni-ORaR).~ 

Pfeoldaataf BarovlaoU. nv> 


•'INO’S LIBRARY FOLIOS 

(Tha), 

rh« Mlnott* of Vartuo In World¬ 
ly OroatBoa, or Tho Lifo of BIr 
'Vhomna Moro, Knlgbt. By >. • 

K>ll-ia-law, WlLLIAH Mul-SK IO>. M. 
net, (Setaa copiea oi this volume atouc 
remain, aod ara not to b« Mtd apart Irom 
uti.) 

■Ikon Bnalliko,tlio 
of HM Burod MOoatto In hla 
Bolltudoa a on A Buffoplnfa. 

Edited by Epwaao ALuaoa, fuA.: 
ii tr. net. 

Bbnheaponro’a tlvjd. bolndi 
Artbiw OoldlBd** fYnnaUtlon 
irthm MotnaBOrpbaaoa. Edited 
by W. H. D. KOUU, Uit D 

_ • a 

eoiaji&roAo a Old.BndUab 
aiatUMd BAnaooa. Edited 


by.lbc ^junRAl. Euiioa. to (•mr 
ooAmea M £1 4t. thedet. (VoJiboct I. 
aad II. liMiiil; llL at Preae, tV. la 
Pia^atlff 


-Thd 

1 II. M. 

LAVE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 

—Taa Tbonaand and Ona Nlfhta, 

t <i>inni<nlv catleri in kiiKtenrl Tlia 

ApaSISB NiBlita* BDtapftalM- 

mania. llluelrAtnl by Hanvnv. 
With pivfacr bvSTANiar laAAA Puuts 
1 VolA.. flcmy Bv ’. clolh tai.*V 

LASAR (CHARLES A.).-PnK* 
tkai Hinti lar Art Sludatitat 

LtMnr-<Mdtl<ui. Otloii^ UTfth 
lliuietiaucti^ Pi»vt fiA cloth p bi/. Myt. 

IdaURISTONM (PETNAli-ThB 

Ailntod Movaiaia. C«. fv<i ekah. At. 

LeSsTdoKOTHY Nif.—tunc'an 

Peaata and Tuacaa PAead/ W.tB 

11 l.lu.tiatixn.. Crown leu, rl.. 51. net. 

LEHAMVNN. (R. C.). - Mdffy 

• Pldifcr at QiHibrldga. and Convar- 
aatloaal Mala for Voaaa Sbaotara. 

Cl'.wtl HVO.ni . OoA^I iw. 

LEIOiMHENKY S.). ^BrolVof 

Cockayaa. Crowo .vu, bwli. am, 5.. 

KEITH (MH5*l>ISNEV)T-Tlifc 

CttlMran al IM CItaaoS luLiudliiir 
a t{ .(..i.tv l*Uv* Tba PHgrlSeaso af 
f>i«aat»ra. by A. C. 

Crviwa llv«>p oLHS* de. net. 

LELANO <C. Q.).-A ManiiBroil 
Slandias aad Hosafrfat* ^^tStSa* 

gratfM. Cr own fvo, «k4R. 5A 
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CHATTQ a; WINPUS, PyBLJtSHEt^S, 


LUP^LUETIEg (EDMPND). ~! 

5«iM>a*l|«. Tra^ted by 
Joiiu ni Vitxi^ Pott Svo. doth, 
' u. 6d.; UlusIratM board*, a>.; Populak 
tonoM. inedinmJiaM_i 

LEYS (JOHNly, i^veks fey. 
nia Iiindaaya. Poit 8 to, lUnab bu.,u. 
Ml gopa liamptattdn. Cr. btg oi. ta. 


8vo. Ulusiratlld bCMirdit ai. ^ 

AIACAULAY (LQRD).-Wi‘Hfr 


LILBURN (AOAM).-A Tragedy 

la MarblOi Crown gvo, cloth. 31 . 6d. 


LINDSAY {Hi 
Ct<Aro I fd, I 

Rlioda RoCart 


XRt<V), Novels by. 

, doth, 3 «. 6 d. each. 
Rhoda R otiarta. I Tha 

Crown hvo. cloth, bj. eaidh, 

jadah Ryaorpft, f^taw. 

TRa gt aty pt 0 _ 

LiNTON ( Ej^LVNN), W orks by, 
Crown 8 vo, dolhraiTBSTcaciiT post Sro, Ulut- 
trated boards, as. each. 

t Uda KawtHiak J Iona. 

Atonamaqt M Laam nandaa. 
World WfU l^t. lalilusit, 
Owa Voo Hany. 
nr which Lord 7 With is iliusta 
‘ My Leva.* I tewing tte Wind. 
Paaton Oarew* 1 DdloU Bvartoii. 
With a Silken Thread. ^ 

Tha Rata l of th a Family. 

Rh Ootava ot Prlt^a. Crown tea, 
' cloth, 3 r. 6i. 

Patriola Kamfeall. Poraua Edi¬ 
tion, niedluro 8 vo, 64 - 


LtttLE'(MAUOe); Novel* by' 

Crown 8 to, cloth. 61. each. 

Rt tha Sign of tha Bomlag Buah 
R Woman on t ha Thraihold. 

London clubs: fiieir tfis 

tory Attd Tr#a»iiriu* By Ralph 
Nxvill. With C«l6ur^d Prootisplece 
and < Katct. Dcroy av4. clott*, ?*• id. net. 


LOR I m B R •(N 0 R M R).-The 

Pagan Woman. Cr. 8 (h. cloth, 31 . 6d. 


LUCAS 'TIKlICE). ^ TdlmiKlIc 
Legend*. Hymn*, and Parapbrotea 
Poet 8 vo, halr-oarchmtnt, t>. net H 

LUjCaS' lEf' V.), Book* by. 

S^PPlbl# Oood MatuM, and 

nthec Storfet for Childi^. With 13 
' Illustratlont by A. H. dcciu.4f.;o, and 
ColourMl End-pM>enr and C<^br byi) 
F. D. Bedford. CfroYra*<(vos cloth. 61 . f 
M. Book of iWsoB for Ctatldron.l 
W)th CktloureaTiU^padc. Crown 8vo,l 
dcM, 6i. c I 

VbMO HoBdlMd Qamoo aadl Pao- 

tImtE. By B.V.UlE8SaudEuZABETH 
. t LucAg. pDttatb.eiMb. 6 «.n 4 d. 

no Vlampd aad oiliov Morlooa 

Royal ^iwo^aotht I*, net. 


L¥Rg D^AMOURlLa).-AB An- 
tholngy d Praaek Lava Poenu. 


adepts 

rontb^A*. 


McCARTUV (JUSTIN), 

The Balgn of Qnaan Rans. two 
Vois., domy dyo, Cloth, au. •' 

A Httiorw of ^o VoaF Booftfes 
and ViffiSSn fho Boaurttu 

Four Vols., demy doth. n*. nacta. 

R Hlatory of On*.. Ow* Sihtaa 
• from the Accession of Queen Victait* to 
fhe General Election of 1880, I48BARI 
Edition. Pour Vole, demy (to, eletl)| 
lar. each—Alto the Poroug SWnQIl 
in Pour VoIa, crowo 8to, o|otL 6>. (AClL 
—And the JUBil.K« EDITION, with *a 
Appendix of Events to nie ^ 1 ( 8 $ 
in 2 Vols., demy 8vo4rlciL iss. 

R Hlatory of Onr OsS >l|Se%' 
Vi>I.V.,from i88oEit)iempiond tublle^ 
Demv 8vo, cloth, lii.! crown 8vo. cloth' dr, 
R History of Onr Own Tlmoa, 
Volt. VI, and Vll^ftcun 1897 to 4 cceadoa 
of Edward VII, a volt, demy 8v0i*lotn, 
arr.; crown 8vo. cloth, ts. each. 

R Short Hlatory oft Our pWB 
Timas, fro.n the Acceaaloa of Queen 
Victoria to the Accetaion of*’^Klng 
Edward VII. Crow* tvo. cloth, gin 
top. 61. ; alto the PorotAB Editioh, 
post Svo, el„ u. 6d. net; and the CHlAf 
Edition (to the yea r 1880 ), med. ato, 64 . 

Fin* Patbe Editioha 
PotP8vo, cloth, gilt top, sr. oelperToLi 
(bather, gilt edges, 3r. net per voi, 
TheRalgB of Qnoan Rnnn in 1 Vol, 
RWlttoryof tha Four Qaargoa 
knd of WlllUm I'V.fia svoi*. 

R History of Onr Own Timasfrom 
Accesilo n of Q. VIctorta to igoi, In 4 VolA 
Crown Svo, cloth,' yrdd. eaa; poet Svo, (dei 
boards, Sr. each i cloth limp, ar. 6d.tacb. 
Tha Wntardnla Mel^bnnsa, 

My Bnatny’i Dsughtmh 
R Fair Bozom | LmlM BoahfoMU 
SearLadyDlndaln. | The Dictator. 
Mina MlooBthrapa. With it lUusts. 
Donna Qntmota. With islllusuationi. 
The Comet of a Baoaon. 

Mi^of RShMO, With >a iUpstratloitt, 

ted DtM »ondt. t Tte B iddle BlnA 

Crown Svo. cloth, 3* 6d. each. 

The Thraa DlagraoM I MoamUk 
dullon Bayoigtei^ 

'Tha Bight HanonnOa.’ Byjpsnn 
McCaothy and Mbs. CAMPnnu. nsgn. 
CrownSvo. idoth, dr. • 

Try-' 


tuent 


CrovB fvot I*, aat I 


sowffa/ ww’*, WON 


Wn 


imMy. 

dcniytvn, cloth, IS..__ 

i**>tg «IM •« 

Crown tY«t la imsiMf ML 
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lays. From the 

Trxt n( WlIXIAM GiFKORD. Edited by 
Col. CciraiNOHAH. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 31 M. 




r dot«fi Diiuchierso Hvo, bHs., u. 

MATTHEWS (BRAHibER).-A 

Secret of tbo Soa. P.ist itlus- 

irat ed b oards, ts.; doth. m. 6d . 

MAX b'RELL, Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. M, each. 

Has Rosal HlifhnMa Woman. 
Between Ouvselyes. 

Rambles In Womanland. 

MEDICI (Lives of the BARLV)as 
told In their Lattera By Jankt Ross. 
With lllustratlom and Pact'inlles. Demy 
8vo. cloth, lor. M. net. . 


MEADE (L. T.K Novels by. ' 

A Soldier of Fortune. Cmwn tro, 
I loth, 31. 6d ; p<Mt 8<n, illuat. boards, ar. 




AQNBS M. Mdrpht. With’Chaptera by 
Uadami Melba on Tm Art or Siko- 
IRO and on The Selecmon or Mtme At 
A PRorsEStDR. Portralla, Views, nnd Pac- 
almllcs. Demy Sto, cloth. Ids. dlt. 


Pu I if N UW Ml f [ilU iliKKt7 


OIrl’E Besesed. Cr. tso. doth, 31. od. 


MERRICK (LEONARD), by. 

Tko Han wbo wns Oood. Crown 

te}o. cl., 31. tut.; poet 8eo, i llnat. bde. ar. 

' Crown 8 to, cloth, 31. 6 d. each. 

Oirnthla. | This Stado it Boole. 
METHYEN (PAUL), Novels by! 

Crown Ito, olotb, each. 

iBlIiiaiiMae t Billy* 


MEYNELL (ALlCB).-Tbo 
Flower of the Mlad 1 a Cbalce 
amons the Beet Pocau. In lOnHs 
cloth. Rilt, at. n..t: leather, 3t. net. 


MINTO (WM.)e-WM5he Good 

ar Bad ? Drown 8to. doth. tr. 44. 


MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

CrowdltTO, cloth, 3t. W. each. 

The bone Sjsr Rnsb. WithtlUirdt. 
Only a Ridgsr. . 

Tba Relform ^Onlban. 

Crown tvo. piclHrc cloth, flarbaeha E>. eaeh. 
Plotters of Parle. 

The Temple of Ooath. 

Towards the Rtemal Bnown 

MoXlBSWo.RTfl (Mi‘t3.-ri 

Hathereoert Srciey. , Ctovfh l»«, , 
noth. 3r. dd. ob<»t 8n>. lentl. boarda, EE 


MONvRIEFPtW. D. rCOTTW.-- 
Iha Ahdka:ieat A Oteaia. WMSy 
BtehinfA Impeilal atf. haakrEah EUk 
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NEWBOLT ^HENRY).- Taken 
Inm th* BaMijr. Whn I 



MORROW (W. C.).—Bohemian 

pkrtaolT«.Oay. Wtb >,/> Illu^u.by 
EOOL'AIIO CCCOU. Sm»lldemy Sto.cI £ i . 


MUDDOCK (J. B.). Storiea by. 

Crown 8 to, doth. 3 i. hd. each. 

BMUotlMjMtoK 

Tha Ooldan Mo l. 

Foot groTiilWratcd board*, u. taeh. 
The Dead Malfh Baerat. 

Vrom tba Bosom Pf .tha Daap. 
Btorlaa WatM aid Woodartnl. 

I'ost Svo, lUuat. board*, m. ; > ioth, ri iW 

Maid Hartan and BoWn Hood. 

With II lllu*. bjr STAKI-tY I. W(H)D L r, 
iTO, doth, ji. ti.; picture cl. flat bact ai. 


[A 

la I 

S-i 







in Colour hy Okkald Lsau; Crtiwn 
Ivo, cloih. ft. 6A QRt. (M Inp. Hois 
witlioot lUostrattofii. paper com. it 



Tho CoaqwfPt. 

5U1DA, Novcii by. trown 

cloth. ti 6./. each poal »»<K IBtftlralad 
bostda. at. ea> h. _ „ 

Tricotrin. d Dad of Pljuidafa. 
Rofflno. Oaeil OaaUonuana'a 
Otltinsr. _0»((a. _ 

Praaooa*. PhlnoataJIanrtUlna. 
Wanda. » iooS*^ 

Ariadna Ondar Taro na#a 
Fosoarol. FollaFarl^ nnaao. 
Chandoa Two Woodan anaaa 
Mosha A Vlllads Oommnna 
Puok. In a WIntat City* 
•Idalla Santa Barbara 

BIcna piplatrslla 
rrt.Bdahih, Two Olfandara 
Oalldaro). Byrlln. 

' (nwii a.*'. *-b*th, * 1 , 04 . each, 

A Balny Jnna I TljoJ^a^mn a a. 
Tho Watars of Mdara* • 

CiniVh mo. I " 

P?Ih-i, 5| EniTU^H 1.,I Ilium 

Under Two RgS* * 

Held In Bondada 
Btrathmora JJ'fOJ"*’ 

The Haeaaranaa S5i2ffla 
PrleBdelilp.i7.. _..*f******‘ 

?ri!:‘M«r “rS-g-t 

COBmttBSe (Cr»»WO ito.) 

' W {j-M 

K* Kmno’ . yc.»p. >y‘ s •**■» ^ 

■ ckftb 
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and Slmato* Crows 8vo, ctdth, 5r. 6j,; 
post 8vo^ ilittttrated boards, u, 

i»AYN (JAMES), NB^I* ^ 

Crown Svo, cloth, jr. 6i. each; hW, , 

Uliutrated boards, ar. each. 

iMt SIv ■wnintfbaid. 

. Th^OltltlMNIs of^ClyVa. 

A OooatjF F»mlly> 

{■MUniiiU 

By Pnazy, I roF Cm* Only. 
Hign Bplrit*. I Bunny Storitn. 

A drying ffkttent. 

MuBMlMa;* HUFlr^, 

Foai no. Dtnaira^ as. bach, 

■ytlUi 

^U^JuSuMmA. 

VMMTiO^I^'falltaBbHtUiwr 
A PuMoTTMUiaifc 
Uku FatlMFrlillM B6n> 

A Vumaa.’u Tunguanou, 
Bnrlyra^ Tuu* | HuoUfu Btyut. 
■urphy'a A na t aib 


aiwi«a»t%olif<>U.6A 
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RbADB (CnARLBA)— 

POPOLAii Emtioms, mnUum tto, id. lacb. 1 
A PavUoiM Saorat. 

A Wonwn-liBtar. 

Sti* OouM* of Tnio liova, 

Slio Wandovlng tilolr. Laroe Type 
^ Ei>itior, icapjva cloth, ft. net. 

VIM OlolotOE ond tlio HoovIlE* 

With 16 Photogravure and 84 half-loue 
lUuitraUons by Matt a Hewersine 
S mall Ato, cloth, 6>. net.—Alto the 
St. MARnH'S ILLIWTRAIED EOITION. 
with" ao llluatrattona In 4 Colouri and 
10 la ^ck and Whilefby Byam Shaw, 
. R.I. demy Ivo, cloth, Mi. 6d.; fiarch- 
ment, i6t, net. / 1 

RiCHA^^N (PRANfOT NoveU 

Vk^koD^ho Iioat hla Poat. With 
50 lUuttraUoni by Toil Browne. R 1 
Crown Svo, cloth. 31. id .; POPULAR 
Edition, picture cover n. net. 

Vk* BayowaMP Mlntola. Crown 
8vo,'Clotbi 31. id. 



Pott ftvo, illuatrated lioardt, ai.each, 

Tk« UalnhkblMd Hour*. ,, 
PriBoa of WaUeo’E Oopdon Popty. 
Tho If yntopy 1b PtUBoa OopdOBm 
Pnlpy WBtop. I Idlo Talon. 
H op ifotkop'o OapllBg. _ 

Rives (AMBUB), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, %s, 6d, (Mich. 

BarlMum Owing* 

Mortnl: A Love Story. * 

ROBVNSOT^^^PTW.), tfoveisby. 
• WoiBoa BPO Rtpoglgo. Poet 8vo, 
llluatate d boarda, ai. 

Crown Ira,* cloth. ]i. ffip^each; pact (vo. 
* IHutlrated boarda. ar. each. 

Tho HBBdS Of dBOtlOO. | 

* Tk o Woptaa 1b tko Popk. 

kOLFE (PR.), Novels by. 

Crfiwn Hvo. cloth»6| each. 

RadPlBB tho SovoAth. A 
Ooa TapquMle. e 

ROLL OP BAm.B ABBkY, 

TH8: UsteTMtlM Principal Warrior* who 
came from Normandv with William the 
_ Conqdlror. to6A. In Ck»W and Colour* . St. 

R O'Y A U NT i£B Bj WTBB 

ROSBo WIflr *0 li^tratloQ* * In 
Colnurcd Collotype by Kim Hikdu. 
so» and Nmmah Unuiiiioii. Crown 
4to« cloth, ai». oat. 

kOSENarAkrEN(A.).-A Hand~> 

bookotArebItoetoral Stylon. Tmna- 
lated by W. Cou,>r(T 4 i.ROARS With 
6,0 Ulantndioaa Cr, tvc^ ctotA Jt. W, 


ROWS BLL (MARYe C.).- ' 
HoBslonp do l^ls. Crown Svo, 

cliith, 31 id. 


ROYAL C^teCTlONSp HoUb 
•0 Rlcturnn la tnt* Edited by Uonsl 
Gust. M.V.O., nnd published by permit- 
non of H.M. KlNO Gkoros V. With $4 
Illustrations la Pbetugravure, Collotype, 
and HalMeacv Roy. 4t^ cL. t u. M. net. 


RUNCIMAN” (JAS.).—Skippers 

and SbollbaclM. Cr, Svo, cloth. 3t. id. 


RUSKIN SERIES (The). Square 

i6mn. cl,, with FrontUpiritea, ii. net ea. 

The klBg of tbo floldoa Bleep. 

By qoRN Rusein. Illustrated by 
Richard Dotlr. 

BnoklB BO a Ralljloao Xoaekap. 

By P. W, Farrar, jJ.D. • 

Bab oad hlo Pfloado. By Dr. John 

Brown 

Old Ob'plsti^aa. By WtmmtOH 

IKVIXO. * 

Falpy Taloo fpoai TtuoaBy. By I. 

M. Anoertoh. 


RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 

by. Cr(iwo 8va, doth. 31. id. each 1 • 
puat Ivo. Illuatrated boarddoci. each; 
cloth, ns. id. each. . 

BouBd the OBlloy-Plre. 
la tho Mlddlo Wateh. 

Oa tho Po’k’olo Road. * 

A Voyago to tho Capo. 

M Book POP tho Hamaioak. 

Tko Hyotopy of tho * Oooaa Stap.’ 
TRo Romaaeo of Joaay Haplowa. 
Tho Taloof the Tim. 

(An Oeoaa Tpagody. 

If V Shipmate Loulso. 

Aloao OB a Wldo Wide Saa. 

Tho Qood Ship ‘ M ohoek.* 

The Phaatom Death, 
InHothaMaat | HoaptofOah. 
The Coavlot Ship. 

The haot Batpy._ 

Crown 81m. cIMb, 31, id. each. 

A Tale of Taro Toaoali. 

Tho OeatlbBhlp. 

Tbo ‘ ppotty PeUy.' With la Illnttn- 
Ilona hv U. E, RoBaRnoN ' 

OvoPdu^ I Wpoag Side Oat. 
PonuiAR BtHtnoKS, medium 8vo. id. rack, v 
ThaOoavlotShli. 
lo Ho th e MaaV ^ 

Wpoag bida dat. (^hbap Somos. 

Crowndvo, cloth. Is. net. 


teaaii 


RUSSELL fbOkAS, Novel* by. 

Oown Ivo, doth. 31. id. each 1 pletmaA 
c'.uh Rat hack. a. nctdlA. . O «• 

A CeaatrpBwootboaPl. 

Tho Dptfi of Pate, e 






















lit ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C • 
WD ffl AN • BASTILLB, THE at. martin** libraRV-««</ ra<A 

ScWueweiburg). By I, l« pocfeI»«. dath, (lit lap, w ml ptr VfL; 


RappoAiit. UA. With 16 Pla((&. 
Dowy 8 to, cloth. 7». 60. tU 



SAINT JOHN (BAYLH). - A 

l■•vanUn• Pamlly. Ci. 8vo. cl„ u. fo. 



SBROBANTCADELINE), Novels 

by* Crown 8 iro, cloth. 35. 6 it eaci^ 

UnoM nUM Pratonoes. 

D*. Bodloott’s ■xpsplmant. 

»h* Ml«*ln< Bltaabath ._• • 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

(Tll*)« niumlnaterf In Gold and Oitourt 
by ALBERTO Sa*oor>ri. Fcap. alo. 
Jap. rellum, 6 i. ml; parchmtnl, tuH 
lUt, 81.6d. «et. _ 

ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY (The). 

In pocket.alBT, clotb. ptil top, at. nd p«* 
VoL . leather, *111 edpeP, M. net pet VoL 
By Sir Waltir Bksakt 
[■endoB, J WeMtmiBater. 
lerBaBlaBR. Ry Ruajp Aid Palmtk. 
RU aopta BBd fionditlOBB of Mon. 
II* Blehard WhUctndtoa. 
•■•pBPd do OelldB*. 

By BoccACglo. 

The Poe B meroB. a 

• By Robrrt Browotbo. _ 

rtvpB PiuMi and Mob and Vo. 
iaaa. Wlia in lllnatial one iiACt>i»iir< 
br L FORTUrn BuciraLB. 

**?BSa* ' BBd I^l^ 

• With M Rluatraliona In by K. 

F e dl B B UIB Bricbdaab 
B y BobRBf Bochakax. 

Sm yiMMr of IB* f wBPd. 


m pock. 1 *tt. doth, rIU lap at net per VaL; 
leather, etii cd|c% ji, net per Vel. 

^ _ ByHAixCAIRR, 

The Daeaiat**, 

„ _ Bv WiunB colunb 

Tli* WoBisB IB White, 

ii> Uanibl liatOB. * 

MoblnaoB Opbboo. Wllh |y IHna- 
Irjti.in* by o. LRi iaaHANk, 

By I^ARLIB UlCBRm. 
SpaoohBa. With 1 ‘Mlrait. 

By ALianN DuaaoM. * 
BlghteenCi CoBton WldBottea. 
In Itiic^lcrirA each tnuRHu,l 

ilVV.S.GiLniRT. * 

. OrUttnorPlBira. In Four Serten 
1 * iiMHaattARnt. 

Ondop the Oraeawood Treak 
liv KKKr Hak^ 

Condanand NotoIb. 

Mllaa, The l>aek of SeerlBdOBOBB, 

at <1 ■■Mi.f Mon,a. Wiin Fortiait. 

PeatleBi WorkB. 

iiv uiii.H WAKnu-L HoflarA 

The Antoerait of theSpeokthata* 

Table. ItltiAll.trd hyl, ll. lyMMfloN, 

( oinpi'. it b, Ai|/it|aa'nr,^ 

The Charm of LeMnRiAn AnlMthMi 
me Oherm of Edlaburgl^ ~ 
The Cberm of Venloe. ^ 

The Chiarm of Parta. 

liv M, iirKit I'lrraiae 

The Life of the Plelde. 

The Open Air. 

Medure neer LondOB. 

By oHAHtaa lAKP 
• The ■eeeya of WIb. 

Ht i.itan Macaulat. ^ 

Hlatorjr of BnglBBd. In s Vntinnna. ^ 
It, Jl, UN MiLAKTHT. 

The RaidB of OnooB Aaaek ><i i Vat. 

A Hlatory of the Pour Oaopdoa 
end of WItliem IVatn a V a.. 

A Hlatory of OorOwaTImoe imm 
Aru>«,*'.l t,>.Vicl<aiu,i ■•tnl.p a Voh. 
Kr Gmaa MalDiwaui. • 

Pootlool w»ke In I rtm 
Wooktof FdlnyeBd lanItBetloB. 
m 10 VniA ti'iho. iF'e lAai. are p. epl 
. By w H.Mai uicb. 

TbI Mow ftapahlto. , . a 

ifi oltda. • 

WIedom. Wit, ead Petboa. (e 

iccted by^^svOKKV Ifotfrii 
# Pv KRAOi. 

Cli« UmrUt, wiib 
u llluktratiitfiniv M. Ha 

•It la Mavlp ToolLoUto Mead.' 

S iKied by Kbark StwiyrnR. 

Batleds BBd Ityrlos ^ Love. 

v\ no lo Cdtnvcd I’lvate by BruhHAW, 

lUwIrdS^ 

by Btaw Sbaw. ^ 

By RnBRBT L/a'It STtTRarBB. 

Trevela vrtth elloakw- 
The ■Itvaredo 
'MaBUirles ead PortvBtte. 
Ttr^BihBa PaoplaeBo. 
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e . MARTnrS UBRARY->;m<i»»M. 
po«ket |Ue, cloth, gilt top, u. act per Vd.; 
leather, gilt titit, t$. net per vol. 

BT ROMRT L0QI$ STEVetWO]!, 

Maw Mnablan Mltftatt. 

Aoroah jihn Rlalao. 

Tha Men. 

Basara ox Traval. 

Walr ofHarniltt^n, 

Tala* and FantaKteo, 

OollaoCad Foams. ^ 

By H. A. TaI^e. 

History of SngUtfi Llteraturo.Jii 

4 Vole, With 3aPortrait8. ^ 

By Mmk twain.—S katohes. 
BjSIWalton and Cotton. 

Tbo Ooihploto Aaflar. 

Walt Whitman. 

Poallsa Elected and ^Ited by W. U. 
Rossetti. With Portrait. 


SEyMOUR (CYRIL), Novels by 

..a_ Croi^ Hvo. cloni, 6 r, each. 

Tlea Hadlo of To-Morrow. 




SHJSPOWLESS MAN ( 

PcterSeblemlMI. ByA.vo* ChaMisso. 
Translated by Si* John BowriNO. and 
Illintrated by GORDON Browne. Demy 
_8 to, cloth, .tf. fid, net. _ 

SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 

Part I. 

THB ObB-BmAiiniH ’ 
ttviM vnatnn a nn 

mth the ‘•peninc of the Quarto 6r the 
Folio at the baut of the Text, and ell 
chMieet marfced In heavy type, Bdlted, 
with brief Icrtroduotionsand Notee. by F. 
J. FVlwlVALt, W.A., D.LItt., and F. t^. 
CtARn, lf.A. Demy 8vo, ciofh, as. 
rtd. net flceh Play ; or^brary Edition, 
pnre raj; paper, bii^'pArchment, ' 

A fhrt^the volurrtA 'Z_ 
tpUlSVhed or In tli^«test tna^ee bad. 

' Part II. 

THB SHAKBBFBARBGI<Ji,8*iaS. 

' SmaP crov^n 8vo, r|Uarter~bound ‘antique 
j^iey boards, u. 6d. net per voU; whole 
gold-browa velvet ipersfin. 41. act 


per vdl. i also ajeimite^ Edition on 
larger paper, hay parchmenit, gUt tops 
•u. net. oer vok Each volume with 
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SHARP (WILLIAMl.-CliUAf«* 

o<T«-fBorr»w. ^ 


SHERARD (R. H.)*-RDtttes. 

Crowtt 8vo. clolh. Ic. t4. 


SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD 

BKINSLBV) CoapM* Work>. 

Cnm 'ii hvo. ckJtll, 51 orf, 

SHERWOOt^lMAROASET).- 

DAl^ttMfi/ A Paslorai With C«»i<Kirr<t 
FioHllvpi Ciowtt > 4 . W 

SHIEL (mNi). Novels by. 

I TtaePurnUCIoud. .Mh.j;W. 

IlntetheThlrdOeaer^loB. O.n.o. 

I doth. ht. • 

SIMS (QEORQE R.), Books by. 

I'ott livQ. UiustrAtcd h 4 jard« si. CACb. 

Hmp. 3t M. 

W5. With IntrodiioUos by Dr. Forni- gy 

VM*bO« 4 . 0 f . 

' ■baaSuaBm'STouS: reprint!u( Ccoytw Svo, pUturr'eam. u. tbPbi Ow 
Awi^liT^Fratemity* rtVacaboDdet.’ iirJ.Mvh. 

■sneso’s'CRWbtfwC^monCHtMlOfS *hs Dstfooet Beottw *»*P#*W 

E aiiQoH»bes’>*r¥yl>«r<lyoe'» •**»•♦» DaMnM DltHes. I Ufe We 
i PtelM ol Ihle»«» Md TUnwir,' *c Yount Ceudle. 

WUb auDy erpodpuU. Edited, with la- jia Vlat of leondon. 

RjiilllddBddedfs'Mery Jena's Memoirs, 
rf aU Uk WHUgei ia Holtnfted« » j Mended. 

•ChrenWe' »rwhl«h m ’"“*'.^1 ST^aa ud Yetebonds. 

SSt^^MKed l?y°'^ o. SiswTitl 

81010. Koyal See <dolh, km. M. net. goyoo glAiaeatry. swiih a Oroetl 
ThM lllMTlr of IBItTf**^****^" VOfOO. piec# »>y HtOM T«<0»*.>M. 

^S 3 ? irtSi^SESr bf Wiaj*»r aopLIf* 

fiCUiLBT iUMlZH.wAm. wHh Fn»nti*- 09 Cv UPOO • 

E-'S's.ss.irs.st 


Kmiinte of.all reftrencejto 

hlaWarka More IbeSiloM oC the ^h 
XSta-y, collePlKl by ». 
i. TOUUilN SMITH, Dr. 

J. J. Momo. Teweole.MBl* •»“> 

'"rfd aeMMUm W M 




bawaooIHiopUvo; mM BmiIw 

Cfown Ujiiiyr<*tt. tl 
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SHBLLBY'5 Complete WORKSlSPEIQHT (E. E.) -Vhe Qalieon 


In Vemnad Pro«e« Edited bv R. 
Hbknb Srbphrrd. 5 Volt., xs, td, ea. 
Pontieal Works, in Three VoIr. : 

Vol. I. Margaret Nicholson, Shelley’s 
Correapondence with Stockdaie: Wandenog 
^ lew: ^een Mab : Alastor ; Rosalind and 
Helen rPrometheue Unbound; Adonais. 

Vol. 11 . Laon and Cvthoa: Ihe Ceuo 

i ulian and Maddaio ; Sweilioot ihe Tyrant 
'he WiUb of Atlas; Eptwchidion: Hellas. 
Vol. Hi. Posthumous\ Poems; l^c 
Masqueof Anarchy: andVther Pieces, 
krosk warks, in Two ^s.: 

* Vol. 1 . Eastroszi; St. Irvu^; Dublin and 
Marlow Pamphlets: Re^rratmn of Deism: 
Lettersto Leigh Hunt: MinobWritings. 

VoL II. ^ays: Letters trcHn Abroad: 
Tranelations'^nn Fragments; a Biography. 


SIGNBOARDS: Their History,in 

eluding Famous Taverns and Remarkable 

doA. 

SLa^SPJ^ORA. By M. Lonsdalb. 

AaNVI dictionary (The): His- 

Auecdo t al. Cr« Svo. cl., 6i. 6d. 

SMBDLBY(CONSTANCE: Mrs. 

MabwsII ArmllsM), Novsis by* 
Vks Suns krinessse Cr. 8 to, ct, jss 6 d. 


of Torbay. Crown 8 yo. cloth, ts. 



Cartoons nn Tints and’ as ww chrome. 
With IntrotlucUoa. Polio, cl.. i£(ld. net. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 

8 vo, M.; cloth, IS 6U. 


SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).- 

Songs of Adieu, sto, |au vellum, 6i. 


SPAUDINO'^(Kenneth J.). — 

Pllctlm'. Ways S.ag.. Fcap, .to, 
bucMm, M. netr „ ' 


SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 

Pitst 8vo, niu«irated Miardt. st. ea^. 
Th..MyVeHea of Hwon OylM. 
^ Oavloua Ways. 

Boodwtnkad; tt SsuiilToralt Mys- 
tary. I Thejldldra Boo- 
Baek to Ufa. I QuI.^wimmI' In Wul 
Vha Loudwatar l^n.Sady.'' '> 


icf?M oTrajL-fI !i r.f.f.'fmTt'ili 


Cruciform Mark. Cr. 8vo. cl„ gr. 6r/. 

STEP^HEns (R. NEli:.SOISl).- 

Philip Wlowoc^. Cr. 8vf* cl., 6d. 

Isri^LiNG (S.|.-ShakM^re'i 

I Swostbsart. With 6 Coloured Illustra¬ 
tions by C. E. Pbck. 8 q. 8 to, cloth, 6s. 

SfERNDALE (R.‘ ARMlTAGE). 

—Tba AlyhaD Kalla. P>at tn,Gluib, 
, <ui. illuitntci! board, is. 


Bumo’a Ronuma . 

M BualMuid r rom tha Baa. 

Clown ^voicloth, .f 6 d. MCh. 

Hw iMyahlp. fTha Oray Monki 
Tk.JRaaw ei Trana.oa. 

Vh. BMMt of ~.yvMn Torimv. 
Dooaatf Blva. |JLs U wan Wttttwi 
*k. vy.b of rat« 

■xpwlanoaa of Me. B w o k oyM. 
Btapiblad Blindfold! 

Wtfo or Mo Wrtfo.y»>t avo.cl«ib. la 60 . 


SPBNSBR tor Children. BvU.H 

t oway. W>«b«uhnunliauainli«Mby 

r.|.ileeoAa. Cta»aM<i,dtikifcU. 




A SeatlaiaBtal Jaaraay. With S. 
Illiatralloot by T. H. RoaiMlON, and 
Fartrait. Crowa Ivo, cloth jttlt sn 6d. 

SflVlNS0N“lBURfefrEX-^ 

AHalra ol- State. Cr. tao. <U it. 60. 


(R. LOUIS), 

Warkaby. 

Tn SwadL(T<B' komor of th. Works of 
RouBT Looia Stbtbbmb (locindiac'th. 
lattan), ia as Tda, woWo Bro, «a. nat ptt ml 
(To b< nbKribwt fmr onlylnaata, tbraii||b the 
Baokadlara.) A fall PieipmtBi aay b. h^. 
































^111 ST. MARTIN S LANE, LONOON, W.C. 































































ujJIFOlSiirLi'SSXIlt torttos. Crown 

and Sx^KkkiUod^v Loots Lota. 

^Vke AdVHitoMwlTom S»ary«F 

With III lilutfiraUcms. • 

Tom SawTO* Abraad; >Witb *6, 
Illustrationn by D*# BMllb. 

Tom Sainror, Dotoettvb, wih Pott. 
4 Jimiih»Abk^>^ With 3U IlliHti. 
»Tba lBnooants*Ar 


ITVTLBK (SARAH)-rmn«Mi. 

Crown tyo, cfotb, « M rack. 

sir Davld'o TUltoro. 

Tho Foot ud Hit Qoardlui Andol 
OltogrUM jaOttioifBa Uown onv 
piciurc cJoth, (M back, u. 

iTYTLERlCr C. FftASER-).- 

Mlstras^iidnii* lTliuti.(tcai 

boardt , -if \ 



»Tba InnocontoRKbroad; and Tho 
How IM^m’o Prodrooo. With 
334 Illnstmt^e u. edition b alwknown 
, BkWwt JWAIN’S PL*ASt«g TKIPJ« 

. Tbo OlMad Jkto. By mark iVAni 
and U.B. Warmkr 'vllb in Illii.ta 

* • Tbo mnae and tly Paapor. 

- a With »04 Illuatralions. . 

lam on tbo MiuioBippi. MO iiiu.i» 
V*Tbo AdlroBtuM of Hnoklobarry 
pSim.. «7*jK^ bj-B. w. KKMKLa 
. 'A Tdtnkeo Altae Court of Kind 
^ Arthar< iiojials by Ham Bkard. 
tTboStolOB Wfiitt Blnbant. 
^»o £1,000,000 

Donblo • barrolled Dot^iVa 
Story. With 7 IllaAtratloiw 
Poroonal RpiMllootlono of J»n of j 
by F. V. 

—Eidibn COi^P^d HadlejT' 
~bUPd. With Frontispircr. 

Tbo Cbofoo Worbo of M ar b Twain 

ifo, elnSTw Ithoat niattrattbp ., at n. each 
POPDIAK feuitlORS. ine^um Svo, 6ft 

Tom Sawyar. I A Tnwp aw' 

S ia Prlnco arid tho Paupor. 

nobleb o^ Fi nn. «« 

Hark TwSH*r»S8^oo- 

cloth, gtlt top, u net; leathcT. KHt «dKo». 
31. tut : port 810. cloth, 1/ 

Tha Advantarao of Tom Sawyar 
lllnitrated by WORTH Brkhh. hoy*' 
tTO, doth, 6». net._ 

fWELLS (JULIA tu 

5 «|a»« I Grown sF o cloth, ft# _ . * 

TYTLl^- 

Grown 8w>, doth, $». 6d. «&ch, post 8 yo, 
inuttraled boards, u. each. 

•SnSat Slm^gmafi?'®"*”' 

Pp.^jyo7glusiqtrtF,.ards y^ »ch^^^ 


' each 

broad 


(ALLEN)" Noveli by. 
a adalnst vwon. Cit.un 

. ptctucctSk'tb. (LHVlttli 
jWp, piitUK l>uAraii. >1 

'hfuitam 9orpodo*ltaais. 

6s, ^ __ 

1 vandam~ 1 albert doT-a 

Court Trafody. W'lth 6 liiutiraii«>ns 
ty f. B. Davis. Crown |i rj 

vVsHfr~aiiid“~fiSTiliiR. I'y 

• Hellr • Of ni Wrrid. tf Imoct. 

VENICE iNYffgr 
Cantury, 

a With a FronlU 
I o bd. net _ 

VTCENYA (fEo'PAINl- 

lly TANCRkO BOKRtmik. With 15 toll- 
, pA)(ePlit« t)einv«vn.rt<>l*jj^.n»i. 

viTm-flitovvifra 

' .LAND. ByH.ItTOl. Wllh lll«.h.- 
tiens Cfown #*0, iKwudAi tA nil.; t.etn, 
Alt net. 


VIZ ETRLLY *(EitNESf 

Itnok. by, <'rotro*ti,,eloth.3l.a.,t»eti. 

Tho Bcerplo n. _ p 

Tha bovoT'a Pro|pfw«fc 

aPwAhofThoSMo. (4<>wn*«.il<>lh.Ai. 

Tha Wild Maranlai IjI. a^A-imi 
• turr.#f Aiinanii ‘.attiy d.^*uhwil, 
C i..»-n *vu. ilnth _ 


:Lw, 


ij-aCi 

\ 

< Ii.lh, IS 


__ y.^n-Hur: 

fli* ChrUt. C",wpi ii»o, 


HoiMraBa Oblisa. 


o'B City, 
not Fan 
-d. I 

TDO orldo’o Pabt* 

■KuB i an as tMo .^ iaa^ 

1 tto. caiih. j«rM. «»*. 



waller (f. 

5ccr«t wil** V llliist * 'I- 

WALTON BA** COTTON'S 

l,.6d . picliirrcl'i'h. OajCMk^. 

ThoHoartofJb<W»L 
Tom pnwtoir:* . 


mtIwOOTbar. 

m »•* 










WASSERMANN (LILLIA^.- 

TIm Daffadil*. Crown <vo,clotb,M.<ii<. 


WEBBBjR (BYRON).—Sport and 

SpnwiBon. Crown 8t|, cloth, m. 


WILLS (C J.), Novell b 7 . 

An ■Mgr>iolaic VaUefir. Crown 1 * 0 , 

cloth. si.od, . * 

gtla Daed Piet. Cr own fr y, cipth, 4t. 

WILSON (Or. ANDREW), tv. 

Ohaptm on ■velntl^ ww 

lUua'raUnnpe Crown m, doth, 7n M. 



Xrfdani!w41iBentirUM. WlthlUnUm. 

tion., ** Ct own 8ifo, doth. 6fc 

OontrmoB Aoflldeiiia, and how to 

Xroat Xham. Cr. g<o, 1,.; doth, u. 6 i. 


ESTALL (WILL.)j^!Ovels by. 
Xraat- Ifonav. CiuverS^cioth, 3,. tu.: 
pod 8vo, illudratcd boardsAin 

Witli tbOh Rad Bafla Popumk 
guiTloS , medium Kvo. Sd . 

Crown Sto, doth, 3,. 6d. ench, 

A WonuMi Tamptad Him. 

For Hononr and Ufa. 

HartROM HUUoBa. v. 

^rv*Flflnhaa of Bnn& 

^liltR thlAad Badla. 

A em vil MdaL I Nlfal Fortaaona. 
aJdR Olo a i fci, i M ^Blroh Dana. 
'YHtold notary. 
aanX'f Ballal. f Btranfa Orlmaa. 
HBr IMyalilp’a Baorat. 

Ttaa Phantom Olt^t. 

Ralph Morbraek'a Tmat. 

A Quaar Raoa. 1 Rad Ryvlndtan. 
. Roy of Roy*B Court. ^ 

Aa buok aronld hava It. < 

Aa a Man Bowa. 

Tha Old Bank. 
vOr. Wynna'a Ravanfa. 
Xhg Baar ad Oraaeanta. 

A vary Qnaar anatnaaa. 

W ESTBURY (ATHA). — The 

Ahadow of Hlttoo Parnbrook. Cmwi, 
tro, cloth, u. M 


^VHB£LWR1QHT (C. Q.).-A 

5lo«Aw«k«nin V. <(« own i^ivo cloth, 6$, 




L?iiA»T-.4ncrirt!e 


The Ancient 
hcanadaCkacMnad Snporalltloan 

of Inland. Wiwn ilvo, doth. 3,. 6,1 



WOOD pi. F.), Detecuve Stories 

_ by. ^t 8yo. iiluttrftted boards as. each, 

Faaaandar fromJkotland.Tard. ^ 
Tha B iiillahini»5> the Raa Oain y 

WORDSW^jOiSHIRi rXn lc.‘ 

trodacUtMTUh Poat’a Ceantry,, %r 

Kmc KoBKnTSON, li.A. With owto- 
navore Portrait nnd 47 lUudniUA, by 
^RTHOB Tvcaaa, AB.A. Demy tvo, 
_/^dolh, 7«. 6d. ne t, ______ 

itmAaOE,, (CLEmSWtT L.).-, 

The Romance of tho amhtfi Soaa. 

WithSs lllustraHofti. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7 s. ihl. net. 


WRIG HT<aurHOMAS).-nHi8tory 
of C.irlcatura and of tha Qrotaaqaa 
In Art. Utaratara. Pcalpture and 
Fainting. Illuitrated by K, W. 
O'AiKitOl.T. Crown 8to, cloth, Jt, 6 d, 

^Na\\TLL' (LOUIS);-A~Nliii^ 
'* tenth Cantory Mirada. Crowotvo, 
, doth, 3,. 6d.; pidure doth. Rat bach, u. 

Zola TE'MILE), Novels~by. 

Unwirh EnmoN, Modly Trandatedor 
Edited, vdth IntroducHona, by EaiatlT 
A. Vi)!aT*i.I.Y. Cr, tro. cloth, js. M. each. 

HlaMastorplaoa. 1 ThaJoyef Ufla. 
Oarmlnnl. a I Tiitrbaa Aaqnln. 
Xha Honour of tho Army. 

Abba Mourot'a TranndraaaloB. 
Tho Fortuno of tho RoudouA 
Tho Conquaat of PloaaauA 
Tha Draen-Bhop. 

Tha ForalH tha Thlu. 1 Honoy. 
His BaaailanaB, 1 Tha Dronnul 
Tha OownfUlt Doctor Faiaal, 
Idturdao. Fmltfttinoaa. 

Roma. Work. 

Faria. • _Truth. 

PopTLAR Enmoin, nw^nm tvocAA each, 
AbtA Heurot’a Tr onadr aa pl o n , 
Tha Port 
Doam*oa 


Dawm Baoraaet. Ud.. PHnten, ay. PUgrtra Street, Ludgate Bm, IrMdOA AC, 

























